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Flourens,  Secretaire  Peqietuel  de  I’Academie  des  Sciences  et 
Membre  de  I’Acadcinie  Fran9aise  (Institut  de  France),  Professeur 
de  Physiologic  Comparee  au  Museum  d’Histoire  Naturclle  de 
Paris.  Troisieme  Edition,  entierement  Kefondue  et  Augincntee. 
[0;i  the  Instinct  and  Intelligence  of  Animals.  Py  P.  Flourens, 
Perpetual  Secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  Memlier  of 
the  French  Academy,  Professor  of  Comparative  Physiology  at  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  of  Paris].  Paris:  Librairie  de  L. 
Hachette  et  Cie.  1851. 


W E  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  M.  Flourens  to  our  readers, 
in  an  article  published  in  December,  1 852,  uj)on  his  ‘  Eloge  on 
M.  Etienne  Geoffroy  de  St-Hilaire.'  They  will  be  pleased,  we 
doubt  not,  to  meet  him  again,  and  to  ‘learn  from  him  what  is 
thought  by  the  highest  minds  in  the  ‘  Jardin  des  Plantes*  about 
the  instinct  and  intelligence  of  animals, — themes  which  have 
always  occupied  the  attention  of  philosophers  and  naturaliste, 
and  which  are  constantly  and  familiarly  discussed  in  conversations 
and  debates,  and  in  societies  and  publications,  all  the  world  over. 

The  little  book  before  us  is,  in  fact,  a  product  of  the  ‘  Jardin 
des  Plantes.*  It  is  one  of  ite  fruits.  It  is  a  growth  of  the  garden 
which  has  been  fecundated  by  the  Academy.  The  philosophical 
observations  of  M.  Flourens  are  based  upon  the  zoological  studies 
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and  experiments  made  by  M.  Frederic  Cuvier  upon  tlie  instinct 
and  intelligence  of  the  animals  in  the  ‘  menagerie'  of  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  during  the  long  period  of  thirty  years.  Fre¬ 
derick  Cuvier  was  four  years  vounger  than  his  brother  George, 
and  was  bom  at  Montbeliard  in  1773.  M  hen  George  Cuvier 
w’as  preparing  his  collection  ol  comparative  anatomy  in  1800,  he 
called  his  brother  Frederic  to  Paris  to  assist  him  in  prepariier 
the  catalogue.  Four  years  afterwards  the  ‘  menagerie’  was  com 
tided  to  his  care,  and  he  passed  his  life  there.  He  secluded  and 
buried  himself  in  the  ‘  menagerie,’  as  other  naturalists  have  done 
in  the  solitudes  of  forests  and  sea-shores.  Having  caught  his 
brother’s  enthusiasm  for  the  natural  sciences,  he  surroimded  him¬ 
self  with  animals,  and  occupied  his  time  in  spying  their  instincts, 
ami  seeking,  from  experiments  contrived  with  ingenious  siigacity, 
the  solution  of  the  philosophical  questions  w  Inch  have  been  raised 
respecting  them. 

In  1810,  FVederic  Cuvier  was  appointed  an  inspector  of  the 
Academy  of  Paris,  and  he  was  raised  to  be  Inspector-General  in 
1831.  The  result  of  his  experience  in  these  capacities  aj)peared 
in  a  w^ork  upon  ‘  Instruction  in  Natural  History  in  the  Frencli 
Colleges.’  Like  every  other  man  of  sense,  he  wdshed  to  avoid 
disgusting  children,  by  learned  terminologies  and  abstract  me¬ 
thods,  w  hile  training  them  to  observation  and  admiration  of  the 
surprising  w  orks  of  the  Divine  Hand.  Curiosity  and  wonder  can, 
under  intelligent  guidance,  become  worship.  ‘  It  is  inconceivable,’ 
says  the  celebrated  Rollin,  ‘how  many  things  children  might 
leani  if  they  only  knew  how  to  profit  by  all  the  opportunities 
which  present  themselves.’  M.  Frederic  Cuvier  advocated  a 
proposition,  which  originated  with  Rollin,  that  there  should  be 
two  kinds  of  natural  history,— one  for  the  learned,  and  another 
for  children. 

Freileric  Cuvier  was  appointed  a  professor  of  the  Museum 
d’Histoire  Naturelle  in  December,  1837,  ami  in  July,  1838,  a  few 
months  afterw^ards,  he  dieil.  His  pride  and  aftectiou  for  his 
celebrateil  brother  w^as  such,  that  one  of  his  last  requests  was, — 
‘  May  my  son  place  upon  my  tomb,  Frederic  Cuvier,  frere  de 
George  Cuvier/ 

The  bases  of  the  publication  of  M.  Flourens  are  the  memoirs 
published  by  M.  Frederic  Cuvier  upon  the  instincts,  sociability, 
domesticity,  and  habits  of  animals.  M.  Flourens  presents  his 
readers  witli  a  curious  series  of  extracts  illustrative  of  tlie  opinions 
of  ancient  and  modem  philosophers  and  naturalists,  upon  the 
subjects  of  which  he  treats ;  and  then  he  compares  their  opinions 
with  the  positive  results  of  recent  zoological  researches. 

Aristotle  is  the  first  name  by  which  we  are  mrested.  Tliere  is 
something  sublime  in  the  destiny  of  this  man,  who  still  reigns 
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over  the  ihiiuls  of  men  thousands  of  years  after  every  wreck  or 
frai^inent  of  the  emigre  of  his  |mtron  Alexander  has  j)asaiHl  away. 
Not  having  a  copy  of  the  original  Greek  at  hand,  we  are  ohlig^ 
to  translate  the  (piotations  of  ^1.  Flourens  from  the  translation  of 
Camus.  Every  thoughtful  reader  will,  we  think,  he  charmed 
with  the  profound  and  delicate  insight  displayed  by  Aristotle. 

‘The  transition  from  inanimate  existences  to  animals  is  made  by 
degrees.  A  continuity  of  griulations  covers  the  limit  which  separ.ites 
these  two  kinds  of  existenew,  and  withdraws  the  eye  from  the  ]MMnt 
which  divide's  them.  After  inanimate  existences  come  plants  which 
vary  in  this,  that  some  ap{)ear  to  have  more'  life  than  others.  All 
pLuits,  seem  almost  animate  when  they  are  eompartKl  to  other  iKnlies; 
they  apj)ear  inanimate  when  eom})are‘d  with  animals.  From  phuits  to 
animals  the  passage  is  not  sudden  and  abrupt.  Iknlies  an*  fouiul  in  the 
sea  re*sj)eeting  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  plants  or  animals. 

.  .  .  The  same  insensible  gradations  which  give  to  certain  bodies  more 
movement  and  life  than  others,  take  i)liu‘e  in  regard  to  the  vital 
functions. 

‘Then*  are  found  in  most  Ix'asts  the  traces  of  the  atlections  of  the 
soul  which  show  themselves  in  man  in  a  more  markt'd  manner.  We 
may  there  see  a  character  docile  or  wild,  gentleness,  ferocity,  generosity^, 
baseness,  timidity,  contidence,  jmger,  malice.  We  ]Kjrceive  in  many, 
even  something  which  approaches  the  retlccting  prudence  of  man.  .  .  . 
We  may  apply  here  what  has  been  said  of  the  parts  of  the  Innly. 
Certain  animals  compared  with  man  ditler  from  him  by  excess  or  deft*ct. 

.  .  .  Sometimes  man,  in  regard  tt)  some  of  his  faculties.  Inis  more  than 
thclu'asts;  sometimes  the  beasts  have  more  than  man ;  and  there  jirt* 
other  ]>oints  resj>ecting  which  then*  are  analogies  between  them.  As, 
then,  man  has  for  his  shan*,  industry,  reason,  and  prudence,  sonu* 
animals  have  a  sort  of  natural  facvdty  of  another  kind,  although  capable 
of  coin])arison,  which, guides  them.  .Tliis  lK*eomes  more  obvious  if  man 
is  considered  in  his  infanev.  We  observe,  indml,  the  indications  and 
seeds  of  future  habits,  but  at  that  ;igt*  the  soul  differs  m  nothing,  we 
may  say,  from  that  of  the  brute’s.  It  is  not,  then,  going  bn)  far  to 
siiy,  that  there  are  lK*tween  nnui  and  animals  faculties  in  common,  near 
and  amdogous.’ — pp.  42-44. 

Aristotle  gave  the  elephant  the  character  of  lieing  the  niost 
tameable  and  teachable  of  animals.  But  he  says,  ‘One  sole 
animal,  man,  can  reflect  and  deliberate.  Tnie,  other  animals  par¬ 
take  with  him  the  faculty  of  learning  and  memory,  but  he  alone 
can  come  back  upon  what  he  ha.s  acejuired.^  Arist4dle  saw,  from 
the  brute  to  man,  a  succession  of  degrees.  Man  alone  can  come 
hack  upon  his  acquisitions,  but  ‘  many  animals  have  something 
which  resembles  the  reflective  prudence  of  man.  The  weasel 
shows  reflection  when  him  ting  birda' 

Plutarch  makes  Gryllus,  in  a  dialogue  with  Ulysses,  ascribe 
more  virtue  to  beasts  than  to  men.  Their  virtues  shame  the 
human  speciea  Probably  this  is  the  origin  of  the  homilies 
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which  have  l)een  founded  upon  the  examples  of  beasts.  Ants 
liave  been  cited  as  models  of  frugality,  and  children  have  been 
told,  like  ‘the  little  busy  bee,'  to  ‘improve  each  shining  hour’ 
Plutarch  himself  was  of  opinion  that  beasts  have  little  discourse 
of  reason  to  soften  their  manners,  and  not  much  subtlety  of 
understanding,  but  inclinations  and  appetites  unregulated  hy 
reasoa 

Montaigne  wished  men  and  l)easts  to  be  kept  within  the  W- 
riers  of  the  same  police.  He  asks,  ‘  Why  does  the  spider  spreiul 
his  net  in  one  place,  and  unloose  it  from  another,  aiul  at  a  certain 
hour  have  one  sort  of  knot  rather  than  another,  if  he  has  not  de- 
lil)eration,  thought,  and  decision?*  Montaigne  compared  hiinstdf 
to  his  cat.  ‘  We  entertain  each  other  with  monkey  tricks,  and  if 
I  have  my  hour  of  commencing  and  refusing,  she  also  has  hers. 
His  goose  in  his  yard  reasons,  and  concludes  everything  was  made 
for  her,  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to 
nourish  her,  the  house  to  lodge  her,  and  man  to  take  care  of  her, 
who,  indeed,  if  he  sometimes  cuts  the  throat  of  a  goose  does  the 
same  to  his  fellows.* 

Arcussia,  a  nobleman  of  Esparron,  and  a  writer  u))on  ‘  Fau- 
connerie,*  declares  ‘that  no  animal  reasons  so  perfectly  as  the 
birds.*  He  demands,  ‘if  birds  have  not  reason  how  do  they 
contrive  to  find  new  inventions  to  oppose  to  the  daily  new 
inventions  of  man  to  surprise  them?’ 

Leibnitz  quotes  with  approbation  the  opinion  of  Locke :  ‘  We 
will  not  deny  that  beasts  have  a  certain  degree  of  remson.  To  me 
it  appears  as  evident  that  they  reason  as  that  they  feel.  But  it 
is  only  upon  ])articular  ideas  that  they  reason,  according  as  their 
senses  present  them.*  .  .  .  .  ‘  When  his  master  takes  a  stick  the 
dog  fears  a  blow.*  But  Leibnitz  prefers  to  confonn  himself  to 
received  usage,  and  not  to  call  that  a  consequence  of  reasoning. 

Locke  says,  ‘  The  power  to  form  abstractions  has  not  l)een 
given  to  beasts,  and  that  the  faculty  of  forming  general  ideas  is 
that  which  establishes  a  perfect  distinction  between  man  and 
brutes.*  Leibnitz  was  delighted  with  this  view.  Leibnitz  and 
Locke  agree  with  Descartes  that  the  grand  distinctions  of  man  are 
Univers^  Truths  and  Speech. 

Bonnet  applied  Hartley’s  doctrine  of  vibrations  to  the  instincts 
of  .animals.  Ideas  are  vibrations  of  fil>res.  Some  fibres  of  the 
brain  .are  sensitive,  and  others  are  intellectual.  The  .association 
of  fibres  gives  the  association  of  ideas.  Such  is  the  mechanism 
of  our  ideas.  Let  us  suppose  th.at  certain  ideas  acquired  by  man 
are  original  in  animals,  the  direct  effects  of  the  combin.ations  ot 
their  fibres  natural  and  primitive,  without  imitation  and  without 
experience.  The  human  architect  must  study  his  plan,  but, 
according  to  Bonnet,  the  animal  architect  is  placed,  by  his  system 
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of  fibres,  at  his  birth,  precisely  in  the  state  in  wliich  several  years 
of  study  have  placed  the  architect. 

Reiinarus,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Hamburgh,  published,  in 
1760,  a  work  upon  the  instinct  of  animals.  He  clearly  distin¬ 
guishes  instinct  from  intelligence.  ‘  Every  oix^ration  prior  to  ex¬ 
perience  which  animals  execute  in  tlie  siime  manner  immeiliately 
after  their  birth,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  effect  of  natural  and 
innate  instincty  inde|)endent  of  design,  reflection,  and  invention. 

.  .  .  .  Some  animals,  more  than  others,  have  faculties  analogous  to 
human  intelligence.  Most  of  the  carnivorous  animals,  and  even 
of  those  which  serve  them  as  prey,  manifest  something  resem¬ 
bling  mind,  device,  and  invention.  Many  are  disjKjsed  to  imi¬ 
tation,  or  are  capable  of  being  tamed,  instnicted,  and  drilled  to 
difi'erent  feats  of  skill." 

Have  beasts  language?  Montaigne  maintained  they  had,  and 
if  we  did  not  undersUind  it,  asked  if  it  was  their  fault? — hJIles 
1WUS  ])euvent  estiiiier  hentes,  ccmime  noun  Ich  en  estlnioiis. 
Dupont  de  Nemours  imagined  he  understood  the  language  of 
beasts,  and  actually  published  translations  of  the  ‘  Songs  of  tlie 
Nightingale"  and  the ‘Crow’s  Dictionary’ — ‘Chansons  du  Ros- 
signol"  and  ‘l^e  Dictionnaire  des  Corbeaux." 

Aristotle  says,  ‘  Animals  undei*stand  different  sounds,  and  can 
discern  a  variety  of  signs.  M.  Flourens  ac’knowl edges  that  they 
have  voices,  cries,  accents,  gestures.  ‘  The  cry  of  an  animal  may 
very  well  awake  an  idea,  but  it  is  not  the  product  of  an  idea,  and 
there  is  all  the  difference." 

There  Inis  long  been  a  mo.st  improper  mixing  up  of  considera¬ 
tions  of  morality  and  Christianity  with  the  (piestions  respecting 
the  instinct  and  intelligence  of  animals.  No  less  a  man  than 
Descjirtes  seems  to  have  originated  this  error.  He  was  of  opinion 
that,  after  atheism  itself,  there  was  no  error  more  dangerous  for 
the  virtue  of  weak  minds  than  to  believe  that  the  soul  of  the 
beasts  was  of  the  same  nature  tns  ours,  and  consequently  that  we 
have  no  more  either  to  fear  or  to  hope  than  Hies  and  ants. 

‘  ^V  hen  tliey  know  how  mucli  they  differ,  tliey  comprehend  much 
better  the  reasons  which  prove  that  ours  is  of  a  nature  entirelv 
independent  of  the  body,  and  consecpiently  is  not  subject  to  death 
with  it."  The  instinct  and  intelligence  of  animals  are  subjects 
which  belong  to  philosoj)liy  and  physiolo^.  Tlie  [ihilosopliical 
zoologist  deals  with  them  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  zoolo¬ 
gical  and  philosophical  science.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  any 
other  facts.  Protestant  Christians  kiiowr  that  the  Bible  \yas  not 
given  them  to  teach  them  physiology,  and  they  see  in  the  preten¬ 
sion  to  decide  questions  of  natural  history  by  the  interest  of 
morality,  or  the  authority  of  Christianity,  the  error  which  punishes 
a  Galileo  for  stating  physical  truth  in  a  way  which  exposes  a 
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false  theology.  We  have  observ^ed  with  regret  that  Professor 
Flourens  has  not  escaj)ed  entirely  from  this  error, — an  error  equally 
injurious  to  the  progress  both  of  science  and  of  Cliristianitv. 

Descartes,  in  his  unnecessary  anxiety  for  the  interests  of 
monvlity,  imagined  that  beasts  were  only  mjichines.  His  notion 
had  prodigious  success.  No  one  was  deemed  a  true  Cartesian 
who  did  not  believe  that  beasts  were  mere  automatons.  To  turn 
him  into  ridicule,  one  P.  Boujeant  published  a  book,  in  which  he 
sought  to  prove  that  beasts  were  devils.  They  felt,  knew,  and 
thought  so  much,  that  they  could  only  get  such  faculties  from  the 
Evil  One.  The  disciples  of  Descartes,  by  pushing  his  doctrine  to 
the  extent  of  pure  automatism,  went  further  than  he  did  himself, 
for  he  admitted  that  beasts  were  machines  which  live  and  feel 
However,  he  maintained  that  they  were  only  machines  because 
they  cannot  interchange  their  thoughts  by  speech,  and  only  act 
according  to  the  dispositions  of  their  organs.  ‘  They  can  do  certain 
things,"  he  says,  ‘  better  than  we  can,  just  as  a  clock  can  measure 
the  time  better  than  a  man  can  guess  it." 

Buti’on  gave  beasts  everything  except  thought  and  reflection; 
or,  in  fact,  he  repeats  in  his  own  words  the  opinion  of  Locke  and 
Leibnitz.  He  denies  them  consciousness  of  past  existence,  which 
is  memory,  and  the  faculty  of  comparing  their  sensations,  which 
is  judgment  They  want  the  power  which  produces  ideas. 
Butfon,  loosely  rejieating  the  views  of  Locke,  falls  into  incon- 
sistenciea  When  describing  the  dog,  he  sjiys,  he  understands 
the  signs  of  the  will  of  his  master,  although  he  denies  him  intel¬ 
ligence;  anti  he  makes  him  remember  benefits  and  forget  injuries, 
although  (h^stitute  of  memoiy^^  He  refuses  reflection  to  ht  asts; 
but  he  declares  that  the  dog  with  game  in  his  mouth  resists  the 
inclination  to  devour  it,  because  he  remembers  the  chastisement 
he  once  received,  and  fears  the  chastisement  he  would  receive  for 
doing  it  He  denies  that  the  dog  is  capable  of  comparing  his  sensa¬ 
tions,  and  explains  his  decision  by  saying  the  mechanical  impulses 
of  appetite  have  been  overcome  by  the  mechanical  impulses 
of  repugnance.  Cuvier  said  that  Buflfon  was  more  unintelligible 
than  Descartes;  and  we  may  add  his  view  is  a  sad  illustration  of 
what  even  the  most  intelhgent  persons  will  say  in  defence  of 
systems  accordant  with  their  interests. 

Buffon,  of  course,  makes  up  by  the  arrogance  of  his  ridicule 
for  the  feebleness  of  liis  vdews.  He  mocked  Reaumur  for  ‘  always 
admiring  the  more  the  less  he  reasoned;"  unconscious  how  open 
he  was  to  the  retort  that  he  reasoned  the  more  the  less  he 
obser\"eiL  Witli  the  confidence  of  a  manufacturer  of  declama¬ 
tions,  Bufibn  pretends  to  decide  the  relative  intelligence  of 
ammals,  giving  them  degrees  of  intelligence  proportioned  to  what 
be  supposed  to  be  their  degrees  of  resemblance  to  man  in  form  and 
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organization.  Reaumur,  who  was  an  observer,  or  interpreter  of 
nature,  described  the  foresight  and  affections  of  insects;  and  gave 
them  a  superiority  in  intelligence  over  all  other  animals.  Buffon 
ridiculed  him  for  being  ‘  attentive  to  the  conduct  of  a  republic  of 
flies,  and  extremely  interested  in  the  fold  of  the  ^ving  of  beetles.* 
Ridicule,  we  remark  in  passing,  for  once  that  it  is  the  test  of  tnith 
is  a  thousand  times  the  sign  of  ignorance ;  and  Buffon  was  igno¬ 
rant  of  entomology. 

Condillac  refuted  Buffon.  If  beasts  feel,  he  argued,  they  feel 
as  man  does,  or  the  word  feeling  has  no  idea  attached  to  it  He 
says — ‘  if  beasts  invent  less  than  we  do,  find  improve  less,  it  is 
not  because  they  have  no  intelligence,  but  because  their  intelli¬ 
gence  is  more  limited.* 

G.  Leroy,  although  he  confounded  instinct  ^vith  intelligence, 
studied  the  intellectual  faculties  of  animals  profoundly,  and 
accords  them  all  the  characters  of  intelligence.  They  are  taught 
by  experience;  ‘they  feel  grief  and  pleasure,  they  avoid  what 
pained  and  seek  what  pleased  them;  they  compare  and  judge, 
hesitate  and  choose;  they  reflect  upon  their  i\cts;  experience 
instructs  them;  and  repeated  experiments  rectifies  their  first 
judgments.* 

Although  we  have  profited  by  the  researches  of  M.  Flourens 
respecting  the  opinions  of  celebrated  writers,  we  have  not  always 
had  the  pleasure  of  agreeing  with  his  opinion  of  them.  They  may, 
we  think,  be  easily  divided  into  the  two  hostile  camps  whose 
battles  have  always  been  necessar}’^  to  the  progress  of  science, — the 
reasoners  and  the  observers,  the  men  who  decide  questions  by 
their  systems,  and  the  men  who  translate  the  decisions  of  facts. 
Descartes,  Locke,  Leibnitz,  and  Bufibn,  say  what  they  think, 
reason,  or  imagine ; — Aristotle  and  Reaumur  what  they  have  seen. 
Great  rej)utations  in  philosophy  and  science  are  not  neede<l  to 
make  men  supply  by  aiulacity,  arrogance,  presumption,  authority, 
their  deficiencies  in  facts.  In  proportion  to  our  pride,  we  are  all 
ready  to  lay  down  laws  instead  of  interpn^ting  proofs.  Metaphy¬ 
sicians  contradict  physiologists,  and  argufiers  ridicule  naturalists— 
the  man  who  has  merely  reasoned  contemns  the  man  who  has 
observed,  because  the  pursuit  of  science  is  (luite  as  frequently  a 
battle  for  renown  as  a  struggle  for  truth.*  But  beside  the  com- 

*  This  fact  has  recently  received  a  notable  illustration.  Many  PholadeM 
were  publicly  exhibited  at  Brighton  during  the  summer  of  1851,  perforating 
chalk  rocks  by  the  mechanical  raspings  of  their  valves  and  squirtings  of  their 
siphons.  Among  the  persons  first  apprised  of  the  fact  were  Professors  Edward 
Forbes  and  Kiehard  Omtii.  These  gentlemen  received  the  information  thank- 
fullv,  and  neither  hinted  a  doubt,  nor  took  a  single  step  to  learn  the  trutli, 
while  the  pholadcs  were  at  work.  But  subsequently  Professor  Owen,  as  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Natural  History  Section  of  the  British  Association,  has  lieen  a 
party  to  the  suppression  of  the  aceount  of  the  diseovery,  and  to  the  publication 
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batantfi,  like  the  chorus  in  a  Greek  play,  are  the  public  with  their 
practical  common  sense,  who  decide  where  the  weight  of  proof 
lies.  Poets  are  often  the  melodious  echoes  of  the  public  voice 
and  repeat  its  decisions.  Fenelon,  in  his  ‘Dialogue  between 
Aristotle  and  Descartes,'  records  one  of  these  remarks  of  good 
sense.  Descartes  explains  the  chase  of  the  hare  by  the  dog,  by 
saying  the  particles  of  the  hare  touched  the  springs  of  the  ]X)iiiter, 
and  drew  him  after  the  hare.  Aristotle  is  represented  asking  in 
substance :  ‘  But  wdien  the  dog  has  lost  the  scent,  what  is  it  which 
makes  him  search  for  itV  La  Fontaine  refutes  Descartes  by 
simply  stating  his  dogma  in  verse : — 

‘  L’animal  se  sent  agite 
De  inouvements  que  Ic  vulgaire  ap]K?lle 
Tristesse,  joie,  amour,  plaisir,  douleur  cruelle, 

()u  (lueUjue  autre  de  ees  etats. 

IMais  ce  n’est  j)oint  cela :  lie  vous  y  trom|)ez  pas. 

Qu’est-ce  done  ?  Une  inontre.’*  .... 

Our  readers  will  now  be  prepared  to  enter  the  region  of  posi¬ 
tive  observation,  and  find  there  answers  to  the  (questions  :  What 
is  instinct  ? — What  is  intelligence  ? — What  is  reason  ? — Wliat  is 
invention? — What  is  free-will? — What  is  sociability? — What  is 
sympathy? — What  is  progress? — when  we  use  these  words  in 
reference  to  beasts  and  to  men. 

M.  Frederic  Cuvier  found  a  beaver  which  was  in  the  me¬ 
nagerie  engaged  in  hoarding  all  suitable  materials  that  came  in 
his  w^ay — leaves,  bits  of  wood,  and  mud — and  building  a  cabin 
for  himself.  The  beaver  had  no  need  of  one,  for  he  had  a  better 
cabin  already  than  he  coidd  build.  The  animal  had  never  seen 
a  cabin,  nor  had  any  communication  with  any  beaver  to  iiistnict 
him  in  the  building  processes,  which  are  not  traditionaiy  ,  liut 
hereditary,  among  his  species.  M.  Frederic  Cuvier  supplied 
the  beaver  with  all  necessary  materials,  and  he  built  exactly  the 
cabin  of  his  species.  This  is  instinct.  The  moveineiits  of  the 
mouth  of  a  new-born  baby,  by  which  it  suckles,  are  in  like 
manner  instinctive.  Last  July,  w^e  took  from  under  the  leaves  of 
some  aquatic  plants  the  sperm  or  spawn  of  some  Limmvce  (auni- 

of  an  absolutely  nonsensical  opinion,  that  the  process  was  chemical  after  all. 
Professor  Edward  Forbes  has  also  published,  in  an  article  in  the  ‘  est minster 
Review,*  his  opinion,  that  the  question  is  not  yet  solved.  The  learned  pro¬ 
fessor  knows  the  prudence  of  silence  when  he  is  in  the  >\Tong,  and  we  have  not 
the  slightest  expectation  that  he  will  tell  us  what  more  is  needed  for  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  problem  respecting  mechanical  operations,  than  that  they  should  be 
explained,  seen,  and  shown,  and  all  the  world  told  how  to  repeat  the  obscn'ation. 

*  [Translation.] — The  luiimal  feels  itself  agitated  by  movements  which  the 
vulgar  call  sorrow,  joy,  love,  pleasure,  cruel  pain,  or  auv  other  of  these  condi¬ 
tions.  But  it  is  not  that-^on*t  deceive  yourself.  What,  then,  is  it  ‘r*  A 
watch . 
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valve  mollusk),  and  we  have  kej)t  them  in  a  large  glass  full  of 
fresh  water  ever  since.  The  spawn  wtis  an  oblong  gelatinous  mass, 
and  the  young,  when  first  seen  in  it,  resembled  the  little  yellow 
globules  of  fat  in  soup.  In  a  few  days,  under  the  microscope,  we 
saw  the  form  of  the  shell  and  head.  After  about  three  weeks,  the 
young,  not  bigger  than  a  small  pin's  head,  might  be  seen  sepa¬ 
rating  themselves  from  the  mass,  and  travelling  slowly  up  the 
side  of  the  glass  to  breathe  ;  a  very  small  bubble  of  air  soon 
became  visible  within  the  shell,  and  the  Lininmi  had  entered 
into  the  life  of  its  species.  Instinctive  actions  in  the  mollusk, 
the  mammal,  or  the  human  being,  are  the  impulses  of  the  me¬ 
chanism  or  organization  and  circumstances  of  the  animal.  They 
differ  from  the  action  by  which  the  stamens  of  plants  shed  their 
pollen  upon  their  pistils  only  in  the  degree  of  vitality  and  intel- 
hgence  immifested.  Time,  mode,  everything  is  fixed,  periodic, 
fatal :  the  hands  upon  the  dial  of  the  watch  are  not  more  inevit¬ 
ably  moved  by  the  laws  of  mechanism  than  all  animals  are, 
from  the  polype  to  the  infant,  in  their  instinctive  actions.  Yet 
v'e  submit  the  word  ‘  blind'  is  impro})erly  applied  to  instinct, 
because  we  see  no  reason  for  doubting  that  every  animal  knows 
what  it  is  about,  whether  it  be  respiring,  suckling,  or  building. 

Flourens  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  a  complete  sej)aratio!i 
and  opposition  between  instinct  and  intelligence;  instinct  is  blind, 
necessiiry,  and  invariable,  while  intelligence  is  elective^  conditional, 
and  changeable.  Horses  learn  to  obey  man,  and  understand 
some  of  his  words  by  intelligence.  The  beaver  is  fated  to  build  his 
cabin,  the  bird  to  build  his  nest,  the  spider  to  weave  his  web,  and 
they  can  build  or  weave  nothing  else  than  what  has  been  planned 
or  designed  for  the  species  from  the  commencement  of  existence 
to  the  end  of  time.  The  fish  (Gdsterosteus  aciileatus)  which 
constructs  a  nest  cannot  do  otherwise,  and  when  the  male  attends 
upon  the  female,  during  spawning  time,  he  does  it  tis  his  first 
ancestor  did  when  the  waters  were  first  se])arated  from  the  land. 
The  word  ‘intelligence'  is  employed  by  M.  Flourens  to  signify 
teachableness  by  experience  and  instniction.  Everybody  is 
familiar  with  the  strange  feats  which  animals  are  taught  to 
accomplish.  Monkeys  and  cats  have  been  exhibited  drinking 
tea,  elephants  firing  pistols,  donkeys  and  pmies  finding  cards  or 
numbers,  &c.  But  in  tnith  these  things  are  only  examples  of 
what  can  be  done  by  acting  upon  the  capacity  which  animals 
have  of  understanding  slight  signs,  and  obeying  the  dictates  of 
fear.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  their  fitness  for  being  thus  trained 
and  disciplined  by  man  can  properly  be  called  the  intelligence  of 
animals.  No  doubt  this  is  what  has  been  understood  by  their 
intelligence  since  the  days  of  Buffon.  But  with  the  hesitation 
which  becomes  the  emission  of  a  new  view,  we  respectfully 
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submit  that  the  tricks  which  animals  are  taught  appertain 
chiefly  to  the  skill  of  their  trainers ;  and  that  the  facts  which 
illustrate  the  intelligence  of  animals  must  be  found  in  their 
natural  actions,  apart  from  human  and  foreign  influences. 

Fontenelle  has  admirably  said,  that  ‘  Instinct  is  a  particular 
art  which  each  species  of  animals  has,  and  which  never  had 
among  tliem  a  first  inventor.*  M.  Flourens  has  not  less  admir¬ 
ably  added — ‘  Instinct  is  an  innate  trade,  talent,  or  art.*  It  is 
hazardous  to  compete  with  such  masters  of  thought  and  language, 
but  we  must  try  to  express  our  conceptions.  Instinct  is,  we  sub¬ 
mit,  ihe  intelligent  and  practical  interpretation  of  its  oivjuni- 
zatioii  Iry  the  animal  itself  The  pholas,  for  example,  is  lK)m  a 
living  rasp,  squirt  and  hydraulic  apparatus ;  his  foot  is  both  a 
motor  and  a  piston ;  there  is  within  it  an  elastic  spring ;  and 
within  each  valve  he  has  a  lever,  while  his  muscular  system  is 
formed  for  the  rotations  of  the  rasp  and  the  action  of  the  s(pnrt  ; 
inside  the  siphons,  moreover,  is  a  ciliary  epithelium,  just  adapted 
for  pushing  upwards  pulverized  particles  of  stone ; — why — the 
pholas  was  created,  and  every  individual  is  bom,  a  stone-piercer. 
Each  part  of  his  anatomy  teaches  him  its  own  jdiysiology.  His 
birth,  in  its  psychological  or  mental  point  of  view,  is  his  aw  akening 
or  quickening  to  a  consciousness  of  the  use  of  his  organs.  He 
awakes  and  finds  himself  a  stone-piercer.  He  cannot  do  any¬ 
thing  else  but  bore  rocks.  He  knows  no  other  trade.  His 
fearful  and  solitary  nature  accords  wdth  his  work ;  he  can  live 
his  life  only  in  pursuing  it ;  and  when  he  cannot  bore  he  dies. 
This  stone-piercer  is  told  by  his  instniments  their  use;  they 
are  himself ;  he  knows  himself  by  knowing  them,  and  w  hen  any 

fart  of  them  is  deranged  he  ceases  to  be  himself,  and  perishes, 
nstinct  is  the  intelligence  of  living  mechanism.  An  American 
and  an  Italian  engineer  are  at  this  moment  tiyung  to  invent  a 
machine  which  shall  Ixire  tunnels  through  the  Alps,  or  the 
Apennines;  the  Pholas  Dactglus  is  a  model  of  such  a  machine, 
a  finger-length  long,  self-conscious,  self-feeding,  and  self-pro¬ 
pagating, — a  stone-boring  machine,  with  the  marvellous  jmd 
august  additions  of  vitality  and  intelligence.  A  steam  engine 
become  alive  and  conscious  of  its  work,  would  be  a  phenomenon 
similarly  wonderful. 

We  have  not  derived  this  view  of  instinct  from  books,  but 
from  studying  the  humblest  forms  of  life  in  actinia,  and 
acephala\  It  is  impossible  to  witness  the  births  of  sea  anemones, 
pholades,  or  Limncect,  and  deny  that  they  are  the  commence¬ 
ments  of  intelligence.  Descartes  thought  that  men  were  l>oni 
with  innate  ideas,  instinctively  imprinted  upon  the  soul  at  its 
creation,  bom  writh  it,  and  developed  by  circumstances.  Locke 
refute<l  him  in  regard  to  man.  He  referred  to  experience  w^hat 
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was  ascribed  to  intuition.  If  Descartes  had  meant  by  innate 
ideas  the  intuition  of  the  organs,  and  applied  his  doctrine  to  ex¬ 
plain  instinctive  actions,  he  would  have  stated  our  view  of  the 
low  kind  of  intelligence  called  instinct. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  Our 
young  Limnmjd,  which  were  still  spawn  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  are  now  ’  exercising  their  functions  of  locomotion  and 
nu^ition.  In  the  glass  vessel  along  with  them  there  are  two 
old  ones  of  a  similar  but  different  species.  One  of  the  old 
ones,  whase  elegant  shell  is  about  an  inch  long,  is  very  vora¬ 
cious.  He  has  devoured  one  of  the  physes,  and  often  attacked 
the  young  Limnmje,  whose  shells  are  only  about  a  tenth  of 
an  inch  long.  We  have  trembled  for  the  few  who  remain, 
when  we  have  seen  them  literally  in  the  mouth  of  the  de- 
vourer,  whom  we  have  nicknamed  ‘  the  emperor.'  But  they 
adhere  by  their  foot  to  the  side  of  the  ghiss :  he  has  not  jaws 
which  can  break  their  shells,  and  is  obliged  to  desist  One  day, 
in  the  middle  of  September,  while  we  were  wiring  this  article,  a 
young  Limncttv,  which  had  left  the  glass,  was  found  with  its 
shell  broken  around  the  opening.  When  it  was  replaced  in  the 
glass,  the  ‘  emperor'  made  for  it  directly,  and  eat  off  its  unpro¬ 
tected  head  and  foot.  Immediately  after  he  attacked  successively 
two  others,  but  as  their  shells  were  unbroken,  they  escaped  to  a 
place  of  safety.  Where  was  it?  Can  the  selection  of  it  be 
explained  by  blind  instinct  ?  They  climbed  upon  the  shell  of 
‘  the  emperor,'  and  rode  about  upon  their  enemy  as  if  he  were  a 
chariot  He  did  not  like  it,  and  wished  to  get  rid  of  them. 
How  did  he  do  it  ?  Was  it  by  a  blind  instinctive  action  ?  He 
debarrassed  himself  of  them  by  means  as  well  adapted  to  his  end 
as  if  he  had  read  treatises  upon  cause  and  effect.  He  crawled 
out  of  the  water  up  the  side  of  the  glass,  until  each  of  the 
little  ones  had  to  choose  between  leaving  his  back  or  leaving  the 
water.  As,  doubtless,  he  calculated,  they  preferred  remaining  in 
the  water,  and,  rid  of  his  burden,  he  slid  back  again  into  it 
himself  When  illustrating  the  intelligence  of  animals,  M. 
Flourens  says, — 

‘  Here  is  what  I  have  seen  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  There  were  too 
many  Iwars,  and  they  wished  to  kill  two  of  them  by  means  of  pruritic 
ticid.  Some  drops  of  the  acid  were  thrown  into  little  cakes.  At  tho 
sight  of  the  cakes  the  bears  stood  up  on  their  hind  legs  and  opened 
their  mouths.  Some  cakes  were  successfully  pitched  in,  but  were  im¬ 
mediately  spit  out,  and  the  lK*ars  fled.  It  might  have  been  expected  that 
they  would  not  be  tempted  to  touch  them  any  more.  Notwithstanding, 
they  were  soon  seen  pushing  the  cakes  with  their  feet  towards  the 
basin  in  their  ditch.  They  slouced  them  in  the  water,  and  smelt  them 
attentively,  and  as  the  jx)ison  evaporated  they  ])roceeded  to  eat  them. 
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Thus  they  ate  all  our  cakes  with  impunity.  They  had  shown  too 
much  mind  {trop  d'enprit)  for  our  resolution  to  remain  unchanged 
and  we  granted  them  a  reprieve. 

‘  We  have  had  of  late  years  a  young  orang-outang.  I  had  opjH)rtu- 
nities  of  studying  it,  and  was  often  astonished  by  its  intelligence.  It 
calk'll  to  mind  what  Iluffon  said  of  the  orang-outang^  that  he  hail 
observed  :  “  I  have  seen  that  animal  present  his  hand  to  visitors  who 

came  to  see  him,  walking  gravely  with  them  like  a  companion ;  1 
have  seen  him  seat  himself  at  talde,  spread  his  napkin,  wipe  his  lips, 
use  his  s])oon  and  fork  in  carrvdng  to  his  mouth,  pour  his  drink  into  a 
glass,  and  hob  and  nob  when  he  was  invited,  go  and  take  a  cuj)  and 
saucer,  place  them  ui)on  the  table,  put  in  the  sugar,  and  ])our  in  the 
ti*a,  let  it  c(X)l  to  drink  it,  and  all  without  any  other  instigation  than 
the  signs  and  .words  of  his  master ;  and  often  he  would  do  it  of  himseli’. 
He  never  hanned  any  one,  advanced  with  circumspection,  and  se«‘incd 
to  ask  for  caresses,  <fce.” 

‘ Our  young  orang-outang'  continues  ^I.  Flourens,  ‘  did  all  these 
things.  He  was  very  gentle,  liked  much  to  be  caressed,  particuhirly 
by  little  children,  with  whom  he  played,  trying  to  imitate  everything 
they  did  before  him,  &c. 

‘  He  knew  very  well  how  to  take  the  key  of  the  chamber  where  he 
%■  « 

lodgi'd,  to  push  it  into  the  lock,  and  open  the  door.  Sometimes  the  key 
was  placed  upon  the  chimney-piece,  and  he  climbed  uj)  to  it  by  the 
cord  upon  which  he  usually  swung.  A  knot  was  made  uj)on  the  ro])e 
to  make  it  shorter ;  he  undid  the  knot.  He  had  nothing  of  the  impa¬ 
tience  and  petulance  of  other  monkeys.  He  looked  sad,  and  walkcil 
sedately,  with  measured  stej)s. 

‘  1  went  to  see  him  one  day  with  an  illustrious  old  man,  a  delicate 
and  ])rofound  observer.  An  odd  costume,  a  feeble  and  lingering  walk, 
and  a  lK*nt  body,  fixed  the  attention  of  the  young  animal  from  the 
moment  of  our  arrival.  He  did  complacently  everything  re(piired  of 
him,  keeping  his  eye  fixed  continually,  however,  upon  the  object  of 
his  curiosity.  Wien  we  were  retiring  he  approached  his  new  visitor, 
gently  mid  maliciously  took  hold  of  the  stick  he  had  in  his  hand,  and 
feigning  to  su])port  himself  upon  it,  and  bending  his  back,  and  relaxing 
liis  jjace,  walked  round  the  room  where  we  were,  mimicking  all  the 
while  the  attitude  and  step  of  my  old  friend.  He  carried  back  the 
stick  himself,  and  we  left  him,  convinced  that  if  we  knew  how  to 
obser^'e  him,  he,  in  his  turn,  knew  how  to  observe  us.’ — pp.  1 H- 1. 

Condillac  thought  instinct  the  commencement  of  intelligence ; 
but,  while  agreeing  with  him  so  far,  we  do  not  regard  this  as  an 
exact  and  complete  statement  of  our  view ;  we  think  instinct  the 
consciousness  of  organization.  It  is  the  commencement  ot  intel¬ 
ligence,  because  it  is  the  commencement  of  consciousness.  The 
pholas  feels  he  is  a  rock-piercer,  as  the  man  feels  he  is  a  hiped. 
Condillac  thought  instinct  habit  without  reflection.  The  old 
weaver  weaves  almost  as  the  young  spider  weaves,  mechanically. 
But  the  difference  between  him  and  his  loom  is,  still,  conscious¬ 
ness.  The  animals  which  have  senses  superior  to  man  are  in  a 
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certain  sense  informed  of  more  than  he  is  by  them.  The  pheno¬ 
mena  of  habit  are  somewhat  misleadingly  named  in  connexion 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  consciousness  of  organization.  Al¬ 
though  in  results  alike,  they  are  really  the  opposites  of  each 
other.  Instinctive  actions  are  best  done  with  the  greatest  con¬ 
sciousness,  while  habitual  actions  are  performed  most  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  habit  when  with  least  consciousness.  Habit  is  the 
acquired  facility  of  doing  a  thing,  which  comes  from  doing  it 
often  ;  instinct  is  the  fatal  facility  of  doing  a  thing  without  ever 
having  done  it. 

Animals  educate  each  other  by  means  of  the  power  of  habit 
Instances  have  occurred  to  almost  every  observer ;  but  we  gladly 
avail  ourselves  of  the  statements  of  M.  Flourens  in  the  following 
extract : — 

‘  The  nature  of  animals  is  never  better  seen  than  in  the  efforts  they 
make  to  preserve  their  young,  and  to  instruct  them  how  to  preserve 
themselves.  “  The  she-wolf  teaches  its  little  ones,”  says  (1.  Leroy,  “  to 
attack  the  animals  it  ought  to  devour.”  Who  has  not  seen  a  eat 
teaching  her  young  ones  to  catch  mice  ?  She  begins  by  stupifying  a 
mouse  with  a  bite  ;  the  mouse,  although  hurt,  still  runs,  and  the  kittens 
after  it.  The  cat  watches,  and  if  the  mouse  is  likely  to  escape,  she 
springs  upon  it. 

‘  ‘‘  The  eagle  carries  his  young  upon  his  wings,”  says  Dauhenton, 
“and  when  they  are  strong  enough  to  sustain  themselves,  he  tries  them  by 
abandoning  them  in  the  air ;  but  he  supports  them  again  instantly 
when  their  strength  fails.” 

‘  “  At  the  time  when  the  yoimg  falcons  and  sparrow-hawks  begin  to 
fly,  I  have  seen  several  times  a  day,”  says  M.  Dureau  De  La  Malle, 
when  resident  in  the  Louvre,  “  the  fathers  and  mothers  return  from 
the  cluise  with  a  mouse  or  a  sj)arrow  in  their  claws,  hover  over  the  court, 
and  call  by  a  cry,  always  the  same,  the  young  which  had  remained  in 
the  nest.  These  came  out  at  the  voice  of  their  ])arents,  and  flew  under 
them.  The  fathers  then  raised  themselves  ])er]>endicularly  about  fifty 
feet,  and  w^aming  their  pupils  by  a  new  cry,  let  fall  from  their  claws  the 
})rey,  ujion  which  the  young  birds  jiounced.  At  the  first  lessons,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  care  of  the  old  ones  to  let  it  fall  almost  u|)on 
them,  these  awkward  apprentices  nearly  always  missed  it.  Then  the 
fathers,  descending  upon  the  ]>rey,  and  re-catching  it  always  liefore  it 
reached  the  ground,  rose  up  again  to  rejieat  the  lesson,  and  would  not 
let  their  young  eat  it  until  they  had  seized  it  for  themselves. 

*  “  I  was  able  to  ascertain  even,  so  suitable  were  the  place  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  these  kind  of  observations,  that  the  instruction  was 
gradual ;  for  when  the  young  birds  of  prey  had  learned  to  catch  in  the 
air  the  dead  mice,  their  parents  brought  them  living  birds,  and 
re|)eated  the  manoeuvre  which  I  have  described  until  their  little  ones 
were  capable  of  seizing  a  bird  upon  the  wing  with  certainty,  and  could 
conse<iuently  see  to  their  own  nurture  and  preservation.”  * 

Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  in  an  interesting  and  philosophical  series  of 
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autobiographical  sketches,  recently  published  in  the  ‘  Witness* 
newspaper  of  Edinburgh,  describes  the  commotion  which  took 
place  in  the  town  of  (Somarty,  when  himself  and  another  little 
Doy  were  reported  to  be  lost  among  the  rocks.  The  fathers  and 
families  S3rmj)athized  with  the  sufferings  of  the  anxious  inotliers; 
and  boats  wdth  torches  started  at  night  in  search  of  the  missing 
boys.  We  once  were  thrilled  with  admiration  on  beholding  a 
similar  display  of  social  S3mipathies  by  a  community  of  sparrows 
in  the  environs  of  London.  One  summer  evening,  some  cliiklren, 
when  playing  in  a  garden,  screamed,  ‘  The  cat  has  caught  a  bird  !* 
Their  cry  alarmed  pussy,  and  she  dropped  from  her  mouth  a 
young  sparrow.  Of  course  it  became  the  pet  of  the  children  imme¬ 
diately,  and  was  placed  in  a  cage  to  protect  it  from  the  naughty 
cat  Very  early  next  morning  the  inmates  of  the  house  were 
awoke  by  the  loud  chirpings  of  sparrows.  The  parents  sought 
their  lost  young  one,  and  their  comrades  hovered,  flew,  and  chirped 
distractedly  in  sympathy  with  them.  This  lasted  five  or  six 
hours.  The  cage  was  at  length  placed  in  the  garden,  after 
breakfast,  w  ith  the  door  open.  It  was  soon  seen  which  was  the 
mother.  She  flew  up  to  the  bars  of  the  cage  in  a  flutter  of 
delight ;  but  as  she  did  not  see  the  door  which  was  upon  the  opposite 
side,  she  only  induced  the  young  one  to  knock  its  head  in  wild 
flutterings  against  the  wires.  The  cage  was  turned  with  the  door 
where  she  could  see  it.  When  she  descended  towards  the  case 
the  second  time,  the  little  one  flew  up  and  beat  its  head  as  before ; 
but  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  open  door  she  flew  do>vn  opposite  to 
it,  and  the  young  one  descended  to  follow  her,  and  out  of  the 
cage  after  her,  flying  with  all  the  flock,  in  a  chirping  chorus  of 
joy,  to  a  neighbouring  tree. 

Herbert,  the  poet,  when  admiring  the  instinctive  actions  of 
pigeons,  applies  to  animals  a  very  lofty  word.  He  says — 

‘  Eaili  creature  has  a  tcutdom  for  its  good ; 

The  pigeons  feed  their  tender  otr8]>ring,  crying, 

Wlien  they  are  callow,  but  withdraw  their  food, 

When  they  are  Hedge,  that  need  may  teach  them  Hying.* 
Innumerable  facts  demonstrate  that  instinct  is  a  phenomenon 
of  intelligence.  Instinctive  actions  are  varied  to  suit  circum¬ 
stances,  and  this  variation  is  dictated  by  intelligence.  That 
admiiable  observer.  White,  of  Selbome,  long  ago  noticed  that  the 
nest  of  the  chaffinch  in  the  villages  near  London  is  not  beauti¬ 
fully  studded  with  lichens  as  it  is  in  remote  rural  districts;  and 
that  the  house-martin  when  a  rafter,  joist,  or  comice  prevents  liis 
making  a  hemispheric  nest,  makes  one  which  is  flat,  or  oval,  or 
compressed.  Wrens  and  fly-catchers  have  been  known  to  alter 
theif  mode  of  nidification  for  better  concealment.  M.  Dujardin 
noticed  that  one  year  when  the  death’s-head  moths  were  very 
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numerous,  and  by  entering  the  hives  of  the  bees  destroyed  many 
of  them,  the  bees  constructed  barricades  at  the  entrances,  which 
prevented  their  enemies  from  reaching  them.  In  bees,  as  in 
men,  necessity  was  the  mother  of  invention,  and  seems  to  have 
taught  even  insects  something  like  fortification 

We  separate  from  the  intelligence  of  beasts  what  man  drills 
them  to  do :  we  mean  by  it  the  consciousness  of  their  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  acts  they  perform  for  their  preservation  and  the 
training  of  their  young.  An  Italian  exhibited  cats  dressed  as 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  seated  at  table  tikiiig  tea,  but  the  show 
was  spoilt  by  a  wag  who  threw  a  sprat  among  them.  A  cat  may 
be  deterred  from  touching  a  cage  of  birds  by  hanging  a  whip 
upon  it  of  which  she  has  had  a  taste;  imd  a  full  fed  cat  will  not 
t^e  the  trouble  to  chase  birds  until  driven  to  it  by  hunger. 
How  fiercely  many  animals  defend  their  young  is  well  known. 
In  regard  to  property  they  have  a  sense  of  ineaiUy  whatever  may 
be  the  defects  of  their  regard  for  iwwm,  A  Kentish  proprietor 
told  us  he  had  often  seen  the  sheep  bend  down  the  young  growing 
hop-poles  to  reach  the  tender  sprouts.  But  a  scrub  of  a  sheep, 
who  wished  to  eat  without  work,  would  now  and  then  avail 
himself  of  the  sprouts  brought  near  him  by  the  labour  of  another; 
and  the  dirty  springing  trick  invariably  caused  the  aggressor  to 
receive  a  butt  upon  the  head  from  the  injured  party. 

Education,  self-tuition,  and  the  communication  of  information, 
appear  to  be  ascertained  facts  in  zoology.  In  the  immense  ma¬ 
jority  of  species,  indeed,  the  father  dies  after  fecundating,  juul 
the  mother  after  depositing,  their  eggs.  But  not  merely  are  there 
species  which  instruct  the  young;  there  are  species  in  which  the 
young  instruct  themselves.  Young  nightingales  listen  long  and 
practice  sedulously  to  learn  from  old  nightingales  their  beautiful 
melody.  When  they  have  nothing  else  to  do,  young  nightingales 
catch  and  practice  the  songs  of  other  species.  Huber  seems  to 
have  proved  by  his  experiments  that  bees  can,  by  certain  touches 
of  their  anteniiie,  inform  each  other  whether  or  no  all  is  right 
with  the  queen  or  mother  bee.  M.  Dujardin  j)laced  a  cup  of  sugared 
water  into  a  hole  in  a  wall.  He  dipped  a  small  stick  into  it, 
and  when  a  bee  issued  from  a  hive  and  was  sucking  the  sugar  he 
conveyed  it  to  the  cup.  The  bee  returned  to  the  hive,  and  was 
followed,  when  it  came  out  again,  by  a  flock  of  others,  who  went 
backwards  and  forw'ards  during  a  whole  day,  imtil  the  sugared 
water  was  exhausted.  The  bees  of  the  next  hive  close  by  knew 
nothing  of  the  sugared  water,  probably  just  because  they  were 
not  told. 

Let  us  sum  up  our  induction.  What  is  the  purport  of  the 
evidence?  We  find  facts  which  demonstrate  the  intelligence  of 
organization.  Animals  know  by  consciousness  the  uses  of  their 
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organization,  whether  conservative  or  reproductive,  nutritive 
locomotive,  or  respiratory.  Wonderful  instances  of  this  kind 
of  intelligence  are  the  spawn  of  the  Pholades  escaping  from 
the  gelatinous  mass  in  which  they  are  bom,  and  after 
respiring  freely  for  a  time  fastening  upon  the  substances  they  are 
to  pierce,  each  according  to  his  species,  PhoUis  ductylus  nixm 
rocks,  and  Teredo  iiavalis  upon  wood!  The  small  beetles 
{Bostrichus  typograjdms  and  Scolytus  destructor)  make  (Gal¬ 
leries  under  the  bark  of  trees,  and  each  species  a  different  kind 
of  gallery.  The  diving  spider  makes  a  diving  bell,  in  which  it 
resj)ires  and  lives  under  the  water.  Marvellous  <ilthough  such 
feats  l>e,  they  show  nothing  beyond  a  consciousness  of  the  use  of 
organs,  and,  in  the  language  of  philosophers,  are  all  referable  to 
sensation.  In  some  respects  animals  have  the  advantage  over 
man  in  certain  organic  faculties.  Everybody  knows  who  it  was 
who  wished  for  the  wings  of  a  dove.  Once  when  Dr.  Chalmers 
was  in  a  boat  at  sea,  observing  sea-gidls  and  cormorants  resting 
upon  the  rocks,  or  rising  in  tho  air,  or  diving  in  the  sea  at 
pleasure,  he  declared  he  envied  them  their  freedom  of  three 
elements.  If  a  human  being  had  done  what  the  young  Limmm 
did  to  escape  destruction  by  the  old  devouring  one  when  they 
climbed  upon  his  shell,  it  would  be  deemed  an  instance  of  ‘  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind.'  As  for  the  bears  and  the  cakes,  in  washing  out 
the  poison  they  displayed  presence  of  mind  and  something  more, 
a  sagacity  almost  human.  A  company  of  boys  would  probably 
act  just  as  the  bees  did  in  reference  to  the  sugared  water;  and 
the  barricades  against  the  death's-head  moth,  which  were  only 
aJoj)ted  in  the  year  in  which  the  enemies  were  numerous,  showed 
intelligence  to  the  extent  of  invention.  Jenny  Lind  was  com¬ 
pared  to  a  nightingale ;  but  it  is  a  greater  compliment  to  the 
nightingales  to  compare  them  to  her  in  the  way  she  learned  her 
tunes,  by  listening  attentively  and  practising  industriously  until 
she  had  ac(piired  them. 

AVho,  then,  of  all  our  authors,  has  come  the  nearest  to  the 
facts?  We  submit  the  name  of  Aristotle.  He  saw  only 
differences  of  degrees,  and  perceived  in  many  animals  something 
which  approaches  the  reflecting  pnidence  of  man. 

A  collection  of  brains  preserved  for  physiological  study,  or  a 
series  of  anatomical  investigations  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  con¬ 
ducts  the  student  to  a  similar  opinion.  The  brain  of  man  is  not 
of  a  different  kind.  Nothing  is  found  in  it  which  is  not  found  in 
the  brains  of  other  animals.  But  when  the  brains  are  placed 
together  upon  a  table,  no  one  is  in  the  least  at  a  loss  to  distin- 
piish  the  human  from  the  surrounding  brains,  although  inferior 
in  weight  and  size  to  those  of  the  largest  quadnipeds.  In  nobility 
of  form,  in  graceful  folds,  and  in  size,  as  compared  with  the  body 
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of  the  animal,  there  is  a  superiority  in  the  human  brain  which  is 
truly  admirable.  The  spectacle  recals  the  exclamation  of 
Hamlet,  about  ‘  the  paragon  of  animals !  the  beauty  of  the  world  !* 
Nothing  more  dishonouring  to  man  can  be  done  than  to  depre¬ 
ciate  the  mental  faculties  of  animals  in  order  to  remove  them 
from  comparison  with  him.  The  differences  of  degree  are  tre¬ 
mendous  and  immense.  A  sand  is  a  mineral  combination,  as  a 
star  is;  a  toadstool  is  a  plant,  as  a  magnolia  is;  the  face  of  a  fly 
is  a  countenance,  as  that  of  a  man  is;  but  immensity  is  not  too 
great  a  word  to  express  the  distances  of  the  degrees  which 
separate  them.  Man,  the  creator  of  the  science  of  zoology,  has 
chosen  to  place  himself  in  it.  But  the  distance  which  separates 
him  from  all  other  animals  amounts  to  an  immensity.  Not  that 
animals  do  not  display  traces  of  language,  reflection,  reason,  edu¬ 
cation,  invention,  observation,  sagacity;  but  that  these  words 
carry  very  small  significations  when  applied  to  animals,  compared 
with  their  grand  meanings  when  expressing  the  mental  operations 
of  man.  Nil  est  in  intellect u  quod  nonfvit  j^rius  in  aensu,  is 
a  proposition  which  may  be  applied  to  animals;  but  in  regard  to 
man,  his  own  consciousness  rejects  it  when  used  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  genius  and  conscience,  of  progress  in  civilization,  or 
of  duty  to  man  and  God. 


Art.  11. — Bleak  Home.  By  Charles  Dickens.  Svo.  London  : 

Bradburv  and  h]vans. 

! 

‘  Bleak  House’  is  the  latest  production  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  prolific 
pen.  The  public  has  had  to  content  itself  with  receiving  it  in 
monthly  portions — a  somewhat  tantalizing  process  to  the  reader, 
whose  interest  is  absorbed  in  the  windings  of  the  narrative,  and 
who  rises  from  every  number  with  |)erplexing  surmises  as  to 
what  will  be  the  end  of  such  a  character,  or  what  is  the  meaning 
of  indistinct  allusions  to  something  which  has  yet  to  be  disclosed. 
It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  objections  that  there  are  to  this  mode 
of  publication.  Perhaps,  generally,  its  chief  disadvantage  is  to 
the  author,  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  produce  that  which 
when  completed  shall  be  deemed  a  good  book.  But  we  question 
whether  Mr.  Dickens  loses  much  by  publishing  in  this  way.  It 
is  doubtful,  whether,  in  any  circumstiinces,  he  could  work  out  a 
good  plot.  He  is  not  very  capable,  we  should  think,  of  looking 
right  through  his  story,  and  marshalling  his  characters  and  inci- 
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dents  in  their  proper  order.  He  sees  so  much  of  exery  jmrt,  and 
takes  such  deliglit  m  dwelling  on  it,  that  he  is  apt  to  forget  the 
relation  it  bears  to  others.  He  reminds  us  of  some  short-sighted 
persons  whom  we  have  met  with,  who  coidd  read  the  ten  com¬ 
mandments  if  written  on  a  space  which  a  sixpence  might  cover 
but  would  be  at  a  loss  to  point  from  the  top  of  St  Pauls  to  the 
exact  localities  of  the  Post  Office,  the  Mansion  House,  or  the 
Exchange. 

(hie  part  of  his  methoil  in  ‘Bleak  House'  seems  to  have  im¬ 
posed  a  s})ecial  difficulty  in  the  way  of  preserving  the  unity  of 
the  work.  As  though  it  were  not  enough  to  break  it  up  into 
})iece.s,  one  of  which  must  be  forthcoming  every  month,  w  hatever 
the  stat(^  of  his  liealth  or  materials,  he  has  given  to  it  the 
character  of  a  double  narrative.  The  tale  is  told  by  two 
jiarties,  or  rather  is  distributed  to  the  share  of  two  parties ; — 
one  is  the  author  speaking  in  his  own  person;  the  other 
is  a  female  actor  in  the  story.  Thus  there  was  recpiisite  the 
diversity  of  style  proper  to  the  fictitious  historian,  and  a  gentle 
lady  whose  tastes  cling  to  the  narrow  circle  of  home  life. 
Yet,  in  this,  he  has  admirably  succeeded  The  work  is  Dickens 
throughout ;  but  in  parts  it  is  the  Dickens  whose  portrait 
w'e  have  seen ;  wdiile,  in  others,  it  is  Dickens  disguised  in  the 
dress  of  a  sisterly  form, — the  light  of  the  qui('t  drawn ng-room 
moving  about  in  household  preparations,  or  silently  going  on 
errands  of  love  and  mercy.  And  not  only  is  it  her  attire  that  is 
thrown  around  him,  but  a  stream  of  womanly  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing  seems  to  have  jiassed  into  his  very  heart.  We  know'  of  none 
but  himself  who  could  have  exhibited,  in  this  respect,  such  a 
delicate  conception  of  the  female  mind. 

We  do  not  intend  to  trace  tlie  thread  of  the  manifold  in¬ 
cidents  brought  together  in  the  w^ork  before  us,  but  sirnplv  to 
dip  into  parts  of  it,  by  which  we  may  be  able  to  point  out  some 
of  the  l)eiiuties  and  defects  of  the  book,  and,  as  w  e  conceive,  the 
one-sided  evil  tendencies  wdiich  chiiracterize  some  of  the  obvious 
designs  of  the  w  riter. 

The  great  centre,  around  which  the  events  and  characters 
revolve,  and  a  glim})se  of  which  is  afforded  in  the  opening  chapter, 
is  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  tomb  into  which  the  fortunes  and 
ho}>es  of  so  many  thoasands  have  slowly  descended.  A  very 
fniitful  theme.  Perhaps  it  w^ould  have  been  well  if  Mr.  Dickens 
had  given  an  earlier  exposition  of  it.  Had  his  j)resent  work 
appeareil  twenty  years .  ago,  it  would  have  been  a  revelation  of 
strange  mysteries  to  the  public,  and  might  now  ]ye  looked  upon 
as  liaving  contributed  to  promote  the  beneficial  changes  efft^te<l, 
or  on  the  way  to  be  effected,  by  recent  legislation.  As  it  is,  he 
is  rather  late.  He  only  exhibits  in  a  stronger  and  more  romantic 
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light  what  has  been  pretty  well  matie  kno\\Ti  before  through  the 
earnest  prose  of  plainer  men.  In  this  respect,  he  reminds  us  of 
a  fact  which  has  often  stnick  us  in  regard  to  the  ^wkling  writers 
who,  in  many  things,  profess  to  lead’  tlie  age.  T^ey  are  no  pro¬ 
phets.  ‘  Punch'  deals  severe  blow's  at  abuses,  on  wdiich  the  public 
eye  is  fixed,  but  seldom  deserves  the  credit  of  discovering  them. 
We  have  generally  noticed  that  he  has  followed  in  the  track  of 
the  less  imaginative  ‘Times;'  and  even  the  conductors  of  the 
‘leading  journal'  derive  their  inspiration,  not  from  their  own 
genius,  but  from  the  communications  of  nameless  men  of  busi¬ 
ness,  w'ho,  brought  into  contact  with  the  evils  which  still  have 
their  roots  among  us,  snatch  a  few  minutes  from  their  ordinary' 
avocations,  and  relieve  their  irritated  feelings  by  sending  an 
account  of  their  wrongs  to  Printing  House-s(piare. 

But  if  the  theme  be  not  altogether  a  new  one,  there  is  a  fresh¬ 
ness  about  our  author's  manner  of  setting  it  forth  which  is  as 
good  as  novelty,  and  again  aw'akens  our  gratitude  that  the 

nuisance  is  on  the  road  to  abatement  and  removal.  Tlie  followinir 
•  •  ® 

IS  a  picture  of  the  w  earisome  delay  attending  a  cause  cohimitted 
to  the  keeping  of  the  Lord  Chancellor : — 

‘The  little  jdaintiff  or  defendant,  who  w'as  promisinl  a -new  r(H*king- 
horse  when  Junidyee  and  Jarndyee  should  be  settled,  has  grownup, 
possessetl  himself  of  a  real  horse,  and  trotted  away  into  the  other  w'orld. 
Fair  wards  of  court  have  faded  into  mothers  and  grandmothei*s  ;  a  long 
procession  of  chancellors  has  come  in  and  gone  out ;  the  legion  of  hills 
in  the  suit  have  l>een  transfoiTned  into  mere  hills  of  mortality ;  there 
are  not  three  Janidyces  left  upon  the  earth,  perhaps,  since  old  Tom 
Jamdyce,  in  despair,  blew  his  brains  out  at  a  colfee-house  in  C'haneerv- 
lane;  hut  darndyce  and  Jjumdyce  still  drags  its  dreaiy  length  Indore 
the  court,  ])erennially  hopeless.’ — p.  d. 

The  work  contains  several  illustratioiLs  of  the  terrible  w'orking 
of  the  system.  There  is  a  little  mad  woman — poor  Miss  Mite, 
always  in  court,  carrying  some  small  litter  in  a  reticule,  whicli 
she  (^Ls  her  documents,  principally  consisting  of  paj)er  matches 
and  dry  lavender — who  remembers  that  she  was  a  ward  herself, 
‘  and  w'as  not  mad  then,  but  luid  youth  and  hope,  and  she  believes 
beauty,  but  it  matters  very  little  now,  for  neither  of  the  three 
serv'ed  or  saved  her,  w'ho  has  the  honour  to  attend  court  regulj^ly 
expecting  a  judgment,  shortly,  on  the  day  of  judgment,  for  she 
has  discovered  that  the  sixth  seal  mentioned  in  the  R(‘Velations 
is  the  great  seal,  and  it  has  been  open  a  very  long  time. 

In  contrast  to  this  weak  victim  of  the  ‘  system  of  equity  in  this 
^eat  country,'  we  have  a  portrait  and  history  of  Gridley,  the 
iTian  from  Shropshire, — a  m.an  of  vehement  temperament,  whose 
little  fortune  and  whose  life  have  b(*en  blighted  by  being  drjigged 
”within  the  vortex  of  Chancerv.  The  costs  of  the  suit,  before  the 
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thing  was  fairly  begun,  being  three  times  more  than  the  legacy 
to  which  it  related.  His  resoiu-ce  against  the  wrong  he  feels,  is 
to  pour  forth  in  boiling  rage  demmciations  on  all  the  agents  con¬ 
nected  with  the  6)rstem.  ‘If  I  took  my  WTongs  in  any  other 

way/  thus  he  speaks,  ‘  I  should  be  driven  mad . There  s 

nothing  between  doing  it  and  sinking  into  the  smiling  state  of 
the  poor  little  mad  woman  that  haunts  the  court.'  It  fares  but 
little  better  with  him.  The  tumult  of  his  fierce  passion  soon 
wears  out  his  frame.  Pursued  by  the  detective  officer  for  some 
violence  done  in  his  anger,  he  finds  refuge  in  a  comer  of  the 
shooting  gallery  of  a  bluff  trooper.  There  sickness  seizes  him, 
and  gives  evidence  that  it  will  make  short  work  of  him.  His 
host  goes  out  to  seek  Miss  Flite.  ‘  He  is  on  his  last  march/  says 
the  honest  soldier,  ‘  and  has  a  wish  to  see  her.  He  says  that  they 
can  feel  for  one  another,  and  she  has  been  almost  as  good  as  a 
friend  to  him  here.  I  came  down  to  look  for  her,  for  wlien  I  sat 
by  Gridley  this  afternoon,  I  seemed  to  hear  the  roll  of  the  muffled 
druma'  iHere  is  part  of  the  picture  of  the  last  scene  of  his  poor 
history : — 

‘  It  was  a  bare  room,  partitioned  off  from  the  gallery  with  un])ainto(l 

wood . The  sun  was  low,  near  setting;  his  light  came  redly  in 

above,  without  descending  to  the  ground.  Upon  a  plain  canvas-covered 
sofa  lay  the  man  from  Shropshire,  dressed  much  as  we  had  seen  him 
last,  but  so  changed  that  at  first  I  recognised  no  likeness  in  his  colour¬ 
less  face  to  what  I  recollected.  He  had  been  still  writing  in  his  hiding 
place,  and  still  dwelling  on  his  grievances  hour  after  hour.  A  table 
and  some  shelves  were  covered  with  manuscript  papers,  with  worn  ])ens, 
and  a  medley  of  such  tokens.  Touchingly,  and  awfully  drawn  together, 
he  and  the  little  mad  woman  are  side  by  side,  and,  as  it  were,  alone. 
She  sat  on  a  chair  holding  his  hand,  and  none  of  us  went  close  to  them. 

“  I  told  you  what  w’ould  come  of  it . and  see  here !  Look  at 

us;  look  at  us.”  He  drew  the  hand  of  Miss  Flite  through  his  arm, 
and  brought  her  something  nearer  to  him.  “  This  ends  it.  Of  all  mv 
old  associations,  of  all  my  old  pursuits  and  hopes,  of  all  the  living  and 
the  dead  world,  this  one  poor  soul  alone  comes  natural  to  me,  and  1  am 
fit  for.  There  is  a  tie  of  many  suffering  years  between  us  two,  luid 
it  is  the  only  tie  I  ever  had  on  earth  that  Chancery  has  not  broken.” 

‘“Accept  my  blessing,  Gridley,”  said  Miss  Flite,  in  tears;  “accept 
my  blessing.” 

‘  The  roof  rang  wdth  a  scream  from  Miss  Flite,  which  still  rings  in 
my  ears.  “  O,  no,  Gridley!”  she  said,  as  he  fell  heavily  and  calmly  back 
from  before  her,  “  not  without  my  blessing,  after  so  many  years.” 
p.  248. 

The  principal  illustration  of  the  curse  entailed  by  becoming 
involved  in  Chancery  practice,  is  afforded  by  the  wards  in  Jam- 
dyce  and  Jamdyce.  In  the  third  chapter  we  are  introduced  to 
Miss  Ada  Clare,  ‘such  a  beautiful  girl,  with  such  rich  golden 
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hair,  and  such  a  bright,  innocent,  trusting  face.'  With  her  is  a 
young  gentleman,  her  distant  cousin,  his  name  Richard  Carstone. 
He  is  thus  described  by  Esther,  on  her  first  meeting  with  him : — 

‘  He  was  a  handsome  youth,  with  an  ingenuous  faee,  and  a  most 
engaging  laugh ;  and  after  she  (Ada)  had  called  him  up  to  where  we 
gat,  he  stood  by  us  in  the  light  of  the  tire  too,  talking  gaily  like  a  light¬ 
hearted  boy.  He  was  very  young ;  not  more  than  nineteen  then,  if 
quite  so  much,  hut  nearly  two  years  older  than  she  wius.  They  were 
both  orphans,  and  (w  hat  vvas  very  unexpected  and  curious  to  me)  had 
never  met  before  that  day.  Our  all  three  coming  together  for  the  lirst 
time  in  such  an  unusual  place  was  a  thing  to  he  talked  about ;  and  w^o 
talkeil  al)out  it ;  and  the  fire,  wdiich  had  left  off  w'aning,  wdnked  its  red 
eyes  at  us,  as  Richard  said,  like  a  drow  sy  old  chancery  lion.’ — p.  21. 

One  of  the  saddest  portions  of  the  work  is  the  history  of  these 
young  cousins,  all  through  the  infiuence  wrought  on  Richard  by  the 
suit  He  soon  becomes  the  ardent,  hopeful  lover  of  the  beautiful 
Ada  But  this  connexion  could  not  emancipate  him  from  the 
dreary  pressure  of  ‘  the  cavse,'  wdiich  shortly  crushes  all  his  prac¬ 
tical  energy.  With  touching,  discriminating  minuteness  is  told 
the  gradual  wreck  made  of  his  character  by  his  evil  genius — 
Janidyce  and  Jamdyce.  It  paralyzes  his  decision  when  called 
to  make  choice  of  a  profession.  He  has  no  choice.  Anything 
will  do.  It  is  only  to  be  a  temporary  occupation  until  the  Lord 
Chancellor  releases  the  fortune  of  fabulous  dimensions,  which  is 
his  and  Ada's  due.  He  tries  medicine,  and  then  the  law,  and  at 
last  purchases  a  commission,  with  which  step  he  has  come  to  the 
end  of  his  narrow  resources.  Meanwhile  ‘  the  cause'  acquires  a 
more  absorbing  power  over  him.  He  secretly  marries  Ada,  and 
wastes  her  little  all  in  looking  after  their  united  interests.  He 
grows  suspicious  of  his  benefactor,  Mr.  Jarndyce,  because  he  may 
have  an  interest  in  the  suit  opposed  to  his  owm,  and  therefore 
is  estranged  from  him.  He  then  sinks  into  debt ;  becomes  the 
prey  of  a  crafty  lawyer,  and  is  drawui  daily  to  the  court  as  if  it 
exerted  a  fascinating  spell  over  him.  Poor  Miss  Elite  makes  him 
her  executor — ‘my  executor,  administrator,  and  as.si^ee'  (our 
chancery  phrases,  my  love).  I  have  refiected  that  it  I  should 
wear  out,  he  will  be  able  to  watch  that  judgment  Being  so 
very  regular  in  his  attendance.' 

At  length  the  suit  comes  to  an  end.  There  needs  no  judg¬ 
ment.  The  cause  is  pulled  up  ‘  suddenly.  I  would  say — upon 
the — shall  I  term  it  threshold' — is  the  bland  language  of  the 
legal  gentleman.  Richard  was  in  the  court  when  this  terrible 
destruction  came  to  his  long  deferred  hopes.  He  was  found 
sitting  in  a  ‘  comer  of  the  court,'  like  a  stone  figure.  On  l)eing 
aroused,  he  had  broken  away,  and  as  if  he  would  have  spoken  in 
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a  fierce  voice  to  the  judj^e.  He  wsls  stopped  by  his  mouth  btW 
full  of  blood.'  His  story  is  wound  up  by  one  of  those  touchii^r 
deathbed  scenes  which  Mr.  Dickens  can  so  well  paint  The 
chapter  is  entitled — Beginning  the  World. 

‘  “  1  will  Wgin  the  world  !”  said  Richard,  with  a  light  in  his  cvts. 
My  husband  drew  a  little  nearer  towards  Ada,  and  1  saw  him  soleiunlv 
lift  up  his  hand  to  warn  my  guardian. 

‘  “  When  shall  I  go  Iroin  this  ])laee  to  that  ))leasant  country,  where 
the  old  times  arc,  where  I  shall  have  strength  to  tell  what  l\da  has 
lHH*n  to  me,  wdiere  1  shall  he  able  to  rtvall  my  many  faults  and  hlind- 
nesses — where  1  shall  be  able  to  be  a  guide  to  my  unborn  child  ‘r”  ^aid 
Richard.  ‘‘  When  shall  1  go  ?” 

‘  “  Dear  Rick,  when  you  are  strong  enough,”  returned  my  guardian. 

‘  “  Ada,  my  darling !” 

‘  He  sought  to  raise  himself  a  little.  Allan  raised  him  so  that  she 
could  hold  him  on  her  bosom :  which  was  what  he  w  anted. 

‘  “  I  have  done  you  many  wrongs,  my  own.  1  have  lallcn  like  a 
j)oor  stray  sliadow’  on  your  way.  1  have  married  you  to  ]H»verty  and 
trouble;  I  have  scattered  your  means  to  the  winds.  You  will  forgive 
uie  all  this,  my  Ada,  before  1  begin  the  world  r” 

‘  A  smile  irradiated  his  face  a-s  she  bent  to  kiss  him.  He  slowly  laid 
his  face  dow  n  upon  her  bosom,  drew'  his  arms  closer  round  her  neck, 
and  w  ith  one  panting  sob — lK*gan  the  world.  Not  this  w'orld.  0 !  not 
this!  The  world  that  sets  this  right - .’ — p.  (>18. 

As  we  have  said,  we  cannot  follow  the  windings  of  the  priii- 
cijwil  stoiy%  and  dwell  upon  the  many  characters  which  are 
Immght  before  us.  Esther,  the  child  of  unlaw  ful  love  ; — her  kind, 
fatherly,  and,  wdtlud,  wdse  guardian; — the  })roud  beauty.  Lady 
Dedlock,  ever  attended  by  the  shadow^  of  a  guilty  secret,  and  when 
it  is  no  longer  a  secret,  dying,  exposed  to  the  cold  of  a  dreary 
winter  ’s  morning,  at  the  gate  of  one  of  London’s  reeking  gi  ave-yinds. 
Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  so  nanow  and  so  dignified,  yet  who,  iu 
a  Later  portion  of  the  w  ork,  exhibits  one  of  the  best  })hases  of  our 
nature  that  the  author  has  portrayed; — the  rusty,  cold  s(*archer 
out  juul  discoverer  of  mysteries,  Mr.  Tulkinghorn; — the  noble, 
w'ayaviird  George ; — and  the  fireside  of  Mr.  Bagnet,  presided  over 
by  that  specunen  of  honest  sagacity,  ‘  the  old  soldier.’  The 
Snagsbys; — the  Smallweeds; — and  the  very  iisefid,  though 
foppish,  blighted,  and,  at  last,  'nuiguauimous  Mr.  Guppy. 

For  a  picture  of  these  characters^  and  of  the  scenes  ot  joy  and 
sadness  in  which  they  played  their  part,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  chapters  and  the  illustrations  of  ‘  Bleak  House.’ 

YV  e  must,  however,  give  utterance  to  our  thoughts  in  reference 
to  the  relation  in  wdiich  the  author  has  placed  tw  o  of  the  })arties 
thus  hiistily  mentioned.  YVe  mean  that  strange  love  episoue 
w’hich  is  introduced  as  going  on  between  Mr.  Jarndyce  and 
Esther :  not  exactly  a  love  affair  either,  but  an  engageuieut 
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leading  to  that  result  in  which  true  love  should  end.  Now, 

grhaps,  there  are  no  characters  in  the  book  for  which  the  reader 
jls  so  much  of  genuine  admiration  as  the  piTsons  wlio  pledge 
themselves  in  this  alliance.  Yet  surely  every  one  must  have  ex¬ 
perienced  the  sensation  of  painful  surprise  on  finding  that  their 
marriage  was  likely  to  be  i)art  of  the  denminru^iit  of  the  tale. 
Stripped  of  the  plei\sant  drapery,  which  the  author  can  throw 
over  the  most  unnatural  incidents,  the  following  is  a  plain  sketch 
of  the  affair : — There  is  Esther,  a  model  of  sweetness  and  affec¬ 
tion,  whose  very  nature  it  is  to  love  the  fresh  and  the  bt‘autiful, 
and  the  young ;  who  does,  in  hvct,  unwittingly  peld  her  heart  to 
a  young  surgeon,  Mr.  Allan  Woodcourt,  about  to  sail  for  India. 
On  the  other  side,  there  is  ^Ir.  Jamdyce,  one  of  the  kindest, 
noblest  specimens  of  the  English  nature,  but  who  has  turned  the 
brow  of  the  hill  of  life,  and  whose  scant,  silvery  hair  gives  him 
the  aspect  of  sustaining  a  paternal  relation  to  his  ward.  Well, 
in  tlie  forty-fourth  chapter,  we  have  this  aged  gentleman  spt'ak- 
ing  very  gravely  to  Esther,  telling  her  his  wish  to  communicate 
something  of  moment  in  a  letter,  l)ut  will  not  do  it,  unless  she  is 
fully  resolved  within  herself  that  nothing  can  change  him  as  she 
knows  him.  ‘  If  you  are  sure  of  that,  on  good  consideration, 
•end  Charley  to  me  this  night  week  for  the  letter.' 

At  the  a})pointed  time  the  little  messenger  is  sent,  and  returns 
with  the  epistle,  which  is  laid  on  the  table  until  she  has  gone  to 
bed.  There  it  is  opened  mid  read — ‘  very  impressive  in  its  love 
for  me.  It  asked  me  to  be  the  mistress  of  Bleak  House.' 

A  fortnight  passed  over,  in  which  nothing  is  siiid  by  either  of 
the  interested  parties  on  this  communication,  when  one  afternoon, 
as  they  are  going  out  for  a  ride,  Esther,  being  dressed  bel’ore 
Ada,  conies  on  her  guardian  in  the  draw  ing-room,  and  gives  him 
her  answ^er  by  putting  her  arms  around  his  neck  mid  kissing  him. 
He  said,  ‘  Was  this  tlie  mistress  of  Bleak  House?'  and  she  said 
es.'  And  then  they  fall  into  their  old  positions,  as  though  no  such 
eventful  jioint  in  their  history  had  been  passed.  So  iar  the  affair 
had  a  look  of  oddness  about  it.  But  wc  became  reconciled  to  it, 
and  content  to  look  for  a  prosier  finish  to  the  history  of  the 
heroine  thmi  w^e  had  anticipated.  We  remembered  that  a  great 
change  luul  come  over  her  since  she  treasured  up  the  flowers  left 
by  Mr.  Woodcourt.  Disease  had  somewhat  disfigured  her  face; 
she  had  learned  that  she  was  the  child  of  shame: — two  facts 
sufficient  to  banish  the  dreams  of  earlier  days;  facts,  too,  which 
imparted  a  character  of  noble  generosity  to  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Jamdyce.  But  something  stranger  was  to  come.  After  the  letter 
mentioned  above,  we  read  through  about  twenty  chajiters  with 
scarcely  miy  reference  to  the  engagement  thus  made.  At  length 
Esther  brings  the  business  to  a  point.  She  went  into  her 
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guardian  8  room,  shutting  the  door  after  her.  ‘  Well,  Dame 
Durden,’  said  the  matter-of-fact  lover,  ‘  you  want  money.’  Jsq. 
She  ha(l  plenty  in  hand.  It  was  not  that  which  she  had  come  to 
say,  hut  ‘  I  will  be  mistress  of  Bleak  House  when  you  like.’  Ami 
the  next  month  is  fixed  on  for  the  marriage.  Meanwhile  the 
young  surgeon  has  returned,  a  gentle  but  heroic  nature,  abound¬ 
ing  in  good  works,  and  his  heart  still  full  of  the  old  afiection 
which  had  led  him  to  leave  the  bouquet  for  Esther  with  Miss 
Elite.  He  makes  a  proposal  of  his  love,  but  in  a  veiy^  tender 
manner  is  denied.  The  preparations  for  the  wedding  go  on,  in 
the  midst  of  which,  however,  the  anticipated  bridegroom  finds 
op}X)rtunity  to  indulge  his  active  benevolence  in  providing  a 
suitable  house  for  Mr.  Woodcourt  in  the  country.  On  a  sudden 
Esther  is  summoned  to  meet  him  there.  He  is  awaiting  her 
arrival,  and  supjioses  she  is  full  of  curiosity  to  know  why  he  has 
brought  her  there.  They  pass  through  a  flower  garden,  and  the 
first  thing  she  sees  is  that  the  beds  and  flowers  are  all  laid 
out  according  to  the  manner  of  the  beds  and  flowers  at  home. 
It  is  the  same  in  the  cottage — in  all  the  arrangements  she  finds 
reference  to  her  tastes  and  fancies,  her  little  methods  and  inven¬ 
tions,  her  odd  ways  everywhere.  Such  is  the  young  surgeon’s 
house,  and  not  his  alone.  Mr.  Jamdyce  leads  her  out  of  the 
porch,  and  shows  her,  written  over  it,  Bleak  House^  the  Bleak 
House  of  which  she  is  to  be  the  mistress  in  the  renewal  of  her 
earliest  love !  This  is  the  naked  story. 

It  is  said  matches  are  made  in  heaven :  and  certainly  if  this 
is  a  specimen,  strange  processes  are  carried  on  in  the  celestial 
laboratory ;  though  we  acknowledge  that  in  the  case  before  us,  the 
product  is  as  good  as  could  be  desired,  and  better  than  we  ex¬ 
pected.  In  our  opinion,  the  best  portions  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  works 
are  the  pictures  he  draws  of  characters  subordinate  to  the  main 
personages  of  the  story.  He  is  especially  successful  in  depicting 
the  features  of  those  who  dwell  amidst  the  murky  gloom  of 
England’s  lowest  life.  The  gem  of  ‘  Bleak  House’  is  ‘poor  Jo,’ 
the  crossing-sweeper,  hapless  representative  of  a  class  whose  very 
existence  from  generation  to  generation  cries  shame  on  the  land 
in  which  they  dwell.  He  is  introduced  to  the  reader  at  an  in¬ 
quest  held  on  the  body  of  a  law->vriter,  whose  dark  previous 
history  has  laid  the  foundation  of  the  chief  events  in  the  tale. 
The  inquiry  is  going  on ; — 

“‘Oh!  here’s  the  boy,  gentlemen!  Here  he  is;  veiw'  muddy,  vei^' 
hoarse,  very  ragged.  Now,  hoy!  But  stop  a  minute.  Caution.  This 
boy  must  he  put  through  a  few  preliminary  paces.” 

‘“Name,  Jo.  Nothing  else  that  he  knows  on.  Don’t  know  that 
everybody  has  two  names.  Never  heerd  of  sich  a  think.  Don’t  know 
that  Jo  is  short  for  a  longer  name.  Thinks  it  long  enough  for  him. 
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He  don’t  find  no  fault  with  it.  Spell  it?  No.  He  can’t  spell  it.  No 
father,  no  mother,  no  friends.  Never  been  to  school.  What’s  home? 
Knows  a  broom’s  a  broom,  and  knows  it’s  wicked  to  tell  a  lie.  Don’t 
recollect  who  told  him  about  the  broom  or  about  the  lie,  but  knows 
both.  Can’t  exactly  say  w  hat’ll  be  done  to  him  arter  he’s  dead  if  he 
tells  a  lie  to  the  gentlemen  here,  but  believes  it’ll  be  something 
wery  bad  to  punish  him,  and  serve  him  right — and  so  he’ll  tell  the 
truth.” 

‘“This  wWt  do,  gentlemen!”  says  the  coroner.*  (Jo’s  evidence  is 
rejected.) 

‘  That  graceless  creature  only  know^s  that  the  dead  man  (whom  he 
recognisetl  just  now  by  his  yellow  face  and  black  hair)  w'ius  sometimes 
hooted  and  pursued  about  the  streets.  That  one  cold  wdnter  night, 
when  he,  the  boy,  w'lus  shivering  in  a  doorway  near  his  cro.ssing,  the 
man  turned  to  look  at  him,  and  came  back,  and  having  (juestioned  him 
and  found  that  he  had  not  a  friend  in  the  world,  said,  “  Neither  have 
I.  Not  one!”  and  gave  him  the  i)rice  of  a  supper  and  a  night’s  lodging. 
That  the  man  had  often  spoken  to  him  since,  and  asked  him 
whether  he  slept  sound  at  night,  and  how*  he  bore  cold  and  hunger, 
and  w’hether  he  ever  wished  to  die,  luid  similar  strange  (luestions. 
That  w’hen  the  man  had  no  money,  he  w'ould  say  in  passing,  “  I  am 
as  poor  as  you  to-day,  Jo;”  hut  that  when  he  had  any  he  had  always 
(as  the  boy  most  heartily  believes)  been  glad  to  give  him  some. 

‘  “  He  w  as  wTry  good  to  me,”  says  the  boy,  w'i})ing  his  eyes  with  his 
wretched  sleeve.  “  Yen  1  see  him  a  lay  in’  so  stretched  out  just  now,  1 
wished  he  could  have  heerd  me  tell  him  so.  He  w'os  wery  good  to  me, 
he  wos!”  ’ — p.  104. 

His  (lead  friend  is  buried  in  a  hemmed-in  churchyard,  *  with 
houses  looking  on — on  every  side,  save  where  a  reeking  little 
tunnel  of  a  court  gives  access  to  the  iron  gate.' 

*  With  tlie  night  comes  a  slouching  figure  through  the  tunnel  court, 
to  the  outside  of  the  iron  gate.  It  holds  the  gate  wdth  its  hands,  and 
looks  in  between  the  bars  ;  stands  looking  in  for  a  little  while. 

‘  It  then,  wdth  an  old  broom  it  carries,  softly  sweeps  the  step,  and 
makes  the  archw^ay  clean.  It  does  so  very  busily  and  trimly ;  looks  in 
again,  a  little  while ;  and  so  de])arts. 

Mo,  is  it  thou?  Well,  well!  Though  a  rejected  witness,  who 
can’t  exactlv  say  wdiat  wdll  l)e  done  to  him  in  greater  hands  than  men’s, 
thou  art  not  (juite  in  outer  darkness.  There  is  something  like  a 
distant  ray  of  light  in  thy  muttered  reason  for  this. 

‘  “  He  was  w  ery  good  to  me,  he  w’as  !”  Poor  Jo !  Dug  up  from  the 
depths  of  society  in  a  metropolis  w’hich  calls  itself  the  richest,  the 
most  civilized,  and  the  most  religious  in  the  w’orld — mud  and  filth 
help  to  keep  together  the  rags  w'hich  make  a  pretence^  of  cover¬ 
ing  his  person : — ignorance  without  a  rent  is  the  clothing  of  his 
mind : — yet  his  heart  is  not  utterly  buried.  There  is  a  touch  of 
humanity  in  him,  w’hich  may  make  the  best  of  us  to  feel  that  he  and 
W’e  are  one ;  and  that  w'e  ow'e  to  such  as  he,  the  feelings  of  brotherly 
sympathy.’ — p.  107. 
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We  cannot  follow  the  gifted  writer  in  the  track  of  the  boy’s 
mean,  joyless  history.  We  linger  on  the  points  at  which  he  comes 
in  sigiit  See  how  he  leaves  his  wretched  comer  at  ToDinilUdones, 
and  goes  forth  to  meet  the  tardy  morning,  munching  his  crust 
on  the  (loi^r-step  of  the  ‘  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.'  See  how,  when  the  day  chjmges,  and 
turns  dark  and  grizzly,  he  becomes  the  guide  of  Lady  1  )edlock 
to  the  iron-gate  of  the  churchyard,  where  his  friend — her  more 
than  friend — was  laid.  How  he  gets  into  the  cold  gripe  of  Mr. 
Tulkinghorn,  and  is  consciously  followed  by  the  sleepless  eyes  of 
Mr.  Bucket — how  he  is  dodged  al)out,  and  made  to  vcoce  oUy 
until  he  finds  no  place  for  him  within  forty  miles  of  London — 
how  he  is  fouiul  at  the  brick-kiln,  near  St.  Albans,  shaking  with 
disease,  and  taken  to  Mr.  Jamdyce's  house,  where  he  is  the 
unwitting  instmment  of  spoiling  Esther  s  beauty — how  we  lose 
sight  of  him,  until  after  many  chapters  he  turns  up  again  in  his 
old  haunt,  Tom-oll-alones,  his  face  hollow,  and  his  eyes  having 
an  emaciated  glare,  vindicating  his  right  to  charge  the  world  with 
having  done  its  worst  on  him.  ‘  An't  I  unfortnet  enough  for 
you  yet?  How  unfortnet  do  you  want  me  fur  to  be?  Pve  been  a 
chivied  and  a  chivied,  fust  by  one  on  you,  and  next  by  another  on 
you,  till  Pm  worritted  to  skins  and  bones.' 

He  is  on  his  last  tramp  now.  None  but  the  strongest  of  his 
order  wear  long  I  W  e  close  our  extracts  by  (|uoting  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  exit  from  a  stage  in  which  he  had  })layed  so  miserable 
a  part.  He  is  lying  in  the  comer  of  the  Trooj)er's  shooting 
gallery,  where  Gridley  died: — 

‘  After  a  short  relapse  into  sleep  or  stupor,  he  makes,  of  a  sud  den,  a 
strong  effort  to  get  out  of  bed. 

‘  “  Stiiy,  do !  What  now  ?’* 

‘  “  It’s  time  for  me  to  go  to  that  there  l)erryin  ground,  sir,”  he 
returns  with  a  wild  look. 

‘  “  Lie  down  and  tell  me.  What  burying  ground,  .lo  ?” 

*  ‘‘  Where  they  laid  him  as  was  wery  good  to  me,  wery  good  to  me 
indeed,  he  was.  It’s  time  fur  me  to  go  down  to  that  there  berrvin 
ground,  sir,  and  ask  to  be  put  along  with  him.  1  wants  to  go  there 
and  be  berried.  He  used  fur  to  say  to  me,  ‘  I  am  as  poor  as  you  to¬ 
day,  Jo,’  he  ses.  1  wants  to  tell  him  that  1  am  as  jxjor  as  him  now, 
and  have  come  there  to  be  laid  along  wdth  him.” 

‘  “  Bye  and  bye,  Jo.  Bye  and  bye.” 

‘  “  Ah !  P’raps  they  wouldn’t  do  it  if  I  was  to  go  myself.  But  will 
you  promise  to  have  me  took  there,  sir,  and  laid  along  with  him 

‘  “  1  will,  indeed.” 

‘  “  TliankiH;,  sir.  Thankee,  sir.  They’ll  have  to  get  the  key  of  the 
gate  afore  they  take  me  in,  for  it’s  alius  locked.  And  there’s  a  step 
there,  as  1  used  fur  to  clean  wdth  my  broom.  It’s  turned  wery  dark, 
sir.  Is  there  anv  light  a  comin  ?” 
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‘  “  It  is  coming  fast,  Jo.” 

‘  Fast.  The  cart  is  shaken  all  to  pieces,  and  the  rugged  road  is 
very  near  its  end. 

Jo,  my  poor  fellow  !” 

I  hear  you,  sir,  in  the  dark,  hut  I’m  a  gropin — a  gropin — let  me 
catch  hold  of  your  hand.” 

‘  ‘‘  Jo,  can  you  say  what  1  say  ?” 

ril  sav  anvthink,  as  you  say,  sir,  for  1  knows  it’s  srood.” 

*  “Our  Father.” 

‘  “  Our  Father  !  Yes,  that’s  wery  good,  sir.” 

‘“Which  art  ix  Heaven.” 

“‘Art  in  Heaven — is  the  light  a  comin,  sir  ?” 

‘  “  It  is  close  at  hand.  Hallowed  re  thy  name  !” 

‘  “  Hallowed  he — thy - ” 

‘  Tlie  light  is  come  upon  the  dark  iK^nightcd  way.  Deiul !’ — j).  45S. 

Peace  to  the  ashes  of  the  poor  outcast ;  and  thanks  to  tlie 
author  for  this  touching  picture  of  his  end, — a  picture  which 
will  take  its  place  with  the  death-bed  scenes  of  little  Paul  in 
‘Homhey  iuid  Son,*  and  of  gentle  Nell  and  the  Schoolboy  in  the 
‘  Old  Curiosity  Shop,*  as  among  the  choicest  ])roductions  of  his 
pen. 

It  seems  ungracious  as  well  as  })resum})tuous — and  we  feel  un¬ 
willing  to  say  anything  in  disparagement  of  an  author  to  wdiom 
the  ])uhlic  are  indebted  for  so  much  pleasant  reading— yet  we 
should  not  do  justice  to  our  own  feelings  nor  to  the  book  under 
notice,  if  we  did  not  indicfite  our  opinion  that  Jis  an  artist  Mr. 
Dickens  is  not  perfect ;  w  hile  as  a  teacher  his  lessons  are  not 
always  to  be  relied  on.  One  of  the  faidts  with  whicli  he  may  be 
charged  is  that  of  ejxi(jffemiion. 

No  one  has  a  quicker  eye  to  discover,  or  can  better  hit  off  the 
peculiarities  of  the  odd  members  of  our  species  wdth  whom  we 
sometimes  meet  in  life.  But  he  fixes  his  view  so  intently  on  the 
peculiarities  that  he  can  see  nothing  else ;  and  wdien  the  portrait 
is  finished,  the  man  is  hidden  beneath  the  mask  of  his  eccentri¬ 
cities.  It  is  as  if  a  painter  in  sketching  a  countenance  in  wliich 
a  large  nose  is  the  distinguishing  feature,  should,  for  a  likeness, 
draw  nothing  but  a  nose,  and  forget  to  indicate  that  there  is  a 
fcu^e  behind,  though  not  so  much  of  it  to  l)e  seen  as  in  other 
persons. 

Mr.  Skimpole,  of  ‘  Bleak  House,*  is  an  example  of  the  defect 
of  which  we  are  speaking.  A  wx*ll-known  popular  w’riter  has 
been  pointed  out  as  the  original  of  this  picture.  e  have  met 
with  j)ersons  of  whom  Skimpole  is  evidently  designed  iis  a  type, — 
persons  who  are  so  simple,  that  they  can  without  misgiving  impose 
themselves  as  burdens  on  the  world, — liabies  in  society, — babies^ 
however,  who  manage  to  secure  easy  nursing  from  the  less  amiable 
members  of  society.  We  have  often  wished  that  some  one  would 
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take  a  whip  and  flog  them  into  the  development  of  a  more  manly 
nature.  Perhaps  the  author  has  intended  to  do  some  such 
service  in  the  character  of  which  we  are  speaking.  But  un¬ 
fortunately  it  is  overdrawn.  Fer  a  time  we  half  thought  that  he 
was  describing  some  crazed  being  whose  madness  took  this  fonn, 
and  we  knew  not  which  to  award  him,  pity  or  contempt  But 
when  his  real  character  does  come  out,  our  speculations  are 
occupied  with  another  subject,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  whether  to 
comj>assionate  or  despise  Mr.  Jamdyce  for  keeping  his  house  open 
for  such  a  creature  to  prey  on  his  frienda 

Again,  Mr.  Dickens  seems  to  us  to  betray  a  conscious  lack  of 
power  in  resorting  so  frequently  to  the  old  device  of  ])ainting  a 
vile  moral  nature  under  an  outside  of  ugliness,  and  sometimes  of 
infinnity.  In  the  ‘Old  Curiosity  Shop,^  the  mis-shapen  person  of 
Quilp  described  in  graphic  style  by  the  author,  and  exhibited  in 
unmitigated  deformity  in  the  illustrations,  helps  very  much  to 
make  him  the  monster  he  is  in  the  estimation  of  the  reader, 
and,  indeed,  fonns  a  convenient  covering  under  which  to  conceal 
the  unnaturalness  of  much  that  is  attributable  to  him. 

In  ‘  Bleak  House*  we  And  a  parallel  instance  in  the  Smallweed 
family ;  all  ugly  as  well  as  base,  and  the  ugliest  and  most  des¬ 
picable  among  them — that  is  the  oldest — doubled  up  by  the 
infirmities  of  age.  The  result  is  a  spectacle  from  which  we  turn 
in  disgust,  certainly,  but  the  moral  reprobation  is  mingled  with 
the  feeling  with  which  we  depart  from  the  wards  of  a  hospital, 
or  from  the  lunatics  cell.  Now  we  think  that  the  cormption 
that  abounds  in  the  world  is  not  always,  perhaps  not  generally, 
heniltled  by  such  an  odious  exterior.  And,  therefore,  if  tlie  \vriter 
wishes,  through  the  novel,  to  hold  up  to  abhorrence  the  vile 
parts  of  humanity,  he  would  do  it  better  by  showing  them  in 
the  dress  they  usually  wear  in  the  walks  of  common  life,  so  that 
the  reader  may  know  them,  and  reprobate  them  when  he  sees 
them,  and  not  waste  his  scorn  and  indignation  on  a  fictitious 
creation,  of  which  it  is  rare  to  meet  any  resemblance. 

We  regret  that  before  we  close  we  must  speak  disapprovingly 
of  one  part  of  the  design  nmning  through  this,  in  many  respects, 
fascinating  book.  There  is  an  evident  attempt  to  bring  odium  on 
the  pastors  of  the  uujyi'ivileged  sects,  and  on  the  enterprises  of 
w^orld-wdde  philanthropy  which  form  one  of  the  chief  glories  of 
the  age  in  which  w^e  live. 

Mr.  Dickens  has  found  it  convenient  before  to  introduce  the 
ministers  of  Bethels,  Zions,  and  Ebenezers,  to  his  readers ;  «and 
we  regret  that  he  has  not  been  charitable  enough  to  give  a  fairer 
example  of  them  than  is  to  be  found  in  Mr,  Chadbtindy  a  man 
whose  principal  characteristics  are,  speaking  abominable  English, 
stufiing  himself  with  hot  muffins,  drinking  we  know  not  how 
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many  cups  of  tea,  and  rejoicing  when  he  can  get  a  stiff  j)ortion 
of  a  stronger  beverage.  The  pages  of  ‘Bleak  House*  will  be 
read  by  many  whose  knowledge  of  the  clergy  is  derived  from 
intercourse  with  nothing  lower  than  the  dignified  gentlemanly 
rector  or  vicar ;  and  we  are  afraid  that  the  >vriter  may  wish  to 
suggest  to  them,  that  the  personage  he  has  described  is  a  siimple 
of  a  class  which  numbers  thousands  in  this  land.  If  so,  we  can 
only  say,  that  it  is  an  insinuation  which  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  qualified  and  prepared  to  deny.  We  suppose  Mr. 
Dickens  has  not  had  opportunities  for  judging  fairly  of  the  men 
whom  he  caricaturea  We  advise  him  to  leave  them  alone,  and 
to  eschew  allusions  to  matters  which  are  beyond  his  reach.  We 
understand  what  he  means ;  and  we  can  tell  him  that  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  good  taste,  by  what  better  informed  people  know  to  be 
scandalously  false  and  mischievous  insinuations,  refiects  no  credit 
on  his  intelligence,  and  can  gratify  none  but  the  ignorant  and 
irreligious  vulgar  in  any  rank  of  life. 

Mrs.  Jellyby  and  Mrs.  Pardiggle  are  introduced  apparently  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  serve  as  a  mark  through  which  arrows 
may  reach  missionary  and  other  benevolent  institutions,  their 
agents.  The  one  is  a  slattern,  neglecting  her  household  that  she 
may  attend  to  correspondence  in  reference  to  Boriaboola  Gha. 
The  other  is  a  forbidding  domestic  t3Tant,  making  her  children 
hate  her,  because  she  forces  them  to  contribute  their  pocket  money 
to  distant  objects.  Now,  if  Mr.  Dickens  intended  to  exhibit 
these  as  examples  of  the  friends  of  missions,  and  humanity  in 
general,  we  say  again  that  the  tnith  of  the  picture  is  denied 
by  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  real 
household  character  of  the  ])arties  here  represented,  and  who 
\vill  think  that,  in  making  females  the  ridiculous  butts  for  his 
attacks  on  great  institutions,  he  has  shown  a  lack  of  that  chivalry 
to  which  gentlemen  of  his  order  prefer  so  loud  a  claim. 

It  is  evident  that,  by  offensive  |)ersonifi cations  of  the  agents  of 
philanthropic  societies,  the  aim  is,  to  hold  up  to  odium  the  very 
designs  of  those  societies,  as  being  either  culptible  or  unwise.  If 
Mr.  Dickens  is  right  in  this,  then  his  censures  fall,  not  so  much 
on  present  institutions  as  on  Him  who  gave  all  nations  as  a  charge 
to  His  disciples,  and  on  those  who,  accepting  that  charge  in  its 
hteral  signification,  sought  to  carry  it  out.  If  this  is  what  the 
author  means,  it  would  be  more  candid  in  him  to  say  so,  and  not 
to  insinuate,  as  he  does  sometimes,  that  he  is  a  truer  admirer  of 
the  Nazarene  Teacher,  than  those  who  profess  to  act  up  to  His 
broad  commands. 

The  standing  argument  against  Foreign  Missions  is,  that  they 
take  away  the  resources  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  meeting 
the  poverty,  ignorance,  and  heathenism  which  abounds  at  home. 
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To  this  assumption  we  have  two  replies : — First,  that  during  the 
period  in  which  labours  among  the  heathen  have  engaged  the 
interest  of  various  parties  in  this  country,  more,  a  hundred-fold 
more,  has  been  done  for  the  health,  the  education,  and  the  evan- 
gcdization  of  the  English  p<x)r,  than  was  ever  done  in  a  like  period 
before;  and,  seamdly,  this  home-work  hi\s  been  done  niainlv 
nearly  altogether,  by  the  same  classes  from  which  foreign  missions 
derive  their  support.  One  of  the  sayings  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Esther  is,  that  she  found  nobody  wdth  a  mission  cared  at  all  for 
anybody  else's  mission — a  stroke  of  wit  which  falls  most  direc'tlv  on 
the  author  himself,  for,  in  this  work,  he  is  surely  decr^dng  even’ 
mission  but  that  of  befriending  ‘  poor  J o."  We  are  reminded,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  dedication,  that  he  has  in  a  more  practical  manner 
enlisted  in  another  mission,  viz.,  the  establishment  of  a  ‘  (fiiild  of 
Literature  and  Art,*  which,  w’e  believe,  has  hitherto  been  pro¬ 
moted  by  acting  a  jdeasant  drama  in  aristocratic  saloons  before 
the  nobility  and  beauty  of  the  land. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  friends  of  more  vulgar  missions 
have  taunted  Mr.  Dickens  and  his  associates  for  their  devotion  to 
this  object  It  is,  perhaps,  very  benevolent  and  charitable.  Yet 
we  mav  be  allowed  to  siiv,  that  it  is  a  work  of  charitv  which  can 
be  mme  al>out  in  full  dress  without  much  danger  of  being  soiled. 
And  he  who  has  chosen  such  a  very  pleasant  ‘  mission’  for  himself 
w’ould,  we  think,  have  done  more  nobly  if  he  had  left  unmolested 
tluwt^  who  are  engaged  in  missions  of  a  less  attractive  kind. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  close  our  notice  of  this  work  as 
the  eulogists  rather  than  the  censurers  of  a  writer  who  has 
atfonled  us  many  an  hour’s  delight.  But  we  should  have  lu‘en 
wanting  in  what  \ve  felt  to  l>e  the  course^  of  duty  had  we  pas.sed 
by  the  grave  matters  to  which  we  have  referred.  We  take 
leave  of  Mr.  Dickens  with  the  encouraging  but  cautionnr\’ 
couns<?l — Cio  on  exhibiting  to  an  increasing  number  of  readers 
‘the  romantic  side  of  familiar  things,’ pointing  out  in  all  their 
defonnitv  the  evils  that  cluster  around  our  institutions,  bringing 
forth  to  daylight  the  dark  haunts  and  characters  which,  as  plague 
spots,  are  festering  beneath  the  respectabilities  of  English  life ; 
go  on  as  the  graphic  exposer  of  ‘  poor  Jo’s’  sad  wTongs.  But 
be  careful  that,  in  vour  manner  of  doing  this,  you  do  not  lay 
yourself  ojien  to  the  charge  of  being  the  somewhat  rash,  h(*ed!ess 
slanderer  of  that  }iart  of  the  British  nation  among  whom  hitherto 
p>or  ‘Joes’  have  found  their  best  working  friends.  Nor  vainly 
expect  to  produce  the  fairest  fruits  of  humanity  while  you  ignore, 
despise,  or  misrepresent  the  humble  sowers  of  the  precious  seed  of 
that  divine  truth  from  which  alone  those  fniits  have  ever  spning. 
Trust  not  too  sanguinely  the  fascination  of  even  your  delightful 
genius.  You  have  done  much  to  increase  our  mental  pleasures 
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anil  to  refresh  onr  moral  sensibilities,  to  expose  many  things  that 
are  hollow  among  ns,  and  to  charm  ns  with  ideal  pictures  on  which 
it  does  the  heart  good  to  look ;  but  neither  yonr  pimer  now,  nor 
your  happiness  when  yon  ‘ herji n  the  world*  will  he  increased  by 
attenij)ting  to  sever  the  virtues  of  society  from  the  ])rincipleR 
which  have  been  sent  down  from  heaven  on  purpose  to  implant 
and  ripen  them. 


Aut.  III. — Sights  and  Sounds:  the  Mgsterg  of  the  Dag.  By  Henry 
Spicer,  Ksq.  pp.  ISO.  Loudon :  Thoma-s  Bosworth.  1S5IL ' 

2.  Facts  and  Phantasies.  A  Sequel  to  Sights  and  Sounds  :  the  Mgsterg 
of  the  Dag.  By  Henry  Spicer,  Es(p  12ino.  pp.  110.  London: 
T.  Bosworth. 

Spiriti^VLISM,  though  but  young  in  its  modern  form,  has 
already  a  literature  of  its  own,  not  only  in  the  ephemeral 
re|K)rts  of  the  American  press,  and  in  the  notices  of  ‘  Punch'  and 
‘  Diogenes,'  but  in  elaborate  works  written  by  eaniest  l)elievers 
who  are  anxious  to  proselyte,  if  only  with  the  view  of  li'ssening 
the  storm  of  ridicule  by  which  their  new  faith  has  l)een  assailed. 
Even  if  the  doi  aejs  of  the  rappists  had  no  concern  for  us,  their 
widtiniiu  fall  within  our  province.  A  ])ody  of  reputed  factw  on 
the  awful  mystery  of  the  spiritual  world  demands  attention 
on  the  ground  that  even  if  frivolous  or  falsi'  they  may  still  bt^ 
dangerous,  anil  if  true,  more  dangerous  than  ever.  And  if  we 
sutler  these  re|)ort.s,  lying  wonders  or  solemn  tniths,  to  jjass 
without  challenge,  and  worm  their  way  into  anything  like  general 
acce[)tance,  w  e  may  be  startled,  after  a  while,  to  find  how  many 
men  will  first  give  themselves  in  blindness  to  the  guidance  of 
these  communications,  and  then,  when  they  discover  or  suspect 
imposture,  their  hearts,  weary  and  ashamed  of  delusion,  will 
utterly  repel  or  neglect  the  teaidiings  from  al)Ove  conceniing 
things  spiritual,  unseen,  and  eternal.  Besides,  on  the  supjM>8ition 
that  these  spirit-words  are  verily  ‘  tidings  from  the  invisible  world,' 
it  is  incumbent  on  us  at  least  to  judge  them  by  the  standard 
which  God  has  given  to  us; — we  may  not  hfistily  suppost'  such  a 
thing;  but  if  we  should  come  to  this  conclusion  it  certainly  would 
not  (lo  harm  to  iiny  one,  so  long  as  he  hehl  hist  to  the  authority 
of  the  word  of  God.  Neither  woidd  it  excite  great  surprisci  nor 
tend  to  heighten  our  respect  for  these  words  to  find,  .'is  we  cer¬ 
tainly  should,  that  spirits  out  of  the  body  could  be  just  as  ignorant 
and  as  untruthful  as  those  that  are  still  in  the  flosh.  Without 
further  preface,  then,  it  is  our  wish  to  give  a  fair  but  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  new  phenomena,  and  then  to  offer  some  observations 
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to  the  effect  that  even  if  the  things  stated  are  tnie  they  are  not 
worth  believing.  They  may  be  a  diversion  to  the  young  and 
idle,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  consistent  and  iinj>ortant  to 
claim  any  authority  or  to  supersede  any  cherished  belief,  good  or 
bad. 

Mr.  Spicer  must  be  alike  our  guide  and  our  authority  for  the 
facts  stated — a  pleasant  enough  guide  ;  and  as  for  authority,  his 
is  such  as  is  derived  from  the  contrast  between  former  ])rejudice 
and  present  faith,  as  well  as  from  frequent  opportunities  of  ])er- 
sonal  investigation  resulting  in  growing  conviction.  As  we  shall, 
therefore,  be  so  greatly  indebted  to  him,  it  would  be  graceless  to 
make  an  effort  at  fault-finding.  The  main  objection  we  have  to 
the  book  is  undue  thickness,  induced  by  the  presence  of  a  most 
unreasonable  quantity  of  extraneous  matter.  \Ve  regret  that  we 
are  not  able  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  more  recent  work  of  the 
Hon.  Judge  Edmonds  on  the  same  subject,  but  from  his  well- 
known  character  we  may  venture  to  expect  from  him  a  lucid 
account  of  carefully  conducted  experiments. 

It  appears  that  this  new  movement  began  in  a  small  way  and  an 
old  way,  in  a  haunted  house  in  the  village  of  Hydesville,  Mayne 
county,  New  York,  first  during  the  tenancy  of  one  Michael  Week- 
man  (not  a  very  inappropriate  name),  and  subsequently  of  the  Fox 
family.  (Another  nice  name.)  Mysterious  noises  were  frequently 
heard  in  unlikely  places,  and  at  unsuitable  hours.  By  gradual 
experiment  it  was  discovered  that  by  means  of  the  alphabet  in¬ 
tercourse  might  be  established  with  the  producing  cause  of  the 
disturbance,  and  the  information  obtained  w^as  that  the  spirit  of 
Charles  Ra3rn  haunted  the  scene  of  his  own  murder.  Some  of 
the  young  women  of  the  Fox  family  w^ent  on  a  visit  to  Rochester, 
and  to  their  astonishment,  doubtless,  the  knocking  accompanied 
them.  And  now  the  thing  done  in  a  corner  had  to  undergo  the 
trying  scrutiny  of  a  more  public  scepticism.  Two  committees  of 
responsible  men  were  elected  to  try  the  case,  and  they  delegateil 
the  more  delicate  duties  of  their  office  to  a  sub-committee  of 
ladies,  who  disrobed  the  ‘media'  to  make  sure  ag«ainst  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  any  secret  fixtures  for  knocking,  and  who  concluded 
their  toil  by  handing  in  the  following  certificate: — ‘When  they 
were  standing  on  pillow’s,  with  a  handkerchief  tied  round  the 
l>ottom  of  their  dresses,  tight  to  the  ankles,  we  all  heard  the  ra])- 
pings  on  the  wall  and  floor  distinctly.' 

The  Rev.  C.  Hammond,  of  Rochester,  had  his  attention 
attracted  by  these  marv^ellous  reports,  and,  like  a  good  clergy¬ 
man,  disbelieved  them,  but  examined  into  them,  and — was  con¬ 
vert  eil.  And  w  e  rather  think  that  even  amongst  the  clergy  there 
are  few  that  could  withstand  such  very  practical  testimony  as 
that  by  which  the  determined  spirits  overwhelmed  Mr.  Ham- 
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mond  8  doubt  Hear  the  account  of  one  s^aiice  which  he 
attended : — 

‘  It  wa.s  al)out  eij^ht  o’clock  in  the  ovenint^.  A  lighted  candle  was 
placed  on  a  large  table,  and  we  seated  ourselves  around  it.  .  .  .  On 
taking  our  positions  the  sounds  were  heard,  and  continued  to  multiply 
and  become  more  violent,  until  every  part  of  the  room  trembled  with 
their  demonstrations.  .  .  .  Suddenly,  as  we  were  all  resting  on  the  table, 
I  felt  the  side  next  to  me  move  upward.  I  presstnl  upon  it  heavily 
but  soon  it  passed  out  of  the  reach  of  us  all,  full  six  feet  from  me,  imd 
at  least  four  from  the  person  nearest  to  it.  1  saw  distinctly  its  jwsition; 
not  a  thread  could  have  connected  it  with  any  of  the  company  without 
rav  notice,  for  1  had  come  to  detect  imposition,  if  it  co\dd  be  found.’ — 
p.‘GS. 

Afterward.s  he  asked  the  .spirit  to  move  the  table  back  again, 
which  it  did  in  an  unsteady  but  accurate  manner.  Whereupon 
his  doubt  much  waned,  and  shortly  afterwards  disappeared. 

The  city  of  New  York,  naturally  enough,  was  very  shortly 
honoured  by  a  visit  at  once  of  the  spirits  and  the  ladies ;  and 
here  a  somewhat  sharp  encounter  took  place  between  some  of 
the  choice  spirits  of  our  side  and  sundry  others  of  the  other  side. 
We  w  ere  represented  by  such  men  as  Fenimore  Cooper,  George 
Bancroft,  Bryant,  and — that  Barnum  of  literature — N.  P.  Willis. 
Amongst  the  other  party  was  Cooper  s  sister,  who  had  been  killed 
by  a  fall  from  a  horse  fifty  years  previously. 

So  far  the  rappists  carried  all  before  them  ;  but  it  .seems  that 
even  in  such  niatters  there  is  no  .sunshine  long  without  a  cloud. 
A  family  connexion,  by  name  Mrs.  Nonnan  Culver,  bade  fair,  at 
one  time,  to  blow  the  whole  thing  to  dust.  Under  the  influence 
of  some  pi(|ue  she  wormed  the  secret  out  of  poor  trusting  Miss 
Fox,  and  then  told  how  these  ladies  were  wont  to  make  the 
kiKXjks  with  their  toe.s.  But  we  agree  with  the  author,  and  with 
the  American  public,  that  it  happened  with  Mrs.  Culver  as  it 
will  sometimes  with  busy-bodies ;  she  tried  to  sU^al  a  light,  and 
was  sent  away  in  the  dark.  The  one  lady  was  guilty  of  deli¬ 
berate  treachery,  the  other  of  something  which,  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  we  should  call  fibbing.  Therefore,  the  whole 
question  remained  in  statu  quo.  But  it  was  not  the  good  for¬ 
tune  of  the  Fox  family  to  retain  the  monopoly  of  spirit  com- 
munings.  In  different  states,  and  in  many  cities,  ‘  media*  were 
quickly  multiplied,  and  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  there  is  at 
length  some  change  in  the  somewhat  meagre  fare  served  up  by 
the  spirits  for  our  entertainment.  At  Stratford,  Connecticut,  a 
most  worthy  intelligent  and  upright  man  became  the  victim  of 
unpleasant  and  unaccountable  circuinstance.s.  His  name  was  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Phelps,  and  some  notion  of  the  unpleasant  circum¬ 
stances  may  be  formed  from  the  following : — On  Sunday,  March 
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10th,  1850,  the  doctor  and  his  family,  on  return  from  church 
found  all  the  doors  open,  and  everything  in  the  greatest  con¬ 
fusion. 

‘  Nothing  app^u^  to  have  been  abstracted  from  the  dwelling, 
although  the  furniture  of  the  lower  room  lay  scattered  in  the  utmost 
confusion  in  every  direction.  Upstairs  a  most  extraordinary  scene 
presented  itself.  A  number  of  figures,  probably  eight  or  ten,  wn- 
structed  with  great  skill,  by  means  of  various  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  and  bed-room  furniture,  w^ere  found  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
in  a  kneeling  attitude,  each  having  before  it  an  open  Bible.’ — p.  102. 

The  doctor  shut  up  the  room,  and  took  charge  of  the  key; 
notwithstanding  his  precaution,  however,  he  often  found  articles 
w  hich  he  had  noticed  not  a  minute  before  in  some  other  part  of 
the  house  in  this  room,  and  not  only  so,  but  wrought  in  the  most 
artistic  fashion  into  a  figure.  During  the  space  of  many  months 
an  incre<lible  number  and  variety  of  antics  were  i^erformed  by 
some  invisible  power,  greatly  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  family, 
and  to  the  utter  confusion  of  all  doubters.  Without  waiting  to 
question  the  truth  of  these  statements,  all  that  we  have  to  say  in 
passing  is,  that  the  odd  procedure  was  thoroughly  imj)ish,  and 
malevolent,  and  purposeless. 

A  new  and  leading  actor  in  this  strange  drama  now  comes 
upon  the  stage — the  Hon.  Judge  Edmonds,  a  soldier  at  one 
time,  afterwards  a  senator,  an  advocate,  and  at  present,  we 
believe,  a  judge  in  the  Court  of  Appeal.  He  has  long  been,  and 
still  is,  esteemed  for  precisely  those  qualities  of  mind  wliich  pre¬ 
clude  the  probability  of  his  becoming  the  victim  of  an  imposture, 
and  for  those  higher  qualities  which  forbid  us  to  imagine  him 
privy  to  such  imposture.  In  addition,  it  is  said  that  he  was  a 
sceptic  on  all  the  peculiar  truths  of  Christianity.  This  man  the 
spirits  sought,  first  as  a  believer,  and  then  as  a  medium,  and  suc- 
ceeiied  in  both  objects.  Not  easily,  or  soon ;  but  after  some 
feebler  efforts  of  the  common  kind,  their  whole  strength  was  put 
forth.  A  card-table  flew  through  the  room,  passing  in  and  out 
amongst  the  company,  close  by,  but  never  touching;  a  huge 
dinner-bell  was  rung  by  an  unseen  hand ;  ‘  a  table-brush  was 
taken  from  the  shelf  and  put  into  the  hands  of  several  persons 
successively  and  taken  out  again,  and  their  hair  brushetl  with  it' 
Could  unbelief  stand  all  this  palpable  evidence  ?  The  hon. 
judge  became  a  convert ;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  en¬ 
couraged  to  steadhistness  by  l>eing  chosen  as  a  medium,  to  whom 
greater  measures  of  the  old  power  were  vouchsafed,  and  very 
important  new  privileges  in  addition.  As  to  the  spiritual  revela¬ 
tion,  which  the  judge  has  been  empowered  to  in^e,  we  cannot 
spe^,  but  the  effect  on  his  owm  mind  and  character  is  as  good  as 
it  is  decided.  ‘  From  being  irascible  and  excitable  at  times,  he 
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has  become  calm  and  moderate ;  from  l)eing  occasionally  stem 
and  unpelding,  he  has  become  kind  and  gentle ;  from  being  a 
doubter  as  to  the  future,  he  has  become  well-grounded  in  the 
belief  of  man  s  immortality,  and  his  redemption  through  the 
mercy  of  God.*  (n.  123.) 

We  rejoice  to  hear  this  of  one  who  in  other  respects  stands  so 
high,  though  we  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  the  change  wrought 
as  any  evidence  either  of  the  credibility  or  of  the  value  of  spirit- 
rapping.  We  liave  heard  of  a  drunkard  strolling  into  a  glass¬ 
house,  who,  being  terribly  ^rsuaded  that  it  was  all  over  with 
him,  awoke  to  a  reformed  and  renewed  life.  Thus  the  greatest 
siu  and  curse  was  made  the  channel  of  a  blessing,  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  joke  of  the  workmen,  falsehood  though  it  was,  led  the  man 
ultimately  into  the  enjoyment  of  heavenly  truth.  So  it  may  be, 
we  do  not  say  it  is,-  with  this  case  of  Judge  Edmonds. 

We  must  extend  our  range  of  observation  beyond  the  mere 
facts  of  individual  conversions,  and  dwell  for  a  time  on  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  the  whole  movement  As  if  the  spirits 
had  been  detennined  by  a  bold  stroke  to  win  entrance  into  the 
circles  of  refinement  and  intelligence,  they  substitute  for  the 
more  gross  and  worthless  style  of  their  communication,  actual 
contributions  to  literature,  from  many  of  the  more  eminent  of 
those  who  had  rendered  their  earthly  day  and  generation  illus¬ 
trious. 

Whether  knocking  was  resorted  to  in  this  case  does  not  ap|)car ; 
but  there  was  a  medimn  as  usual,  and  amongst  the  spirits  who 
have  favoured  the  world  with  this  new  method  of  posthumous 
publication,  we  see  the  illustrious  names  of  Calvin,  Fdnelon, 
Wasliington ;  then,  besides,  in  the  poetical  line,  we  have  Shelley, 
Southey,  Coleridge,  and  some  American  poets.  We  are  not 
struck  with  anything  in  the  specimens  beyond  a  general  likeness 
to  the  style  of  their  reputed  authors,  with  one  exception,  under 
the  name  of  Southey,  a  poem  full  of  beauty,  both  in  thought  and 
expression.  It  is  the  poet  describing  his  own  decease,  and  we 
gladly  make  room  for  the  two  concluding  stanzas. 

‘  The  soul  like  some  sweet  flower-bud  yet  unblown 
Lay  tranced  in  beauty;  in  its  silent  cell 
The  spirit  slept,  but  dreamed  of  worlds  unknown, 

As  dreams  the  chrysalis  within  its  shell 

Ere  summer  breathes  its  spell. 

‘  But  slumber  grew  more  deep  till  morning  broke, 

The  Sabbath  morning  of  the  holy  skies, 

An  angel  touched  my  eyelids  and  I  woke; 

A  voice  of  tenderest  love  said  “  Spirit,-  rise.’* 

1  lifted  up  mine  (!yes. 
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‘  And  lo!  I  was  in  Paradise.  The  beams 

Of  morning  shone  o’er  landscapes  green  and  gold, 

O’er  trees  with  starlike  clusters,  o’er  the  streams 
Of  cr}'stal,  and  o’er  many  a  tented  fold. 

A  patriarch,  as  of  old 

‘  Melchisedec  might  have  aj)proached  a  guest. 

Drew  near  me,  as  in  reverent  awe  1  bent. 

And  bade  me  'welcome  to  the  land  of  rest. 

And  led  me  upward,  wondering  as  1  went, 
into  his  milk-white  tent.* 

Tlie  prose  contributions  are  much  too  prosy  to  insert,  unless 
they  contained  something  worth  knowing,  which  they  ilo  not. 

A  new  development  began  to  attract  attention  about  the  time 
of  Kossuth's  visit  to  America.  The  spirits  dispensed  with  knock¬ 
ing,  and  had  recourse,  on  some  occasions,  to  writing ;  sometimes 
they  gave  their  autographs  by  means  of  what  they  called  ‘  the 
battery at  other  times,  scraps  out  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  or  some 
very  tame  sentiments  in  many  different  tongues,  so  many  and  so 
strange  that  the  versatile  and  vacillating  Professor  Bush  was 
much  employed  in  translation. 

Public  attention  was  thus  gradually  drawm  to  a  matter  which, 
from  small  beginnings,  had  gro^vn  into  at  least  a  giant  curiosity. 
Hen  of  widely  varying  faiths  secretly  opened  their  hearts  to 
the  ho|)e  that  a  new  realm  in  Nature  was  unfolding  its  treasures 
and  its  jx)wers  to  man.  The  press  softened  its  scornful  tone, 
and  the  pulpit  broke  its  long  silence  in  vigorous  resistance,  or  in 
dispassionate  inquir}’,  and  even  in  advocacy  of  the  new'  system. 
Upwards  of  80,000  human  beings  in  the  United  States  were 
persuaded  that  they  w'ere  ‘media'  chosen  by  the  spirits  for  the 
transmission  of  messages  on  many  topics;  while  a  far  greater 
number,  of  course,  believed  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  and  they 
wdllingly  pay,  even  to  this  hour,  their  dollar  a  time  for  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  they  can  get  in  an  hour's  interview  w  ith  one  of  the 
30,000. 

Tidings  came  across  the  sea  of  the  wonderful  discovery,  and  in 
due  time  the  discovery  came  itself ;  it  turned  out  to  be  an  old 
thing  in  some  respects,  but  thoroughly  refurbished,  and  made 

Eresentable  to  an  age  not  over  prone  to  credulity.  Tnie,  we 
ave  but  little  rapping  as  yet,  but  it  is  sure  to  come,  though 
slowly  enough  to  give  wise  men  the  advantage  of  some  previous 
reflection,  llie  strange  stories  that  have  reached  us  from  abroad 
will,  doubtless,  exact  a  pshaw !  from  the  man  of  inde])endent 
mind ;  provoke  a  smile  from  the  gay,  and  inflict  the  nightmare 
on  the  timid  ;  but  things  may  occur  here  as  they  have  done  m 
America,  which,  whether  deceptive  or  not,  'will  hush  the  pshaw 
of  doubt,  chase  the  smile  of  indifference,  and  drive  the  dreamer 
mad. 
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We  are  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  grandeur  of  the  idea, 
that  the  shadows  of  all  the  past  mingle  with  the  present  around 
the  Iwrders  of  the  grave-land ;  but  we  confess  to  a  preference  for 
guardian  angels  and  the  ‘  cloud  of  witnesses'  over  the  meddling 
visitants  who  are  said  to  be  amongst  us  now.  The  thought  is  as 
old  as  death ;  has  inspired  human  genius  for  labours  almost 
coeval  with  Time,  and  which  will  be  ours,  doubtless,  until  Time 
itself  shall  die ;  it  has  served  through  a  long  apostasy  to  preserve 
some  of  the  influences  of  the  hope  of  immortality,  which  withered 
when  sin  made  it  worthless,  and  in  the  pages  alone  possessing 
the  Divine  sanction,  and  still  retaining  such  a  burden  of  human 
poetry,  the  thought  of  the  dead  world  is  substantially  the  same. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  skeol  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  it  is 
pictured  in  Isaiah's  roll.  As  far  as  any  flgure  is  concerned,  the 
idea  may  have  been  taken  from  the  prevalent  mode  of  interment 
in  the  Eastern  world, — a  vast  cave  of  tombs,  in  which  princes 
found  their  last  home;  but  the  idea,  at  any  rate,  is  that  the 
region  of  the  departed  is  one  outlying  the  sphere  of  the  sur¬ 
viving,  just  as  the  cemeteries  of  the  East  lie  away,  yet  near  to 
the  cities  of  the  living.  When  the  magnificent  king  of  Babylon 
fell  from  his  high  estate  by  the  common  doom,  from  which  he 
thought  himself  exempt,  the  spirits  of  the  mighty  who  had  gone 
before  are  represented  as  rising  up  and  coming  forth  to  receive 
him,  with  the  mournful  greeting — 

‘  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven 
O  bright  star,  son  of  the  dawn ! 

How  thou  cut  down  to  the  earth 
O  thou  that  didst  weaken  the  nations!** 

But  the  New  Testament  has  made  the  shadows  of  the  unseen 
at  once  more  substantial  and  more  distant ;  sortiey  we  know,  are 
with  the  Lord,  and  to  their  hands  we  know  not  that  he  entrusts 
the  office  of  ministering  spirits ;  as  for  the  otherSy  where  are  they  ? 
In  sorrow  and  fear  we  leave  them,  and  we  believe  they  have 
left  us. 

As  to  the  particular  means  by  which  restless  mankind  has 
endeavoured  to  interrogate  the  dark  mystery  of  the  universal 
prison  house,  they  have  been  niunerous,  and  widely  various ; 
but  amongst  them  all  none  occurs  to  us  (unless  it  be  the  some¬ 
what  mythical  mode  of  summoning  Satan  by  placing  bread  and 
cheese  under  a  black  hat,  and  repeating  a  blasphemous  but  con¬ 
sistent  formulary)  so  thoroughly  gross,  unspiritual,  troubU'some 
and  useless  as  this  new  knocking,  which  is  described  as  some¬ 
thing  between  a  woodpecker's  tap  and  a  coffin-makers  mp. 
Some  of  these  incantatory  methods  (apart  from  their  discoveries) 

*  Is.  xiv.  12,  Barnes’  Trans. 
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may  have  been  harmful,  ministering  to  the  terrors  of  the  credu¬ 
lous,  and  immanning  by  enslaving  the  mind  ;  but  not  a  few  have 
formed  the  groimdwork  of  tlie  noblest  flights  of  human  fancy, 
and  like  their  kindred,  the  jx)ems  of  all  time,  they  have  difl'used 
through  rude  nature  the  love  of  the  beautiful ;  they  have 
dropj^  comfort  into  tom  hearts  which  knew  not  ‘  the  strong 
consolation,*  and  they  have  served  to  arrest  the  frivolous  and  the 
proud,  by  representing  the  waves  of  the  ‘  vasty  deep*  as  rolling 
close  to  their  very  feet 

But  this  unfortunate  knocking,  tedious  as  it  is,  and  so  fatally 
corporeal,  what  can  we  expect  from  it  as  a  discipline  for  the 
faith  and  hope  of  man,  unless  its  revelations  cast  a  grand  shadow 
of  importance  on  the  medium  ?  For  in  the  method  itself  there 
is  nothing  aesthetical,  or  elevating,  or  solemnizing,  or  generally 
influentiai,  either  fljr  evil  or  for  good  ;  neither  is  it  well  calculated 
to  raise  our  estimate  of  disembodied  genius : — so  far  from  this, 
indeed,  we  must  add,  that  if  we  could  advise  the  supposed 
original  employers  of  the  method  with  the  same  freeiloin  with 
which  they  scold  or  admonish  their  mundane  friends,  we  should 
assuredly  recommend  them  to  keep  to  some  of  the  old  forms  of 
spirit  manifestation  until  circumstances  shall  enable  them  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  suggestions  of  our  Bain,  Wheatstone,  Fiuaday, 
or  other  facilitator  of  intercommimication  on  tliis,  the  ‘  Day  side 
of  Nature.* 

But  the  results, — do  they  throw  an  awe-inspiring  solemnity 
around  this  ra|)ping  system  '{  Of  course,  if  they  prove  to  be  of 
great  value  to  man,. and  thus  creditable  to  the  enlarged  wisdom 
of  the  spirits, — if  they,  for  example,  assist  to  or  confirm  a  faith 
in  the  Scriptures, — if  they  explain  any  biblical  difliculty, — if  they 
develop  any  scriptural  tnith  or  latent  beauty,  or,  to  take  lower 
ground,  if  they  should  save  the  w’^orld  an  age  or  two  of  weary 
research,  by  speedily  building  up  for  it  a  neat  science  of  chemistry, 
or,  by  way  of  diversion,  a  moral  philoso})hy,  or  a  compact  mid 
practicable  sociology,  wliy,  then,  we  should  not  complain  much  of 
the  me£ms, — nay,  we  might  come  to  respect  knock  lay  as  a  ver}' 
subhme  (but  we  fear  by  that  time),  a  very  venerable  institution. 
But  all  the  results  w^hich  have  as  yet  come  under  our  notice  are 
so  utterly  trivial,  that  'we  suppose  they  must  be  intended  only  as 
preparatoiT, — intended  to  excite  inquiry,  and  produce  a  sufficient 
amount  oi  faith  and  expectation,  and  then  the  grand  and  the 
useful  will  come  forth  from  their  long  ‘  looming.* 

It  will  appear  that  we  have  written  hitherto  for  the  most  part  on 
the  taat  admission  that  there  is  some  truth  in  this  strange  medley. 
Tacit  admission,  we  cannot  withhold ;  more  than  this  we  cannot 
afford.  According  to  the  established  laws  of  evidence,  an  absolute 
refusal  of  credit  would  in  this  case  be  misplaced.  It  is  not,  like  most 
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of  the  other  great  fanaticisms  of  the  day,  dependent  upon  the 
evidence  of  one  man  or  several,  and  then  on  the  number  of 
persons  who  have  professed  faith  in  that  original  evidence.  The 
whole  case  professes  to  be  self-eciderd,  and  ct)uuth?ss  multitudes 
repeat  that  it  is  self-evident  It  were  mere  folly  for  us  to  pro¬ 
nounce  dictatorially  that  all  these  men  are  cheats  or  cheate<l, 
since  the  challenge  is  ‘  Come  and  see.'  How,  then,  shall  we 
proceed  ?  When  setting  forth  the  laws  of  evidence,  it  is  very 
important  to  remember  that  the  quality  of  the  evidence  ten- 
dere<l  should  have  at  least  as  much  weight  as  the  number  and 
moral  character  of  the  witnesses.*  Mere  numl>er,  indeed,  is  the 
common  and  convenient  test  of  evidence  in  matters  not  in  them¬ 
selves  greatly  olmoxious  to  dispute;  but,  to  take  an  instance  from 
events  of  less  common  occurrence  and  higher  interest,  if  live 
hundred  jx^asants  were  to  tell  a  monk  in  Rome  that  the  snow 
which  destroyed  their  native  village  resounded  in  its  fall  like  the 
voice  of  many  thunders,  he  would  account  their  report  as  a  vulgar 
exaggeration,  without  any  disparagement  of  their  uprightness ; 
but  if  one  man,  say  tlie  Baron  Humboldt,  were  to  tell  this  same 
monk  that,  happening  to  be  in  the  neighbourhooil  when  the 
avalanche  occurred,  he  had  made  calculations  with  instruments 
such  a.s  he  chanced  to  have  with  him,  and  that  in  his  opinion  the 
atmospheric  distiurbance  was  such  as  might  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  passage  of  a  viist  body  of  the  electric  tluid,  he  would  no 
longer  withhold  his  cordial  belief. 

Hearsay,  without  reference  to  character,  is  regarded  both  by 
philoso])hers  and  laymen,  as  quite  enough  in  matters  which  are 
important  only  as  material  for  gossijj ;  but  when  any  fact  vaunts 
pretensions  to  influence  of  any  sort,  every  watcher  of  the  intellect 
awakes,  suspects,  and  sifts  not  only  the  numerical  anti  moral 
value  of  the  evidence,  but  tlie  kind  of  evidence  and  the  end  for 
which  it  is  offered.  Every  means  must  be  adopted  to  secure  the 
judgment  from  the  disgrace  of  an  imposition  on  its  powers,  and 
to  ascertain  that  the  new  belief  is  as  true  as  it  seeks  to  be 
abiding,  and  as  worth  the  trouble  of  possession  and  the  care  of 
retention  as  it  may  prove  to  be  true  or  likely  for  permanent  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  mind.  In  matters  indifferent  a  statement  is  no 
more  than  a  travelling  companion,  and  we  can  afi’urd  to  be  care¬ 
less  ;  but  when  a  fact  comes  to  undertake  high  service  for  good  or 
ill,  it  is  like  taking  a  wife,  nay,  it  is  taking  an  intinriate  from 
whom  separation  or  divorce  may  be  for  ever  impossible.  To  pro 
cure  a  passing  assent  it  is  only  necessary  that  no  prejudice  or  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge  interfere  with  the  likeUhood  of  a  statement ;  but 
to  produce  a  conviction  that  shall  l»e  deep  and  lasting  in  a  sane 
mind,  it  is  indispensable  that  any  statement  should  be  serious  as 
to  the  facts,  and  conaistcmt  with  itself ;  that  the  aim  of  the 
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reporter  should  be  neither  sinister  nor  selfish,  and  that  the  whole 
style  of  the  evidence  should  comport  with  the  dimity  of  a  t^rave 
subject,  and  with  the  firm  freedom  of  a  candid  and  generous 
mind.  If  any  of  these  be  w^anting,  the  thing  offered  for  credence 
will  meet  with  but  little  of  what  it  wants ;  but  if  all  be  wanting, 
the  wise,  we  might  even  say  the  sound  of  mind,  w’^ould  turn  away 
an  ear  already  deaf.  But  when  these  are  present,  when  the 
evidence  relates  to  matters  of  manifest  moment,  wdien  the  wit¬ 
nesses  are  not  only  simple  and  straightforward,  but  earnest  and 
self-denying,  the  candid  mind  will  bow  to  the  report,  and  accept 
its  facts,  even  w^hen  surroimded  by  mystery,  and  beyond  the  range 
of  common  experience. 

We  make  these  remarks,  not  by  any  means  wdth  the  view  of 
exhausting  the  subject,  but  simply  for  the  sake  of  indicating  the 
main  points  of  difference  between  the  evidence  of  Holy  Writ 
and  that  of  uninspired  human  beings  concerning  the  spiritual 
world.  The  latter  (as  represented  by  the  Rappists)  tell  a  tale, 
which  seems  to  aim  at  nothing,  and  certainly  answers  no  purpose 
worth  proposal ;  whereas  the  Divine  Word  is  burdened  with  an 
enforcement  of  every  mystery,  even  if  it  does  not  actually  carry 
half  the  explanation  of  its  teeming  wonders  in  the  immense  prac¬ 
tical  results  to  which  the  wonders  narrated  have  conduced.  Those 
Rappists  wdio  have  attempted  to  describe  their  novelty,  do  not 
indeed  hesitate  to  present  the  loftiest  and  most  practical  aims 
as  theirs  in  all  they  believe  and  do — and  to  maintain  that  coil- 
sequences  too  vast  for  imagination  are  in  the  womb  of  the  new 
revolution.  But  we  say,  these  consequences  appear  sufficiently 
assured  without  their  aid. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  told  by  men  of  sterling  character,  that 
something  like  a  telegraph  has  been  established  bc^tween  the 
inhabitants  of  this  world  and  those  of  the  unseen ;  that  by  this 
new  medium  they  can  decipher  the  doubted  jiast,  and  scan  the 
more  than  doubted  future ;  that  the  untold  secrets  of  their  own 
hearts  are  suddenly  aroused  from  the  lethargy  of  a  long  forget¬ 
fulness  ;  and  their  irresolution  for  the  coming  time  is  suddenly 
frozen  into  definite  purpose  and  arranged  plan.  So  they  tell  us; 
and  how  shall  they  be  gainsaid?  It  is  no  trifling  matter  with 
them,  for  they  are  prepared  to  regard  and  to  defend  the  new 
manifestation  as  a  new  revelation  from  God.  The  moment, 
however,  in  which  they  assume  this  lofty  ground,  we  feel  at  home, 
we  can  meet  them — we  can  defeat  their  claims.  It  is  the  old 
struggle — world-old,  and  older  still.  We  may  far  more  easily 
resist  with  success  the  claims  of  new  revelations  than  enforce  the 
authority  of  our  olden  and  divine  faith,  for  we  can  resist  those 
by  argument ;  but  these  must  be  carried  home  by  a  higher  power. 
But  in  our  resentment  and  opposition  towards  new  and  strange 
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beliefs,  we  are  compelled  to  repeat  the  rational  evidence  of  our 
testamentary  faith;  the  more  especially  when  the  new  views  are 
to  be  foisted  on  those  so  patent"  and  so  dear,  so  cardinal  and  so 
experimentally  self-evidepi 

In  this  unbelieving  world  we  witness  the  strong  delusion 
working  mightily;  tjley  who  will  not  on  any  representation 
believe  the  truth,  the  ready  victims  of  every  novel  lie.  They 
refuse  the  strength  of  God,  and  thus  continue  in  the  puny  child¬ 
hood  which  they  will  not  own ;  and  so  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the 
wise  and  the  mighty  are  ensnared  by  their  supposed  wisdom, 
and  totter  because  of  their  very  strength.  Of  those  who  have 
most  cinispicuously  illustrated  the  effects  of  this  always  pre¬ 
vailing  folly,  in  modern  times,  w^e  need  only  allude  to  the 
Swedenborgians,  and  those  who  call  themselves  by  the  name,  and 
swear  by  the  falsehood,  of  a  fictitious  Mormon. 

To  the  .more  thoughtful  and  cautious,  especially  to  those 
imbued  with  a  religious  reverence,  we  beg  to  suggest  that, 
whether  these  knocking  reports  are  tnie  or  not,  it  does  not  much 
matter.  If  all  that  has  been  said  about  spiritual  develo})ment, 
&c.  &c.,  were  confirmed,  it  should  not  excite  more  than  a  momen¬ 
tary  thought  of  interest;  it  can  give  us  no  new  truth  (worth 
knowing) ;  it  will  yield  no  results  worthy  of  gratitude ;  it  will  bo 
marked  by  no  incidents  worthy  of  asbmishment  in  any  great 
degree ;  while  even  the  evil  to  be  anticipated  is  only  an  incre¬ 
ment  of  slight  power  in  a  long  and  w^oeful  series. 

We  speak  thus  confidently  concerning  these  manifestations,  as 
not  likely,  even  if  true,  to  do  much  for  the  spiritual  or  temf)oral 
good  of  men ;  because,  in  the  latter  respect,  there  has  been  nothing 
as  yet,  and  we  can  hardly,  by  any  stretch  of  gaping  credulity, 
hope  that  there  ever  will  be  a  communication  which  will  [)araly8e 
human  effort  in  any  direction  by  superseding  the  necessity  for  it. 
And  as  to  divine  and  religious  matters,  we  show  our  colours  in 
this  wise.  The  revelation  of  the  New  Testament  is,  to  our  belief, 
the  Word  of  God  ;  it  is  as  yet  far,  very  far,  from  being  exhausted 
by  any,  and  still  further  from  being  believed  by  many ;  notwith¬ 
standing,  it  is  abundantly  sufficient,  either  for  the  desires  or 
necessities  of  our  spiritual  nature,  and  for  our  present  as  well  as 
eternal  guidance.  We  admit  that  former  covenants  waxed  old 
and  vanished  away;  yet,  though  it  be  a  hard  sa3dng,  we  maintain 
that  this  abideth  for  ever ;  for  does  it  not  appear  as  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  direct  teaching  of  the  Eternal,  that  men  do  not  deserve 
any  more  ?  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  evident  that  the 
Gospel  has  lost  none  of  its  mysterious  life-imparting  power. 

May  we  not,  then,  take  an  early  farewell  of  the  new  ghosts,  as 
we  took  a  rather  late  farewell  of  the  old  ones.  These,  like  the 
others,  may  deter  us  from  sleep  or  interrupt  our  dreams,  but  they 
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will  not  deter  us  from  sin  nor  interrupt  our  heavenly  trust  They 
may  or  may  not  communicate  with  us  (telling  lies  or  truth,  as  the 
case  may  }>e),  but  they  cannot  do  the  far  more  imjK)rtant  work  of 
interceding  with  our  God.  Tliat  is  very  evident:  they  are  not 
sufficiently  truthful  and  earnest  Shall  we  be  evilly  judgeil  when 
we  say  that  the  Supreme  Spirit  who  is  our  Saviour,  having  un¬ 
dertaken  in  our  behalf,  causeth  all  things  to  work  together  for 
our  gix>d,  anti  take  leave  to  disregard  the  question,  ‘  )Jo  departed 
spirits  commune  with  the  living?’  even  though  a  loud  acclaim 
of  testimony  should  make  our  doubt  to  tremble ;  as  well  as  the 
minor  questions.  Do  they  possess  the  power  and  the  corresponding 
honesty  to  assure  us  of  the  future,  to  assist  our  speculations  in 
dubious  seasons  and  fluctuating  stocks,  to  herald  the  day  of  our 
decease,  and  to  predict  or  reveal  things  which  aforetime  were 
suj)posed  to  be  known  only  to  the  Lord  ? 


Abt.  IV. — A  Memmr  of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  the  Lev.  Adoniram 

Judson,  D.D.  lly  Francis  Wayland,  D.D.  In  Two  Volumes.  8vo. 

London  :  James  Nislx't  and  Co. 

The  literature  of  modem  missions  has  recently  received  some 
valuable  additions.  The  earlier  enterprises  of  the  papal  church 
are  known  to  us  only  vaguely,  and  by  general  report.  Much 
research  is  needed  to  ascertain  their  character,  nor  is  it  easy  to 
detennine  their  precise  results.  That  they  were  illustrated  by 
much  heroism,  and  were  productive  of  civilizing  effects,  are  hicts 
W’ell  known;  but  the  principles  on  which  they  were  based,  and 
the  means  by  which  they  were  advanced,  were  both  questionable 
and  pernicious.  Apart,  however,  from  these  considerations,  their 
success  has  been  only  temporary,  and  has  contributed  rather  to  the 
deterioration  of  religion  than  to  the  extension  and  advancement  of 
its  interests.  The  mde  nations  to  which  they  were  addressed 
soon  learnt  to  mistrust  the  integrity  of  their  visitors.  A  superior 
cndlization  gave  them  at  first  much  power,  but  mistrust  and  hos¬ 
tility  were  speedily  engendered ;  and  as  the  measures  adopted 
were  not  met  by  the  patient  endurance  of  the  Gospel,  the 
establishments  of  the  Romish  church  were  overthrown,  and  its 
vaunted  converts  reclaimed  to  heathenism.  Such  is  the  general 
result  of  papal  missions,  but  we  need  a  more  })atient  and  thorough 
examination  of  their  history  than  has  yet  been  accomplished.  The 
theme  has  many  attractions,  and  would  well  repay  the  labors  of  a 
truthful  investigation.  The  materials  for  a  sound  judgment  are 
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in  existence,  but  unhappily  they  are  for  the  most  part  in  the 
keeping  of  those  who  are  concenie<l  for  their  suppression.  One 
of  the  best  services  which  could  be  rendered  to  tne  religious  in¬ 
terests  of  mankind  would  be  a  faithful  exposition  of  the  history 
and  effects  of  such  missions.  The  disclosure,  if  not  flattering  to 
the  pride  of  Rome,  would  teach  lessons  of  great  value,  from 
which  even  protestant  missions  might  draw  much  advantage. 

One  of  tlie  healthy  elements  of  modem  missionary  organiza> 
tions  is  their  publicity.  We  are  free  to  admit  that  efforts  have 
not  been  wanting  to  suppress  some  of  the  facts  disclosed  in 
the  official  correspondence  between  missionaries  and  the  societies 
they  represent.  Allusions  to  this  mist^iken  policy  occur  in  the 
letters  of  Dr.  J udson,  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer ;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  age  has  prevailed  over  the  prudential  suggestions  of 
officials,  and  a  thousand  sources  of  information  have  been  opened 
up  to  the  public,  over  which  no  supervision  was  practicable.  We 
rejoice  in  this.  The  general  result  has  been  good,  whatever  judg¬ 
ment  may  be  formed  as  to  individual  ciises.  Fm'  a  tittie  the 
interests  of  religion  may  appear  to  be  advanced  by  suppression; 
hut  in  the  long  run  it  is  otherwise,  and  we  therefore  rejoice  that, 
on  any  large  scale,  the  thing  is  impossible.  Not  only  do  the 
archives  of  our  societies  contain  abundant  materials  for  missionary 
history,  but  the  works  which  are  before  the  public,  and  have  been 
extensively  read,  disclose  all  the  main  points  of  the  case,  and 
render  the  youngest  amongst  us  intimately  familiar  with  the 
spirit  and  modes  of  action  characteristic  of  modem  missions.  We 
know  of  no  instance  in  which  permission  to  examine  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  any  missionary  society  has  been  refused  to  a 
respectable  applicant.  If  such  has  occurred,  it  is  without  our 
knowledge,  and  would  be  regarded  by  us  with  extreme  regret. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  Histories  of  different  missions  which  have 
been  published,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  Memoirs  ot  Brainerd, 
Schwartz,  Henry  Martyn,  Carey,  Morrison,  Kuibb,and  VV’^illiams,  in 
proof  of  the  fact  that,  however  distant  the  field  of  labor,  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  the  men  who  occu})y  it  are  well  known  in  England. 
But  enough  of  this.  Our  opinion  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  what 
we  have  said,  and  we  hasten  to  introduce  another  and  most 
worthy  addition  to  the  class. 

Dr.  Wayland’s  ‘Memoir  of  Dr.  Judson*  is  a  thoroughly  good 
book.  It  is  calm,  discriminating,  and  full  of  important  details, 
some  of  them  deeply  tragical,  and  aJl-instmctive.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,  pervaded  by  sound  judgment,  honesty  in  the  disclosure  of 
unpdatable  facts,  and  a  devout  spirit,  ever  acknowledging  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  Word  of  Go<L  The  author  was  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  expectations  with  wliich  he  undertook  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  ‘  Memoir.'  When  ret^uested  to  do  so  by  the  executive 
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committee  of  the  ‘  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union*  he  cal- 
culatetl  on  a  large  amount  of  the  correspondence  and  other 
writings  of  Dr.  Judson  l)eing  easily  accessible.  This  expecUition, 
however,  was  fallacious,  as  his  brief  preface  shows,  and  it  is 
really  surprising  that,  in  the  absence  of  so  much  on  which  he  had 
relied,  he  has  succeeded  in  framing  so  complete  and  instnictive  a 
‘Memoir.*  The  skill  of  a  master  was  needed  to  rear  so  beautiful  a 
structure  in  the  dearth  of  such  materials. 

Adoniram  Judson  was  bom  in  Malden,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
9th  of  August,  1788.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Adoniram  Juds(.)n, 
was  a  congregational  minister  ‘  of  vigorous  mind,  resolute  will, 
and  strong  common  sense.*  His  appearance.  Dr.  Wayland  tells 
us,  ‘  left  you  somewhat  at  a  loss  whether  to  class  him  with  a 
patriarch  of  the  Hebrews  or  a  censor  of  the  Romans.*  His 
system  of  domestic  government  was  more  despotic  than  comports 
with  mcHlern  notions,  and  though  not  coi\cerned  for  personal  dis¬ 
tinction,  ‘  he  appears  to  have  coveted  eminence  for  his  children 
with  more  than  a  wise  eagerness;  and  to  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  stimulating  his  son  to  exertion  by  the  assurance  that  he  would 
certainly  become  a  great  man.*  ^  On  the  17th  of  August,  1801, 
Mr.  Judson,  then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  entered  Providence 
College,  now  Brown  University,  and  ‘  his  contemporaries  all 
unite  in  representing  him  to  have  been  a  young  man  of  studious 
and  secluded  habits,  attaining  to  perfection  in  ever}^  exercise,  and 
scnijmlously  careful  to  devote  every  moment  of  his  time  to  in¬ 
tellectual  improvement.*  For  a  short  period  he  imbil)eil  the 
infidelity  then  prevalent,  but  the  sudden  death  of  a  class-mate  to 
wlu>se  influence  this  was  mainly  attributable,  aroused  him  to  a 
sense  of  his  danger,  and  w  as  happily  instrumental  to  his  recover}'. 
‘  He  knew'  the  religion  of  the  Bible  to  be  tnie;  he  felt  its  truth; 
and  he  was  in  des|mir.*  At  this  crisis  the  Rev.  Dr.  Griffin  and  the 
Rev.  Moses  Stuart,  professors  in  the  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nar}%  visited  his  father,  and  proposed  that  he  should  enter  that 
institution.  For  some  time  he  hesitated,  but  at  length  resolved 
to  accept  their  invitation,  and  on  the  12th  of  October,  1808,  he 
removed  to  Andover,  ‘  not  as  a  professor  of  religion,  and  candi¬ 
date  for  the  ministry,  but  as  a  person  deeply  in  earnest  on  the 
subject,  and  desirous  of  arriving  at  the  truth.*  The  result  was 
eminently  beneficial. 

‘  The  professors  of  the  theological  seminary  encouraged  his  i\‘sideiice 
at  the  institution,  w’isely  judging  that  so  diligtuit  an  inquirer  must 
soon  arrive  at  the  truth.  The  result  justifitHl  their  anticipations.  In 
the  calm  retirement  of  Andover,  guided  in  his  studies  by  men  the 
praise  of  w'hose  learning  and  piety  is  in  all  the  churches,  with  nothing 
to  distract  his  attention  from  the  great  concerns  of  eternity,  light  gra¬ 
dually  dawned  upon  his  mind,  and  he  wras  enabled  to  surrender  his 
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whole  Roul  to  Christ  as  his  atoniiif^  Saviour.  This  event  ot'ciirred  in 
November,  about  six  weeks  after  his  removal  to  Andover.  On  the  2nd 
of  lXeeml)er,  ISOS,  as  he  luis  reeordeil,  he  made  a  solemn  deilieation  of 
himself  to  God.  On  the  2Sth  of  May,  ISOO,  he  made  a  publie  proftnwion 
of  rtdivrion,  and  joined  the  Third  Conjjfn'jiriftional  Church  in  Plymouth, 
of  which  his  father  was  then  pastor.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  I  t,  15. 

The  change  ^^TOllght  in  his  views,  though  radical,  was  not 
marked  by  any  special  circumstances.  It  was  deep  and  thorough, 
but  unaccompanied  by  those  fearful  commotions  which  have 
agitated  the  breasts  of  some.  The  history  of  such  a  case  may 
sen^e  to  cahn  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  mistnist  their  own 
sincerity,  on  account  of  their  not  exix'riencing  the  tt*rrors  by 
which  the  conversion  of  some  has  been  characterized. 

‘1  have  often  heartl  Dr.  Judson,*  says  one  who  knew  him  well, 
‘8]H‘ak  of  his  introduction  to  Andover,  and  of  the  state  of  utter  darkness, 
and  almost  despair,  in  whieh  he  was  at  the  time.  1  have  also  heartl 
him  tell  of  the  gradind  change  which  came  over  him ;  hut  there  was 
nothing  suffieiently  striking  in  it  to  fasten  on  the  memory. 

‘  There  wa.s  none  of  his  ehariuderistic  impetuosity  exhihitcnl  in  his 
conversion ;  and  he  had  none  of  those  overpowering,  Ihmyan-like 
exercises,  either  KTore  or  after,  that  would  1h*  looked  for  in  a  jH'rson  of 
his  ardent  temperament.  He  was  ])rayerful,  retleetive,  and  studious  of 
proofs;  and  gradually  faith,  tnist  in  God,  and  tinally  a  ho|)e  through 
the  merits  of  Christ,  took  ])os.session  of  his  soul,  he  scarcely  knew  how; 
and  from  the  moment  that  he  fidly  Mieved,  1  think  he  never  doubted. 
He  said  he  felt  as  sure  that  he  was  an  entirely  new  creature,  aetuated 
hy  new  motive's  and  governed  hy  new  principles,  as  he  was  sure  of  his 
own  existence.  His  old  habits  of  thought  and  fet'ling,  to  some  extent, 
clung  to  him,  but  they  were  miule  suhst*rvient  to  higher  purpewes;  and 
though  he  might  still  have  his  objects  of  ambition,  they  could  never 
again  be  of  the  first  moment.  The  change,  though  gradual,  w'as  too 
marked,  too  entire,  to  admit  of  a  moment’s  doubt.  He  ha^l  no  exer¬ 
cises  on  the  subject  of  entering  the  ministry;  it  In'camo  a  matter  of 
course  immediately  on  his  indulging  a  hoj)e.’ — Ih.  p.  22. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  young  men,  especially  those 
of  ardent  and  sanguine  temj)erament,  to  contemplate  a  mis¬ 
sionary  life.  The  fact  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  naturally 
arises  from  the  warmth  of  early  religious  feelings.  Awakened  to 
a  deep  sense  of  the  paramount  im|X)rtance  of  uivine  things,  and 
grateful  for  the  deliverance  obUiined,  they  contemplate  with 
abscirbing  interest  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  hcjathen  world. 
In  the  earlv  musings  of  the  reneweil  mind,  the  element  of 
miasionary  life  is  often  observable,  and  much  wisdom  is  re¬ 
quired  to  test  the  soundness  of  the  desire  awakened,  so  as  to 
subject  it  to  due  scrutiny  without  interposing  unwarranttible  ol>- 
jections.  In  some  cases,  we  fear,  the  promptings  of  youthful  zeal 
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have  been  mistaken  for  a  divine  call ;  while  in  others  the  f^ugges- 
tions  of  selfishness,  regarded  as  religious  prudence,  have  served 
to  coed  the  ardor  which  prompted  to  a  course  of  self-sacrificing 
devotion.  In  Mr.  Judson’s  case,  the  first  of  these  evils  had  no 
existence.  He  was  eminently  fitted  for  missionary  work.  His 
whole  life  hore  witness  to  this,  as  the  record  before  us  showTi. 
The  only  doubt  respected  the  influence  which  would  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  him.  Had  his  father  s  views  been  consulted,  he 
would  certainly  have  remained  at  home;  but  young  Judsons 
mind  was  made  up,  and  so  intensely  earnest  was  he,  that  liis 
father  ‘  wisely  acquiesced  in  what  he  })robably  saw  was  inevit¬ 
able.'  Bucjjianan's  ‘  Star  in  the  East'  w^as  the  means  of  ilirecting 
the  young  student  to  the  duty  of  ]>ersonally  devoting  himself  to 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  The  subject  occupied  his  atten¬ 
tion  for  many  months,  and  he  finally  resolved,  in  obedience  to 
what  he  deemed  the  will  of  God,  to  offer  himself  for  this  service. 
Such  an  act,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  vastly  different  thing 
then  from  what  it  is  now.  In  1810,  religious  missions  were  un- 

□)ular.  They  liad  not  become  the  theme  of  panegyric  in  the 
Is  of  senates  and  on  the  platforms  of  public  meetings.  They 
were  decried  by  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  were  mistrusted 
by  statesmen,  and  grossly  libelled  by  travellers.  Even  Christian 
men,  in  many  cases,  discountenanced  them.  A  perverse  theology 
deemed  them  presumptuous  and  self-wrilled,  while  a  selfish 
Christianity — strange  conjuncture  of  terms — frowned  on  their 
alleged  imprudence  and  ultraism.  Tilings  are  happily  changed 
now.  Though  vastly  different,  however,  the  evils  attendant  on 
the  existing  state  of  feeling  are  not  less  real  than  those  with 
which  our  fathers  had  to  struggle.  We  must  not,  how  ever,  be 
tempted  to  prosecute  this  theme.  Tlie  ‘  Memoir'  before  us  claims 
preceilence,  and  to  it  we  must  confine  ourselves. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  1810,  Mr.  Judson  completed  liis 
course  at  Andover,  having  previously  graduated  M.A  in  Brown 
University.  During  his  residence  at  Andover  he  formed  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  several  young  men  similarly  disposed  to  himself. 
Tliere  was  no  organization  to  which  they  could  look  in  America, 
and  Mr.  Judson,  in  April,  1810,  therefore  addressed  a  letter  of  in¬ 
quiry  to  Dr.  Bogue,  of  Gosport.  A  memorial,  signed  by  himself, 
Samuel  Nott,  jun.,  Samuel  J.  Mills,  and  Samuel  Newell,  was  also 
Imd  l>efore  the  General  Association,  which  met  in  Bradfoni,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  in  w^hich,  after  setting  forth  their  views,  and  stating 
that  ‘  they  consider  themselves  as  devoted  to  this  work  for  life, 
whenever  God,  in  his  providence,  shall  open  the  way,'  they 
respectfully  submitted  the  following  inquiries:— 

‘  Whctlier,  with  their  present  view’s  and  feelings,  they  ought  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  object  of  missions,  as  either  visionary  or  impracticable;  if 


not,  whether  they  ought  to  direet  their  attention  to  the  Eastern  or  the 
Western  world;  whether  they  may  expect  patronage  and  8up|)ort  from 
a  missionary  society  in  this  countr}%  or  must  commit  themselvea  to  the 
direction  of  a  European  society;  and  what  preparatory  measures  they 
ought  to  take  previous  to  actual  engagement.’ — lb.  p.  37. 

T)ie  writers  of  this  memorial  were  prepared  proceed  to  any 
part  of  tl\e  globe  which  their  seniors  tliought  most  suitable, 
and  others  were  ready  to  follow  them.  ‘  There  are,  at  least,  four 
others,'  said  Dr.  Judson,  ‘in  the  junior  class,  who  are  ready  to 
support  the  mission,  wherever  it  shtUl  be  established.  We  are 
in  a  state  of  suspense  as  to  any  immeiliate  measures;  our  eyes 
are  directed  to  an  arrival  from  England.  Our  chief  object  in 
laying  the  business  before  the  Association  was  to  excite  a  general 
attention  to  the  subject  in  this  country,  hanlly  expecting  that 
such  measures  will  be  seasonably  taken  as  shall  preclucle  our 
soliciting  British  aid.' 

This  memorable  communication  was  referred  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  a  Committee,  wliose  report,  recommending  the  formation 
of  a  ‘Board  for  Foreign  Missions,'  was  unanimously  adopted. 
The  conclusion  of  this  report  referred  specially  to  tlioso  from 
whom  the  memorial  had  l)een  received,  and  in  the  then  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  expres.sed  probably  all  the  encouragtiinent 
which  could  be  given.  The  following  are  the  terras  employed : — 

‘  That,  fervently  commending  them  to  the  grace  of  God,  we  wlviso 
the  young  gentlemen,  whose  request  is  before  us,  in  the  way  of  earnest 
prayer  and  diligent  attention  to  suitable  studies  and  means  of  informa¬ 
tion,  and  putting  themselves  under  the  j)atr()nage  and  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mii'sions,  hiimhly  to  wait  the 
openings  and  guidance  of  Providence  in  respect  to  their  great  and  ex¬ 
cellent  design.’ — lb.  p.  10. 

The  resolution  of  the  delegates  was  speedily  acted  on.  A 
board  of  commissioners  was  appointed ;  their  first  mef^ting  was 
held  September  5th,  at  Fannington,  Connecticut,  and  one  of 
their  earliest  resolutions  was  to  send  Mr.  J  udson  to  Engl  ami  to 
ascertain  whether  the  Christians  of  America  could  not  unite  with 
those  of  the  mother  country,  to  carry  on  missions  in  concert 
He  accordingly  departed  for  England  in  the  early  part  of  1811; 
but  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  being  captured  by  a  h  rench 
privateer,  he  was  conveyed  to  Bayonne,  and  lodged  with  tho 
crew  of  the  ‘Packet'  in  the  prison  of  that  bjwn.  In  marching 
through  the  streets  he  fortunately  succee<led  in  making  his  con¬ 
dition  known  to  an  American  gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  who 
promised  assistance,  and  advised  him  in  the  meantime  to  be 
silent.  The  apartment  into  which  he  was  thrust  was  of  the 
most  wretched  order.  It  was  under  ground,  and  was  dark  and 
miserable.  ‘  He  shivered  with  the  chilling  dampness  of  the  place, 
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while  the  confined  air  and  mouldy  smell  rendered  him  sick  and 
giddy/  The  method  of  his  escape  was  sufficiently  romantic,  and 
is  thus  detailed : — 

‘  Wliile  leaning  against  the  column  for  a  moment’s  rest,  the  door  of 
the  cell  opened,  and  he  instantly  recognised  the  American  he  hail  seen 
in  the  street.  He  suppressed  a  cry  of  joy,  and  seeing  that  thestrangiT 
did  not  look  at  him,  though  he  stood  close  by  the  lamj),  tried  himself 
to  affect  indiflerence.  The  American,  making  some  remark  in  French, 
took  up  the  lamp,  and  then  adding  (or  perhaps  translating),  in  English, 
“  Let  me  see  if  I  know  any  of  these  poor  fellows,”  passed  around  the 
room,  examining  them  carelessly.  “  No  ;  no  friend  of  mine,”  said  he, 
replacing  the  lamp,  and  swinging  his  great  military  cloak  around 
Mr.  Judson,  whose  slight  figure  was  almost  lost  in  its  ample  folds. 
Comprehending  the  plan,  Mr.  Judson  drew  himself  into  as  small  a 
compa.ss  as  possible,  thinking  that  he  would  make  the  best  of  the  affair, 
though  having  little  confidence  in  the  clumsy  artifice.  His  })roteotor,  too, 
seemed  to  have  his  doubts,  for,  as  he  passed  out,  he  slid  some  monev 
into  the  gaoler’s  hand,  and  again,  at  the  gate,  made  another  disburse¬ 
ment,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  outside,  released  his  ])rotege,  with  the 
ex])ressive  words,  “Now  run!”  Mr.  Judson  quite  forgot  his  fatigue 
from  walking  in  the  cell,  as  he  fleetly  followed  his  tall  coTiductor 
through  the  streets  to  the  wharf,  where  he  was  placed  on  board  an 
American  merchantman  for  the  night.  The  next  evening  his  friend 
returned,  informing  him  that  his  place  of  refuge  had  been  only  tempo¬ 
rarily  chosen,  and  as  the  i)apers  necessary  to  his  release  could  not  lx* 
proc'ured  immediately,  he  would  lx‘  much  safer  in  the  attic  of  a  shi]>- 
builder.  who  had  kindly  offered  this  place  of  concealment.  Accordingly 
he  ri'inove<l  to  the  attic,  from  which,  after  a  few  days,  he  was  released 
on  parole.’ — Ib.  p.  51. 

He  remained  in  Bayonne  about  six  weeks,  and  finally  arrived' 
in  England  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1811.  The  directors  of  the 
‘  London  Missionary  Society'  received  him  with  much  kindness, 
and  promptly  agreed  to  accept  his  services  and  those  of  his 
brethren  Mes.sra  Newell,  Nott^and  Hall,  as  missionaries  for 
India.  Mr.  Judson  returned  to  New  York  in  the  following 
Augu.st,  and  on  the  18th  of  September  was  present  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
His  procedure  in  England  does  not  appear  to  have  given 
entire  satisfaction  to  his  brethren.  The  Americans  \vere 
naturally  desirous  of  retaining  the  services  of  himself  and  his 
associates.  It  was  honorable  in  them  to  do  so.  The  memorial 
which  had  been  presented  furnished  a  fair  opjwrtunity  of  calling 
the  attention  of  the  churches  to  the  condition  and  claims  of  the 
heathen  world.  This  opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost,  and  we 
need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  the  disappointment — perhaps 
we  may  term  it  irritation — expressed  by  some  at  the  readiness 
evinced  by  Mr.  J udson  to  proceed  to  India  under  English  auspices. 
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At  the  same  time  it  is  *due  to  him  to  say,  that  the  singleness  of 
his  punwse  was  evident  throughout  the  negotiation.  His  decision 
was  religious,  not  natioruil.  His  object  was  to  reach  a  mis¬ 
sionary  field.  After  this  he  sighed  and  prayed.  In  his  own 
country  there  was  no  society  to  which  he  could  look  for  aid,  and 
he  was,  doubtless,  therefore  gladdened  when  the  directors  of  the 
‘  London  Missionary  Society’  offered  their  patronage. 

The  committee  of  the  American  Board,  after  reporting  that 
‘the  London  directors  are  of  opinion  that  a  joint  conduct  of 
missions  will  not  be  practicable,’  proceed  to  state,  that  either 
their  four  young  brethren  must  be  surrendered  to  the  London 
Society,  or,  that  their  support  must  be  undertaken  by  the  Ame¬ 
rican  churches.  They  strongly  recommend  the  latter  course,  and 
on  the  following  day  it  was  resolved, 

‘“That  this  Board  do  not  advise  Messrs.  Adoniram  Judson,  jun., 
and  Samuel  Nott,  jun.,  to  place  themselves  at  present  under  the 
direction  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  hut  to  wait  the  further 
intimation  of  Providence  relative  to  our  means  of  furnishing  them  with 
the  requisite  support  in  the  proposed  foreign  mission. 

‘“Messrs.  Adoniram  Judson,  jun.,  Samuel  Nott,  jun.,  Samuel 
Newell,  and  Gordon  Hall,  were  appointed  missionaries  to  labour  under 
the  direction  of  this  Board  in  Asia,  either  in  the  Burman  empire,  or  in 
Surat,  or  in  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  or  elsewhere,  as,  in  the  view  of  the 
Prudential  Committee,  lhx)vidence  shall  open  the  most  favourable 
door.*  *’ — Ib.  p.  57. 

In  this  decision  we  rejoice.  It  was  the  right  one.  None  other 
would  have  met  the  requirements  of  the  case,  or  could  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  same  amount  of  good.  Harmonious  co-operation,  for 
any  length  of  time,  was  impossible  between  bodies  so  distant  from 
each  other.  Many  sources  of  disagreement  could  not  fail  to  arise, 
in  the  maintenance  of  which  much  energy  would  have  been 
diverted  from  the  missionary  cause.  We  have  had  painful  illus¬ 
trations  of  this  in  the  history  of  other  missions,  and  need  only 
refer  to  Serampore.  Mr.  Judson  cordially  acquiesced  in  the 
decision  of  his  seniors,  and  having  been  married  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1812,  he  sailed  from  Smem  for  Calcutta  on  the  19th, 
in  company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newell.  During  the  voyage  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  baptism  underwent  an  entire  alteration. 
As  he  was  proceeding,  in  the  first  place,  to  Serampore,  to  reside 
for  a  time  with  Baptist  Missionaries,  ‘  He  felt  the  necessity,  we 
Jue  told,  ‘  for  re  examining  the  subject,  as  he  expected  to  lie 
called  upon  by  them  to  defend  his  belief.  In  this  latter  respect, 
however,  he  found  himself  singularly  disappointed ;  for  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  at  Serampore  made  it  a  matter  of  principle  never  ip 
introduce  the  subject  of  their  peculiar  belief  to  any  of  their 
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brethren  of  other  denonunations,  who  happened  to  be  tlieir 
guests.' 

•  In  consequence  of  this  change  he  was  baptized  by  immersion 
at  Calcutta  on  the  6th  of  September,  and  immediately  mldressed 
a  letter  to  the  Eev.  Dr.  Worcester,  stating  his  inability  to  comply 
with  the  instructions  of  the  Board,  the  opinion  of  his  brethren 
that  his  change  of  sentiments  was  incompatible  with  his  being 
their  fellow-laborer  in  the  mission  they  contemplated,  and  his 
presumption  that  the  Board  would  deem  it  e(|ually  incompatible 
with  his  continuing  their  agent.  The  excitement  which  followed 
is  much  to  be  deplored.  Happily  it  was  but  temporary,  and  the 
beautiful  letter  of  Dr.  Anderson,  dated  August  1  st,  1 831),  affords 
another  instance  of  that  ineffable  wisdom  which  overrules,  and 
renders  subservient  to  ultimate  good,  even  the  infirmities  and 
mistakes  of  good  men.  We  have  always  regretted — we  shall 
ever  continue  to  regret — that  differences  of  opinion  on  the  haj)- 
tismal  question  have  been  permitted  to  separate  the  two  sections 
of  the  congregational  body.  That  great  practical  difficulties 
would  be  involved  in  their  combined  action,  we  freely  admit; 
but  many  of  these  would  be  overcome  by  a  more  advanced  state 
of  religious  feeling,  and  where  any  proved  insuperable,  the  ends 
of  Christian  fellowship  would  be  attained  by  the  necemiy  of 
separ.ition  being  evidenced,  and  the  love  of  the  brotherhood 
being  preserved  intact. 

The  American  mis.sionaries,  of  whom  several  were  now  in 
Calcutta,  became  objects  of  suspicion  to  the  East  India  Company, 
and  they  were  therefore  ordered  to  leave  the  country  immediately. 
They  were  prohibited  from  settling  in  any  part  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  s  territory,  and  two  of  their  number,  Mr.  and  Mi*s.  Newell, 
proceeded  const^quently  to  the  Isle  of  France.  The  vessel 
Ix'ing  small,  could  not  carry  more  than  two  passengers,  and 
Messrs.  Judson  and  Rice,  being  therefore  left  behind,  re¬ 
ceived  a  ])eremptory  order  to  proceed  to  England  by  the  first 
ship.  Tlieir  situation  was  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  They  had 
just  reached  the  confines  of  the  region  in  which  they  hoped  to 
labor,  when  a  professedly  Christian  power  interposed  to  guaid 
the  heathenism  which  they  sought  to  jvssail.  The  intolerance  of 
the  East  India  Company  had  been  show  n  on  fonner  occiisions. 
Its  functionaries  had  done  their  utmost  to  jirevent  the  ignorance, 
sensualism,  and  idolatry  of  the  East  from  being  disturbed ;  auJ 
if  a  better  state  of  things  now  exists,  we  must  attribute  it 
to  other  causes  tlnui  the  religious  sympatliies  of  the  Indian 
government  It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  state  of  feeling  wliich 
existed  at  this  period.  Commercial  monopoly  w’as  united  with 
relij^ous  intolerance,  or  rather  with  an  utter  disregard  to  the 
obligations  involved  in  the  possession  of  Christianity.  Haring 
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been  refused  permission  to  follow  Mr.  and  Mra  Newell  to  the  Isle 
of  France,  Mr.  Judson  and  his  associates  resolved  to  procetxl 
thither,  if  possible,  by  stealth.  A  vessel  was,  at  the  time,  about 
to  sail  for  the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  captain  having  tmgaged  to 
be  neutral,  they  went  on  board  without  a  pass,  but  were  followed 
by  a  government  despatch  which  compelled  their  return  to  Cal¬ 
cutta.  No  alternative,  but  that  of  returning  to  England,  was 
now  apparently  left  them.  Every  hope  failed,  and  their  spirits 
sank  in  the  deepest  gloom,  when  most  unexpectedly  Mr.  Judson 
received  a  magistrate's  pass,  to  proceed  by*  the  very  vessel  from 
which  they  had  been  brought  back.  How  this  was  obtained,  or 
who  was  the  agent  in  procuring  it,  they  never  knew.  Some 
secret  friend  had  no  doubt  been  exerting  himself  on  their  l)ehalf ; 
and  connecting  the  circumstance  with  their  subseipient  career, 
we  can  have  little  difficulty  in  recognising  the  good  provi¬ 
dence  of  Him  in  whose  hands  are  the  lieartsof  all  men.  There 
was  reason  to  fear  that  the  ‘Creole'  had  put  to  sea,  Init  they  lost 
no  time  in  following  her,  and  she  was  fortunately  found  still  at 
anchor  at  Sangur.  The  passage  was  long  and  tempestuous,  but 
on  the  1  Jth  of  January,  IHlo,  they  reached  Port  Louis,  whence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  sailed  on  the  7th  of  May  for  Madras,  with 
a  view’  of  proceeding  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  where  they 
contemplated  establishing  a  mission.  They  were  thus  again 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ejust  India  Company,  and  their 
case  being  immediately  reported  to  the  govenor-general,  they  had 
no  alternative  but  to  w'ait  an  order  for  their  return  to  Imgland, 
or  to  proceed  to  Rangoon  in  the  only  vessel  tliat  was  al)out  to 
sail.  They  did  not  hesitate  a  moment ;  though  different  from  their 
intended  course,  they  greatly  preferred  a  voyage  to  Bunnah 
rather  than  the  abandonment  of  their  missionary  enterf)rize. 
The  ‘  ( ieorglana,'  in  which  they  embarked,  was  old  and  un*- 
seaworthy,  Mra  Judson 's  health  was  sadly  broken,  and  the  voyage 
proved  very  tempestuous.  At  length,  however,  tliey  arrived  at 
Rangoon,  and  were  received  into  the  Baptist  Mission-house,  tlien 
occupied  by  Mr.  Felix  Carey.  This  happened  on  the  13th  of 
July,  a  day  which  will  long  be  memorable  in  the  history  of 
Bunnah.  Modem  times  supply  few  instances  of  such  heroic 
determination  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  had  evinced.  Had  it 
been  shown  in  the.  pursuits  of  commerce  or  of  science,  their 
names  would  have  been  sounded  far  and.^vide.  Why  should  we 
deem  them  less  worthy  of  praise  lH*cause  their  benevolence  was 
equal  to  their  heroism, — their  self-sacrifice  vastly  ptirer,  more 
noble,  and  better  adjusted  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  tiian  the 
motives  which  ordinarily  influence  mankind? 

The  change  of  view  which  had  taken  place  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Judson  and  Mr.  Ri»‘,  naturally  called  the  attention  of 
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the  Baptist  churches  of  America  to  the  claims  of  the  heathen 
world.  Numerous  conferences  were  held  on  the  subject,  and  a 
letter  was  ultimately  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller,  of 
Kettering,  proposing  that  they  should  be  incorporated  with  the 
mission  family  at  Serampore.  To  this  communication  a  reply 
was  returned  similar  to  that  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Congre- 
gationalists.  The  English  and  Serampore  brethren  declined  the 
offer  of  coalition,  ‘  and  advised  the  Baptists  in  America  to  form 
a  missionary  organization,  and  establish  missions  for  themselves.' 
The  result  has  proved  the  soundness  of  this  judgment  In  May, 
1814,  the  American  brethren  acted  on  the  advice  tendered  them, 
and  their  operations  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe  have  largely 
contributed  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  Christian  church.  Of  the 
government,  population,  and  religious  faith  of  the  Burmese  we 
cannot  stop  to  speak.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  information  on 
these  points  will  do  well  to  consult  the  volumes  before  \is.  Our 
immediate  purpose  is  to  trace  the  course  of  Mr.  Judsoii,  and  to 
this  we  must  confine  ourselves. 

The  English  Baptists  had  established  a  mission  at  Rangoon  as 
early  as  1807,  but  very  little  had  been  effected  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Judson's  arrival  Mr.  Felix  Carey,  the  eldest  son  of  Dr. 
Carey,  was  the  only  missionary  in  the  empire,  and  his  attention 
was  mainly  given  to  other  than  religious  matters.  Indeed, 
he  soon  retired  from  the  station  altogether,  and  engaged  in  pur¬ 
suits  more  congenial  with  his  tastes.  From  the  first,  Mr.  Judson 
devoted  himself  with  unconquerable  ardor  to  the  distinctive  duties 
of  a  missionary.  His  earliest  efforts  were,  of  course,  directed  to 
a  mastery  of  the  language,  and  all  parties  unite  in  admitting  his 
attainments  to  have  been  of  the  very  highest  order.  ‘  He  wrote 
and  spoke  it  with  the  familiarity  of  a  native,  and  the  elegance  of  a 
cultivated  scholar.'  But  it  was  not  simply  as  a  linguist  that  he 
was  distinguished.  The  study  of  the  language  had  no  greater 
attractions  to  him  than  other  pursuits.  But  he  felt  that  it  must 
be  mastered  in  order  that  he  should  deliver  the  testimony  he 
brought  A  knowledge  of  it  was  essential  to  an  exhibition  of  the 
truth.  There  could  be  no  communication  between  the  message 
he  bore  and  the  people  around  him  but  as  he  understood  their 
forms  of  speech,  and  could  convey,  in  their  native  tongue,  a  clear 
and  effective  exhibition  of  the  word  of  life.  It  was,  therefore, 
as  a  missionary  that  he  labored  with  unwearied  diligence  in 
the  study  of  the  Burmese  language,  and  the  same  exclusive 
devotedness  characterized  him  throughout 

‘  He  w’as  strongly  attached,*  says  Dr.  Way  land,  ‘to  physical  science, 
and  his  rt'searches  in  this  direction  might  have  acquired  for  him  great 
reputation,  and,  as  many  good  men  might  believe,  would  have  given  to 
the  mission  a  desirable  standing  with  scientific  men;  yet  he  never  pub- 
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lished  a  line  on  these  subjects,  and  he  even  discourajj^ed  a  taste  for  such 
pursuits  amon^  his  missionary  brethren.  He  hiul  become  fully  aware 
of  the  temptations  to  which  missionaries  are  ex}K)8ed  when  the 
treasures  of  a  new  languap^e  and  of  a  i)eeuliar  form  of  literature  are 
presented  before  them,  and  he  therefore  j^arded  himself  with  ])eeidiar 
strictness.  At  one  time  he  had  found  the  literature  of  Burmah  ex- 
ceedinjj^ly  hiscinating,  especially  its  |)oetry;  and  he  had  sundry  pleasant 
visions  of  enriching  the  world  of  English  literature  from  its  curious 
stores.  He,  for  a  moment,  tiattered  himself  that,  by  intt'resting  the 
Christian  w  orld  in  Burmah  through  her  literature,  he  should  open  the 
floodgates  of  sympathy  so  as  to  bring  about  her  emancipation  from 
pagan  thraldom.  But  the  dream  was  soon  di8|)elli‘d.  He  saw'  that 
such  an  a])propriation  of  his  time  w’ould  lead  him  aside  from  the  jhjcu- 
liar  work  to  w'hich  God  had  called  him ;  and,  though  |)erfectly  familiar 
with  more  than  a  hundred  Burman  tides,  and  able  to  rejK'at  Bunnan 
poetry  by  the  hour,  he  never  committed  a  line  to  pa|)er.  He  was  fond 
of  searching  into  doubtful  histories  and  mousing  among  half-fabulous 
antiquities,  and  Burmah  presented  an  alluring  field  for  this  sort  of  re¬ 
search;  yet  he  not  only  resisted  his  ow'ii  natural  tendencies,  but  took 
care  never  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  others  an  interest  in  things  of  this 
sort.  He  admitted  nothing  into  the  library  of  native  lx)oks  (palm-leaf 
l)ooks,  selected  by  himself,  but  the  j)roj)erty  of  the  mission)  which 
w’ould  cultivate  a  taste  for  these  com})aratively  trivial  things.  He  was  » 
revered  and  caressed  by  the  best  society  in  India,  yet  he  religiously 
kept  aloof  from  it;  and  not  all  the  representations  of  his  friends  could 
induce  him  to  turn  from  his  w'ork  to  relieve  the  spiritual  wants  of 
Englishmen,  or  preach  before  an  English  congregation.’ — lb.  pp. 
121,  125. 

The  following  extract  from  Mrs.  Judsons  journal  will  be  read 
with  interest  It  illustrates  the  social  condition  of  the  Burmese, 
and  the  judicious  forethought  w'ith  which  provision  was  made  for 
the  perils  which  might  be  encountered.  The  scene  described 
occurred  about  six  months  after  their  arrival  at  llang(K)n. 

‘To-day,  for  the  first  time,  1  have  visited  the  wife  of  the  viceroy.  1 
was  introlluced  to  her  by  a  French  lady,  who  has  frtH|uently  visiU*d  her. 
When  w'e  first  arrived  at  the  government  house,  she  was  not  up;  con¬ 
sequently  we  had  to  w'ait  some  time.  But  the  inferior  w'ives  of  the 
viceroy  diverted  us  much  by  their  curiosity  in  minutely  examining 
everything  we  had  on,  and  by  trying  on  our  gloves,  l>onncts,  &c.  At 
last  her  highness  made  her  ajq)carancc,  dressed  richly^  in  the  Burman 
fashion,  wdth  a  long  silver  pij)c  at  her  mouth,  smoking.  At  her  ap- 
jK'arancc,  all  the  other  w’ives  took  their  seats  at  a  resjwctful  distance, 
and  sat  in  a  crouching  posture,  w'ithout  s|)caking.  She  received  me  very 
politely,  took  me  bv  the  hand,  seated  me  ujK)n  a  mat,^  and  herself  by 
me.  She  excused  herself  for  not  coming  in  sooner,  saying  she  was  un¬ 
well.  One  of  the  w'omen  brought  her  a  bunch  of  flowers,  of  which  she 
took  several,  and  ornamented  her  caj).  She  was  very  inquisitive^  whether 
I  had  a  husband  and  children;  whether  1  was  ray  husband  s  first  wife; 
meaning  by  this,  whether  I  w’as  the  highest  among  them,  supposing 
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tlmt  my  husband,  like  the  Burinans,  had  many  wives;  and  whether  I 
intended  tarrying  lon^  in  the  countn'. 

‘  When  the  viceroy  came  in,  I  really  trembled,  for  1  never  lx‘f()re 
beheld  such  a  savii^j^-lookin^  creature.  -His  lonj^  robe  and  enonnous 
spear  not  a  little  inm^asecl  my  dread.  He  spoke  to  me,  however,  ven' 
condescendingly,  and  asked  if  I  would  drink  some  rum  or  wine.  Wlien 
I  arost*  to  ^o,  her  hij^hness  a^n  took  my  hand,  told  me  she  was  lia|)j>v 
to  see  me;  that  1  must  come  to  see  her  every’  day,  for  1  was  like  a 
sistiT  to  her.  She  led  me  to  the  door,  and  1  made  my  sahiam,  and 
dt*piirtod.  My  oidy  object  in  visitiii"  her  was,  that,  if  we  should  ^a*t 
into  any  difficulty  with  the  Bmanans,  1  could  have  access  to  her,  when 
perha|)8  it  would  not  be  )K)6sible  for  Mr.  Judson  to  ^et  at*eess  to  the 
viceroy.  One  can  obtain  almost  any  favour  from  her  by  making  a 
small  present.* — Jb.  p.  12S. 

The  viceroy  is  Bubseqnently  described  by  Mr.  Judson  as  a  savage 
man.  ‘  Life  and  death,'  he  says,  ‘  defK*nd  on  his  nod.  He  is  very 
large  in  stature,  and  when  he  stalks  about  witli  Ids  long  s])e(u- 
everybody  shrinks  from  him.' 

Unremitting  as  were  his  lalrors,  it  wiis  long  before  any  of 
the  Bumiese  abandoned  heatheidsin.  Many  would  have  l)eeu 
discourage<l,  but  ‘  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Judson  were  never  for  a  niomeut 
hanissed  with  a  doubt  of  ultimate  success.  It  never  entered 
into  their  minds  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  tind  a  more  pro¬ 
mising  Held.’  Such  an  exhibition  of  faith  is  as  cheering  as  it  is 
uncommon,  and  may  well  shame  the  timorous  and  doubting  at 
liome.  Having  sunvndered  themselves  to  what  they  deemed  the 
divine  will,  they  relied  with  unshaken  conHdence  on  their 
heavenly  Father,  and  looked  forward  to  a  realiziition  of  the 
brightest  hope?  of  the  Christian  church.  At  length  their  fiuth 
was  rewarded.  ‘We  have  liad  the  pleasure,'  says  Mr.  dudsoii, 
July  4th,  1819,  ‘of  sitting  down,  for  the  Hrst  time,  to  the 
table  with  a  converted  Burman;  and  it  was  my  jmvilege — a 
privdege  to  which  I  have  been  looking  forward  with  desire 
for  many  years — to  administer  the  Lord  s  Supper  in  two  lan¬ 
guages.'  Others  followed  the  example  of  Moung  Nau,  the  first 
convert,  so  that  on  the  14th  of  the  following  November  we  read  in 
Mr.  Judson's  journal, — ‘  Have  been  much  gratiHed  to  find  that  this 
evening  the  three  converts  repaired  to  the  Zayat,  and  lield  a 
prayer-meeting  of  their  owm  accord.'  Everything  now  l(K)ked 
promising,  when  the  spirit  of  persecution  was  aroused,  and  the 
fears  of  the  natives  deterred  them  from  visiting  the  missionar}’. 
‘There  has  been  an  entire  falling  oft,’  says  Mr.  Judson,  ‘at  the 
Zayat.  I  sometimes  sit  there  wLole  days  without  a  single  visitor. 
None  w’isli  to  call,  as  formerly,  out  of  curiosity,  and  none  dare  to 
call  from  a  principle  of  religious  inquiry.  And  w  ere  not  the  leaders 
in  ecclesiastical  affiiirs  confident  that  we  shall  never  succeed  in 
making  converts,  1  have  no  doubt  we  should  meet  with  direct 
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pere^ution  and  banishment.*  Under  these  circumstances  the 
missionaries  resolved  to  proceed  to  Ava,  and  lay  their  case  before 
the  emperor.  ‘If  he  frown  upon  us/  it  was  remarked,  ‘all  mis- 
aonary  attempts  within  his  dominions  will  be  out  of  the  (jiies- 
tion.  If  he  favour  us,  none  of  our  enemies,  during  the  continuance 
of  his  favour,  can  touch  a  hair  of  our  heads.*  We  agree  with 
Dr.  Wayhind  in  doubting  the  propriety  of  this  course.  The 
first  Christian  teachers  ditl  not  do  so.  They  uniformly  appi.‘aled 
from  Ca'sar  to  God.  When  driven  from  one  city  they  repairtnl 
to  another,  ever  preserving  their  liberty,  and  freely  sj)eaking 
‘the  things  which  they  had  seen  and  heard.* 

‘  If  we  strip  this  question  of  all  accessories,  it  resolves  itsrif  simply 
into  this:  Can  we  j)roperly  ask  one  man  to  permit  another  man  to  olay 
Go<l  ?  Can  the  refusal  of  one  man  to  grant  this  j)ermission  disehargt* 
another  man  from  the  obligation  to  worshij)  his  Cn‘ator?  1  think 
that  hut  one  answer  can  he  given  to  thew'  questions,  and  that  this 
answer  must  preclude  us  from  suhmitting  a  matter  of  this  kind  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  man.  15y  asking  such  a  pt'nnission,  we  seem  to  a<lmit 
the  iKithority  of  a  ruler  to  grant  or  to  refuse  it,  and  hence,  in  some 
sort,  promise  to  he  goveniwl  hy  his  decision.  This  we  have  no  right 
to  do;  ajid  hence  I  think  it  doubtful  whether  the  permission  should 
ever  he  sought.’ — Ih.  pp.  11)0,  11)7. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Dr.  Jiidson's  own  views  on  this 
subject  imderwent  a  change  in  later  years.  But  how  ever  this  may 
be,  his  present  decision  was  speedily  carried  out,  and  having  j)ro- 
ceeded  to  Ava,  he  w'as  admitted  to  an  audience  on  the  27th  of 
Januar}".  It  was  the  province  of  the  minister  of  state,  Moung 
Zah,  to  introduce  the  mis.sionaries,  and  the  following  extract  from 
Dr.  Judson*s  journal  will  convey  a  slight  idea  of  the  scene  that 
W’as  witnessed : — 

‘  He  conducted  us  through  various  s])lendour  and  ]>arade,  until  we 
ascended  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  cnt^Tcd  a  most  magnificent  hall.  He 
directed  us  where  to  sit,  and  took  his  pla<.a*  on  one  side;  the  pr»‘sent 
W’^as  ])laet.‘d  on  the  other;  and  Moung  \o  ami  anotlicr  oflicer  ol  Mya- 
daynien  sat  a  little  behind.  The  scene  to  whicli  we  were  now  intro¬ 
duced  really  suipassod  our  expectation.  The  spacious  extent  oi  the  hall, 
the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  pillars,  the  height  of  the  dome,  the 
whole  completely  covered  with  gold,  presented  a  most  grand  and  im¬ 
posing  spectacle.  Veiy'  few  were  present,  and  those  evidently  gri*at 
officers  of  state.  Our  situation  prevented  us  from  seeuig  the  farther 
avenue  of  the  hall;  but  the  end  w’here  w’c  sat  ojK'iied  into  the  jiarade 
W’hich  the  emperor  was  about  to  insj>ect.  e  rcmainetl  alsmt  five 
minutes,  when  every  one  put  himself  into  the  most  rcsjHjctful  attitude, 
and  Moung  Yo  whispcrtnl  that  his  majesty  ha<l  entered.  We  looked 
through  the  hall  as  far  as  the  pillars  would  allowr,  and  ]»re*ently  caught 
sight  of  this  modem  Aliusucnis.  He  came  forwrard  unatU’ndwl,  in 
solitary  grandeur, — exhibiting  the  proud  gait  and  majesty  of  an  li^astcm 
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monarch.  His  dress  was  rich,  but  not  distinctive;  and  lie  carried  in 
his  hand  the  gold-sheathed  sword,  which  seems  to  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  sceptre  of  ancient  times.  But  it  w^as  his  high  aspect  and  com¬ 
manding  eye  that  chiefly  riveted  our  attention.  He  strided  on.  Ever)* 
heail  excepting  ours  was  now  in  the  dust.  We  remained  kneeling,  our 
hands  folded,  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  monarch.  When  he  drew  near,  we 
caught  his  attention.  He  stopped,  partly  turned  toward  us — “  Who 
are  these?”  “  The  teachers,  great  king,”  I  replied.  “  What,  you 
sjieak  Burman — the  priests  that  I  heard  of  last  night?”  “  Wlien  did 
you  arrive?”  “Are  you  teachers  of  religion?”  “Are  you  like  the 
Portuguese  priest?”  “  Are  you  married?”  “  Why  do  you  dress  so?” 
These  and  some  other  similar  questions  we  answered,  when  he  apfH‘ared 
to  l>e  pleased  wdth  us,  and  sat  down  on  an  elevated  seat,  his  hand 
resting  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  his  eyes  intently  fixed  on  us.’ — 
II).  pp.  201,  202. 

So  far  all  was  well,  but  when  the  emperor  proceeded  to 
read  the  commencement  of  a  tract  expository  of  the  Christian 
faith,  his  displeasure  was  aroused,  and  ‘  with  an  air  of  indiffer¬ 
ence,  perhaps  disdain,  he  dashed  it  down  to  the  ground.'  ‘  In 
regard  to  the  objects  of  your  petition,'  said  the  minister,  ‘  his 
majesty  gives  no  order.  In  regard  to  your  sacred  books,  his 
majesty  has  no  use  for  them  ;  take  them  away.'  Efforts  were  yet 
made  to  accomplish  their  errand,  but  they  ultimately  returned  to 
Rangoon,  convinced  that  no  countenance  was  to  be  secured 
at  Avji.  At  first  they  contemplated  .abandoning  their  sta¬ 
tions,  but  the  three  converts  entreated  them  not  to  leave;  .and 
when  told  that  it  was  useless  to  remain,  .as  no  Bunnan  would 
now  dare  to  examine  the  new  religion,  they  assured  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  that  several  were  already  so  engaged,  and  that  they 
themselves  were  prepared  to  endure  the  worst  wdiich  could  befall 
them. 

*  This  interview  with  the  disciples,'  says  Dr.  Judson,  ‘rejoiced 
our  hearts,  and  caused  us  to  praise  God  for  the  grace  which  he 
had  manifested  to  them.'  We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  brethren 
remained  at  their  post.  They  knew  the  danger  of  doing  so;  but 
the  const.ancy  of  the  disciples  left  them  no  alternative.  The  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  emj)eror  was  not  wholly  unforeseen.  They  had 
deemed  it  right  to  make  the  appeal,  but  his  decision  effected  no 
change  in  their  oblig.ation — much  less  did  it  annul  the  claims  ot 
the  brethren  on  their  sympathy  and  regard.  From  this  period 
the  number  of  converts  increased.  One  after  another  renounced 
Boodhism,  and  took  part  with  the  sm.all  and  persecuted  band 
which  formed  the  hoj>e  of  the  mission.  The  great  Head  of  the 
church  smiled  on  the  decision  which  had  been  fonned,  .and  gave 
promise  of  the  harvest  yet  to  be  gathered  in.  Mrs.  Judson's  health, 
how  ever,  rendered  a  sea  voyage  absolutely  needful,  and  as  she  was 
too  much  reduced  to  proceed  alone,  Dr.  Judson  accompanied  her 
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to  Calcutta.  They  embarked  on  the  19th  of  July,  1820,  and 
returned  to  Rangoon  on  the  5th  of  the  following  January.  The 
voyage  proved  ^neficial  to  Mrs.  Judson;  but  her  health 
again  speedily  failed,  and  nothing  short  of  a  long  voyage  pro¬ 
mised  to  preserve  her  life.  She  therefore  sailed  once  more  for 
Calcutta,  whence  she  proceeded  to  America  by  the  way  of  Eng¬ 
land.  During  her  absence  the  mission  family  at  Rangoon  was 
increased  by  some  important  additions,  and  the  church  was 
steadily  enlarged. 

‘  At  this  i>eriod  of  the  mission,*  says  the  biographer,  ‘  all  the  a})iK'ar- 
ances  were  exceedingly  encouraging.  The  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
religion  wa.s  silently  insinuating  itself  among  the  j)eoj)le  of  Rangoon 
and  the  surrounding  villages,  and  it  was  producing  its  legitimate  etri*ct 
— the  turning  of  men  from  idols  to  the  living  Cod.  Before  the  close 
of  the  summer,  eighteen  native  Bunnans  in  the  whole  had  Kvn  bap¬ 
tised  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost; 
and  all  but  two  had  maintained  an  irrej)roaehable  Christian  profession. 
It  seemed  that  nothing  was  needed  but  toleration  to  enable  true  reli¬ 
gion  to  spread  throughout  the  empire.’ — lb.  p.  213. 

Even  in  Ava,  the  prospect  was  encouraging.  Dr.  Price,  a 
missionary  physician,  had  been  summoned  thither  on  account  of 
his  medical  skill,  and  Dr.  Judson,  who  accompanied  him,  had 
remained  there  several  months,  and  was  generally  known  as  a 
‘  religion-propagating  teacher.'  The  emperor  expres.sed  regret  at 
his  leaving,  and  invited  him  to  retuni  accompanied  by  Mrs.  J udsoiL 

‘  These  indications  of  Providence  seemed  all  to  jK)int  directly  to  the 
establishment  of  a  missionary  station  at  Ava.  The  church  at  Rangoon 
would  be  sufficiently  j)rovided  for  by  the  presence  and  labours  of 
Messrs.  Wade  and  Hough  and  their  wives.  It  had  here  within 
itself  all  the  elements  of  increase.  At  Ava,  the  gosjH*!  had  been  heard  ^ 
respectfully  by  the  most  intelligent  of  its  citizens.  It  seemed  that 
a  church  might  be  planted  there  with  less  danger  of  |)erseeution 
than  even  at  Rangoon ;  while,  if  this  could  be  done,  the  principle 
of  religious  toleration,  from  the  example  of  the  capital,  would  Ihj 
established  for  the  whole  empire.  The  movement  was  j>erfeetly  in 
harmony  wdth  all  Dr.  Judson’s  rules  of  missionary  action,  bike  the 
apostle  Paul,  his  eye  was  ever  lixed  on  “the  regions  l)eyond.  Ho 
desired  to  go  wdiere  Christ  had  not  been  named.  VN  hen  a  church 
had  been  planted  in  Rangoon,  he  felt  impelled  to  j)roeeed  wdth  the 
message  of  salvation  to  Ava.’ — lb.  p.  2G2. 

We  are  not  therefore  surprised  to  learn  that  immediaU^ly  on 
Mrs.  Judson's  return  from  America,  she  accompanied  her  hus¬ 
band  to  Ava.  Their  hopes,  however,  were  to  1^‘  disappointed.  War 
broke  out  between  Burmah  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  suspicious 
despotism  of  the  former  speedily  mistrusted  all  foreigners. 
The  Burmese  did  not  distinguish  between  Americans  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  the  fact  of  remittances  having  been  received  through 
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Bengal,  mtis  regarded  sLs  clear  proof  of  guilt,  and  led  to  the  arrest 
of  Drs.  Judson  and  Price. 

‘  On  the  8th  of  June,’  says  Mrs.  Judson,  writing  to  her  hrotlier,  ‘just 
as  ux?  were  preparing  for  dinner,  in  rusheil  an  officer,  holding  a  black 
book,  with  a  dozen  Burmans,  accompanied  by  one,  whom,  from  his 
spotted  face,  we  knew  to  be  an  executioner,  and  a  “  son  of  the  jnnson.” 

“  Where  is  the  teacher?**  was  the  first  inquiiy'.  Mr.  J udson  presented 
himself.  “You  are  called  by  the  king,’*  said  the  officer — a  form  of 
sj)et*ch  always  used  when  about  to  arrest  a  crimimd.  The  sj)otted  man 
instantly  seized  Mr.  Judson,  threw  him  on  the  floor,  and  produced  the 
small  cortl,  tlie  instrument  of  torture.  1  caught  hold  of  his  iu*m. 
“Stay,**  said  1;  “I  wiU  give  you  money.”  “Take  her  too,”  said  the 
officer;  “  she  also  is  a  foreigner.”  Mr.  Judson,  with  an  imploring  look, 
begged  they  would  k‘t  me  remain  till  further  orders.  Tlie  scene  was 
now  shocking  beyond  descri})tion.’ — lb.  p.  271. 

Our  limits  preclude  our  extracting  from  the  account  furnished 
of  Dr.  Judson  R  imprisonment  at  Ava,  and  of  the  heroic  devotion 
of  that  tnie  and  noble  w^oman  who  ministered  to  him.  Modern 
missions  afford  no  parallel,  and  we  strongly  recommend  our 
rejulers  to  lose*  no  time  in  acquainting  themselves  with  this 
portion  of  Dr.  Wayland*s  volumes.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  following  brief  summary,  simply  premising  that  no  w  ords 
can  do  justice  to  the  incredible  efforts,  undaunted  resolution, 
and  self-sacrificing  devotedness  of  Mrs.  Judson: — 

‘Suspicion,  rendered  sensitive  by  fear,  soon  ripened  into  hatred.  All 
fortigners  wert‘  at  once  arrestetl  and  throwm  into  prison.  Imprisonment, 
among  a  semi-harharous  people,  is  something  very  different  from  con¬ 
finement.  It  is  confinement  embittered  by  eveiy'  device  of  malieioiis 
and  hnital  crueltv.  All  this  was  endured  for  twentv-one  months  hv 
*  a  student  of  retired  habits,  unaccustomed  to  physical  hardship,  whose 
constitution  had  beim  already  enfeebled  by  a  j)rotriicted  attac'k  of  the 
fever  of  the  c*ountrv.  It  seems  almost  miracidous  that  he  did  not  sink 
under  thi*se  inU*nse  and  jirotracted  suflerings. 

‘  And  he  w’oidd  have  sunk  under  them,  had  it  not  been  that  “  an 
angel  minist4‘red  unto  him.”  Then  were  revealed  those  elements  of 
character  which  designated  Mrs.  Judson  as  one  of  the  most  rt'inarkahle 
women  of  her  age.  She  w’as  the  only  Euro])ean  female  in  Ava,  and  the 
only  foi\*igner  w  ho  was  not  consigned  to  prison.  Her  w  hole  time,  with 
the  ex(\*ption  of  tw’enty  days  when  she  was  confined  by  the  birth  of 
her  child,  w  as  devoted  to  the  alleviation  of  the  sorrows  of  her  husband 
and  his  fellow -prisoners.  Perfectly  familiar  with  the  Burman  language, 
of  a  pixiicnce  which  commanded  respect  even  from  savage  barbaiians, 
ami  encircled  with  a  moral  atmosphere  in  which  she  w  alked  unhiu*med 
in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  city  with  no  earthly  protector,  she  was  uni¬ 
versally  spoken  of  as  the  g\iardian  angel  of  that  hand  of  sutfen'rs. 
Sometimes  she  aj>jK*ale<l  to  the  officers  of  government,  hut  more  fre¬ 
quently  to  their  wives,  and  pkaded  for  compassion  w’itli  an  eloquence 
which  even  they  could  not  resist.  Fertile  in  resources,  and  wholly 
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regardiws  of  her  own  privations  or  exposun*,  she  was  inct^ssantlv  oocu- 
pied  in  alleviating  the  j)ain,  or  ministering  to  the  wants,  of  thoW  who 
had  no  other  friend.’ — lb.  pp.  2G8,  204. 

The  final  release  of  the  prisoners  was  duo  to  the  British  com¬ 
mander,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  ‘  His  subsiHjueut  hospitality/ 
says  Mrs.  Judson,  ‘and  kbiJ  attention  to  the  acconiinodatiou  tor 
our  passage  to  Rangoon,  have  left  an  impression  on  our  minds 
which  can  never  be  effaced.'  The  privations  and  sufferings  she 
had  endured  were  too  much  for  her  fnune.  ‘  The  8|)irit  was 
willing,  but  the  flesh  was  weak/  and  her  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  24th  of  October,  1820,  deprived  our  worhl  of  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  rarely  endowed  of  womankind.  Her  husband 
was  absent  at  the  time  of  her  death,  and  her  last  request,  conveyed 
to  him  through  her  medical  attendant.  Dr.  Richardson,  was, 
‘  that  he  would  never  consent  to  enter  the  ser\dco  of  tlie  British 
government,  but  confine  himself  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  his 
religious  mission.' 

Want  of  sj)ace  compels  us  to  refrain  from  following  Dr.  Jud¬ 
son  s  further  course.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  entt*r  into 
the  details  supplied  by  his  biographer,  but  must  be  content  with 
again  recommending  to  our  readers  to  peruse  thest^  most 
interesting  and  instructive  volumes.  On  some  points  Dr.  Judson's 
views  differed  from  those  of  his  brethren;  and  his  extensive 
experience  and  profound  devotion  to  his  work,  entitle  them  to 
much  attention.  We  can  do  little  more  than  indicate  some  of 
these.  ‘  He  had  little  oonfidenw,'  we  are  told,  ‘  in  schools  as  a 
means  for  the  conversion  of  men.  For  a  while  he  gave  them  a 
modified  approval ;  but  the  more  he  saw  of  them  and  their  eft’ects, 
the  smaller  was  his  confidence  in  them  as  missionary  work.  It 
was  sufticient  for  him  to  know  that  Christ  and  his  a)x>sth3s  had 
made  it  their  great  w'ork  to  proclaim  to  men  eveiy'w  here  the  news 
of  salvation,  and  without  conferring  with  ease,  or  taste,  or  love  ot 
civilized  society,  he  resolutely  followed  their  example.' 

In  reference  to  the  employment  of  native  tejichers,  Dr.  W  ay- 
land  remarks — 

‘  He  seems  to  have  possessed  a  remarkable  facility  for  calling  into 
active  servicxj  all  the  gifts  of  the  native  Christians.  He  saw  that  a 
nation  can  never  be  evangelized  except  by  means  of  its  own  ]M>pulation. 
Foreigners  can  never  supply  it  with  ministers  ol  the  gos|K*l.  Strangers 
may  carry  to  it  the  truths  of  revelation,  may  transfer  them  into  its 
language,  and,  by  the  blessing  ol  God,  may  establish  churches.  But  it 
is  from  these  churches  themselves  that  the  preatliers  must  taken 
W'ho  are  to  carry  the  gospel  to  their  brethren.  Impressed  w’ith  these 
view’s,  he  cultivateil  to  the  utmost  the  native  talent.  He  was  ever 
surrounding  hims^df  with  men  w’hom  he  w'as  training  up  to  this  wrrvice. 
In  Maulmain  and  Rangoon,  he  alw’ays  employed  several  asristantu, 
W’hom  he  sent  daily  to  the  dilferent  parts  of  the  city  and  Mtinity  to 
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preach  and  converse  with  their  countrymen,  and  read  and  distribute 
tracts.  When  he  went  into  the  jungle,  a  company  of  the  same  kind 
followed  him.  These  he  would  send  away,  two  by  two,  into  those 
parts  of  the  forest  to  which  he  could  not  himself  penetrate,  apj)ointing 
to  them  their  work,  and  receiving  their  reports  as  they  returned.  He 
w’as  thus  greatly  multiplying .  his  own  efficieney,  and  training  up  the 
most  promising  natives  as  preachers  of  the  gospel.* — Vol.  ii.  pp.  2,  3. 

Referring  to  the  sending  out  of  missionaries  for  a  limited 
term  of  years,  he  says,  writing  to  the  CoiTesponding  Secretary  of 
the  American  Society,  ‘  I  have  seen  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  several  limited-term  missionaries.  They  are  all  good  for 
nothing.  Though  brilliant  in  an  English  pulpit,  they  are  incom¬ 
petent  to  any  real  missionary  work.  They  come  out  for  a  few 
years,  with  the  view  of  acquiring  a  stock  of  credit  on  which  they 
may  vegetate  the  rest  of  their  days,  in  the  congenial  climate  of 
their  native  land . As  to  lessening  the  trials  of  the  can¬ 

didate  for  missions,  and  making  the  way  smooth  before  him,  it 
is  just  w’hat  ought  not  to  be  done.  Missioiiaries  need  'more 
trials  on  their  first  setting  autj  instead  of  less! 

And  in  the  case  of  missionary  correspondence,  he  says,  under 
date  of  July  31,  1834,  ‘  I  respectfully  request,  that  in  publishing 
my  communications  discouraging  statements  may  not  be  sup¬ 
pressed.  Let  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  be  known,  and  let  us 
put  our  trust  in  God.'  We  cannot  enlarge  on  these  points  as  we 
should  much  like  to  do.  We  commend  them  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  together  with  the  views  expressed  (ii.  254)  on  the 
subject  of  missionary  work  generally,  and  shall  be  glad  to  find 
that  they  obtain  the  notice  they  merit  We  have  only  space  to 
add  that  Dr.  Judson's  earthly  career  terminated  on  the  12th  of 
April,  1850,  on  board  a  French  baique,  the  Aristide  and 

that  his  body  was  committed  to  the  deep  ‘  in  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection  to  eternal  life.'  His  sufferings  had 
been  very  severe,  but  his  death  was  eminently  tranquil.  ‘  Not 
the  movement  of  a  muscle  \vas  perceptible,  and  the  moment  of 
the  going  out  of  life  was  indicated  only  by  his  ceasing  to  breathe. 
A  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand,  growing  more  and  more  feeble  as 
life  wane({,  showed  the  peacefulness  of  the  spirit  about  to  take  its 
homew^ard  flight' 

Those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  his  character  and  history — 
and  few  of  our  readers  but  rank  with  such — may  obtain  the 
information  they  desire  from  the  volumes  before  us.  Dr.  Way- 
land  has  executed  his  task  well,  and  his  work  is  therefore  entitled 
to  rank  with  the  permanent  treasures  of  the  Christian  church. 
It  is  a  real  addition  to  our  missionary  literature,  and  is  full  of 

Cti(^  suggestions,  the  need  and  value  of  which  are  daily 
ming  more  apparent 
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The  history  of  a  quire  of  whity-brown  paper,  if  the  writt'r  were 
to  enter  into  minute  details,  and  describe  out  of  what  it  was 
made,  and  to  what  uses  it  was  applied,  would  be  highly  interesting. 
It  may  easily  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  the  records  of  a  folio 
volume  printed  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  contain¬ 
ing  twenty  thousand  corrections  and  emendations  of  Shake.spere, 
must  be  so  in  a  high  degree.  Of  course,  in  all  such  cases,  we 
only  know  in  part,  and  conjecture  in  part  Could  we  correctly 
represent  to  ourselves  the  situations  in  which  the  volume  has 
been  placed,  the  pillows  on  which  it  has  lain  beside  some  early 
student,  the  learned  knees  it  has  pressed,  the  wine  that  has 
streamed  over  it,  the  fragrant  smoke  in  which  it  has  l)een  en¬ 
veloped,  it  would  come  down  to  us  invested  with  tenfold  value. 
Time,  however,  conceals  its  progress,  like  the  lion  in  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  which  obliterates  with  its  own  tail  the  traces  it 
has  made  upon  the  sand.  Through  what  unknown  hands  may  a 
printed  volume  have  ])assed !  What  scenes  may  it  not  have 
witnessed  of  endearment  or  strife,  of  critical  disputation  or  erudite 
research.  Yet  it  comes  to  us  dumb,  and  uncommunicative  of  all 
but  the  treasure  originally  entrusted  to  its  keeping,  save  in  some 
few  fortunate  instances,  as  that  of  Mr.  Collier  s  purchase,  in  which 
careful  hands  have  crowded  the  margin  with  instruction  or  amuse¬ 
ment  for  posterity. 

Shakespere,  in  England,  is  a  sort  of  literary  Dalai  Lama,  or 
incarnation  of  genius,  w'orshipped  by  a  very  considerable  sect, 
with  a  host  of  commentators  at  their  head.  These  devout  votaries 
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forget  that  he  wa.s  a  man  like  themselves;  that  he  made  mistakes 
occasionally  in  grammar,  as  well  as  in  geogra})hy  and  history ; 
that  he  wrote  nonsense  at  times  like  other  people;  and  that, 
when  engaged,  therefore,  in  restoring  what  they  call  his  text,  they 
should  not  always  be  too  sure,  that  the  more  orthodox  the  mean¬ 
ing  the  nearer  it  must  necessarily  approach  to  the  original. 
This,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  will  seem  mere  heresy.  But  let  them 
not  mistake  us.  Our  admiration  of  Shakespere  is  probably  no 
less  than  theirs,  only  it  pleases  us  to  regard  him,  not  as  a  Pagan 
idol,  but  as  a  distinguished  man  of  letters,  full  of  fancy,  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  wisdom,  but  liable,  nevertheless,  to  all  the  lapses  inci¬ 
dent  to  humanitv. 

V 

It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  discuss,  on  this  occa.sion, 
our  great  poet’s  general  character.  On  the  contrary,  we  mejui 
to  confine  ourselves  as  much  na  poasible  to  Mr.  Payne  Collier, 
who,  though  somewhat  addicted  to  mistake  all  his  geest'  for 
swans,  must  not  be  defrauded  of  the  praise  of  having,  by  an 
accidental  discovery,  thrown  new  light  in  many  places  on  the 
text  of  Shakespere. 

If  our  readers  be  addicUnl  to  the  buying  and  reading  of  old 
folios,  they  will  bt'  able  to  comprehend  some  part  at  least  of  the 
pleasure  experiencetl  by  our  antiquarian  critic,  when  he  fell  in>on 
this  treasure  of  corrt'ctions  and  emendatitms.  With  a  tlue  sense 
of  its  importance,  he  chronicles  all  the  particulars  connected  with 
it  An  Jistronomer,  who  should  discover  the  lost  pleiad,  or  a 
classical  traveller,  into  whose  hands  the  misvsing  Decades  of  Livy 
might  fall,  or  an  admirer  of  beauty,  who  shotild  pounce  suddenly 
in  the  catacombs  uj)on  the  mummy  of  Cleopatra,  might  possibly 
think  it  necessary  to  be  etpially  minute  in  detailing  dates  and 
circuinstancea 

It  was  in  the  spring,  as  Mr.  Collier  informs  us,  of  1849,  when 
the  rpvohrtionarv  fervour  had  beimn  to  cool  a  little  on  the  con- 

%  O 

tinent  of  Europe,  that  l)eing  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Rodd,  the  l)ook- 
seller  of  Ne^wport-street,  he  observed  a  large  packet  of  books 
arrive  from  the  country.  It  was  opened  immediately,  and  found 
to  contain,  among  other  things,  a  folio  copy  of  the  works  of 
Shakespere,  not,  however,  in  good  condition,  but  tom  and  blurred, 
and  stained  and  blotted,  as  if  it  had  belongeil  to  some  porter¬ 
drinking  actor,  who  had  carried  on  his  studies  over  his  cups. 
Still  Mr.  Collier  purchased  it,  with  the  intention,  as  he  relates,  ot 
completing  another  folio  copy,  which  he  had  previously  acquired 
in  an  imperfect  state.  But  collectors  are  not  always  carelul  to 
examine  their  riches.  Content  with  possessing  his  Shakesperian 
relic,  Mr.  Collier  laid  it  aside  and  forgot  it,  in  the  eager  search 
after  new  acquisitions.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Rodd  died,  to  the 
wnoere  regret  of  all  lovers  of  learning,  who  owed  much  to  his 
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taste,  industry,  and  liberal  manner  of  dealing  We  mention  this 
for  a  reason  afterwards  to  be  stated.  Mr.  Collier  at  length  resolved 
upon  leaving  the  flaunting  town,  and  carrying  his  household 
gods  into  the  country.  All  who  have  brought  together  a  great 
number  of  books  know  what  a  labour  it  is  to  remove  them,  and 
if  they  happen  to  be  too  many  to  \)e  conveniently  borne  away, 
what  poignant  regrets  are  felt  at  the  bare  idea  of  separatmg 
them.  The  dear  old  companions,  venerable  in  their  dust,  have 
stood  together  for  half  a  century,  perhaps,  in  dusky  nooks  and 
crannies,  whence  at  long  intervals  they  have  smiled  upon  their 
owmer,  as  he  has  accidentally  laid  his  hand  upon  them.  He  does 
not  doubt  that  they  are  endow  ed  with  consciousness ;  he  is  per¬ 
suaded  that  they  have  an  atfection  for  each  other,  as  he  himself 
has  for  them,  and  therefore  the  breaking  up  of  a  library  is  some¬ 
thing  like  the  breaking  up  of  a  family,  when  its  various  members 
turn  their  backs  u|3on  each  other,  and  go  forth  ,to  make  their  way 
alone  in  the  wide  world. 

While  Mr.  Collier  wiis  meditating  upon  this  homicidal  proceas, 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  with  what  interest  he  examined  his  ohl 
friends  outside  and  in.  He  observed  some  marks  on  the  folio 
volume  of  Shakespeare,  but  was  not  even  yet  induced  to  pursue 
his  investigations  further.  There  the  emendations  and  correc¬ 
tions  lay,  })iled  like  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  ready  to  aid  the  foot  of 
criticism  in  ascending  to  the  heaven  of  invention.  Still  the  anti¬ 
quarian's  eye  long  refused  to  be  attracted  towimls  them.  How  he 
came  ultimately  to  indulge  his  critical  curiasity,  he  shidl  relate  in 
his  own  language  : — 

‘  It  struck  me,*  he  says,  ‘  that  Thomas  Perkins,  whose  name,  w  ith 
the  addition  of  “  his  Jlooke,”  was  upon  the  cover,  might  l)e  the  old 
.•ujtor  who  had  performed  in  Marlowe’s  “  Jew'  of  Malta,”  on  its  revival 
shortly  before  163:k  At  this  time  1  laneied  that  tlie  binding  was  of 
that  (iate,  and  that  the  volume  might  have  been  his ;  but  in  the  first 
place,  1  found  that  his  name,  w'as  liiehard  Perkins,  and  in  the  next,  I 
became  satisfied  that  the  rough  calf  w'as  not  the  original  binding. 
Still,  Thomas  Perkins  might  have  been  a  descendant  of  Kichard ;  and 
this  circumstance  and  others  induced  me  to  examine  the  volume  more 
particularly ;  I  then  discovered,  to  my  snqirise,  that  there  was  hardly 
a  page  w’hich  did  not  present,  in  a  handwriting  of  that  time,  some 
emendations  in  the  pointing  or  in  the  text,  while  on  most  of  them  they 
were  firequent,  and  on  many  numerous.’ — p.  viii. 

After  much  consideration,  Mr.  Collier,  who  i.s  a  calm  .and 
cautious  man,  determined  to  lay  the  result  of  his  discovery  before 
the  world.  He  published,  therefore,  his  volume  of  notes  and 
emendations,  in  the  hope,  we  cannot  doubt,  of  facilitating  the 
studies  of  those  who  devote  tliemselves  with  antiipiari.an  fondness 
to  the  works  of  a  single  writer.  His  laboius  were  at  first  received 
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with  extraordinary  favour.  Some  critics,  easily  captivated  by 
novelty,  persuaded  themselves  that  a  new  era  in  Shakes- 
perian  criticism  had  commenced,  and  were  willing,  in  their 
enthusiasm,  to  tolerate  the  rashest  and  most  unwarrantable  alter¬ 
ations  in  the  g;‘eat  dramatist  s  language.  Mr.  Collier  has  cer¬ 
tainly  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  leading  the  way  in  this 
Vandalic  campaign,  because,  through  we  know  not  what  hallucina¬ 
tion,  he  has  suffered  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  the  adoption  of 
new  readings  which,  in  our  apprehension,  either  cloud  the  sense 
of  the  poet,  or  spoil  it  completely. 

But  while  thinking  thus,  we  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  Mr.  Collier*8  intentions.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of 
the  changes  he  adopts,  it  is  perfectly  certain  he  has  no  other 
object  than  to  render  Shakespere  more  intelligible,  or  less 
‘  caviare  to  the  general.'  In  advocating  his  views,  or  rather  in 
labouring  to  recommend  the  fancies  of  Thomas  Perkins,  he  is 
often  indeed  a  little  too  positive  and  peremptory;  especially 
where  the  proposed  alterations  are  most  calculated  to  unsphere 
the  great  ideas  of  the  poet,  to  reduce  his  language  to  common¬ 
place,  or  to  mar  and  mutilate  those  splendid  metaphors  which 
raise  him  above  all  comparison  with  other  writers,  and  entitle 
him  to  form  a  class  by  himself.  Still  this  does  not  provoke  us 
into  any  quarrel  with  the  editor,  though  it  has  raised  up  against 
him  a  host  of  opponents,  some  of  whom  have  conducted  their 
hostilities  in  any  but  a  courteous  manner. 

Swift,  in  ‘  Gulliver,'  tells  a  good  story  d,  jrropos  of  those  who 
undertake  when  a  great  author  is  obscure  to  explain  his  meaning. 
In  one  of  those  wonderful  regions,  where  he  who  was  alternately 
a  man-mountain  and  a  pigmy,  wandered  in  search  of  adventures, 
there  were  professors  of  the  necromantic  art,  who  had  the  power 
to  call  up  the  dead  in  any  numl)er  they  pleased.  It  was  the  desire 
of  some  one  to  evoke  Aristotle  and  his  commentators,  who,  in  mul¬ 
titude,  as  the  reader  knows,  far  exceed  ten  thousand.  The  first 
thing  the  Stagyrite  did  was  to  inquire  who  those  gentlemen  might 
be :  ‘  For,'  says  he,  ‘  I  do  not  know  one  of  them,  and  am  perfectly 
certain  that  not  one  of  them  knows  me.'  Shakespere's  annotators, 
though  far  less  numerous  at  present  than  those  of  Aristotle, 
bid  fair  to  swell  to  no  less  an  army,  and  two  thousand  years 
hence  the  writer  of  some  future  Gulliver  may  apply  to  them  the 
same  satirical  obsenation.  When  the  poet  is  plain,  they  inge¬ 
niously  obscure  his  meaning;  and  where  he  is  difficult,  they  for 
the  most  part  leave  him,  where  they  find  him,  so  that  the  library 
of  notes,  which  often  accompanies  the  text,  serves  little  other 
purpose  than  to  amuse  the  reader,  by  exhibiting  the  fierce  war¬ 
fare  of  editors,  or  sometimes  to  instruct  him  by  adducing  parallel 
passages  from  other  old  wTiters  of  plays. 
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If  there  be  any  correctness  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  it  ne¬ 
cessarily  follows  that  one  annotator  slionhl  be  courteous  towards 
another,  and  not  fancy  himself  a  pope  in  criticism,  j)ossessing 
infallible  criteria  to  judge  by.  Mr.  Collier  himself  by  no  means 
fonns  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  He  lays  about  Inm 
with  great  energy,  and  not  only  maintains  his  own  o))inioii 
with  undoubting  confidence,  whicli  would  be  right,  but  treats 
with  a  little  too  much  contempt  the  opinions  of  others.  This 
may  be  objected  to,  but  it  constitutes  no  excuse  whatever  for 
those  who  retort  upon  him  in  the  same  spirit,  or  who  even 
exaggerate  the  commentator’s  licence,  and  add  extreme  rudeness 
to  contradiction. 

We  shall  now  examine  a  few  of  Mr.  Perkins*  emendations,  not 
in  order  to  decide  magisterially  respecting  them,  but  simi)ly  to 
express  our  assent  or  dissent,  and  occasionally,  perhaps,  our 
reasons  for  so  doing.  In  his  introduction,  as  well  as  in  the  body 
of  the  work  (p.  144),  ^Ir.  Collier  notices  a  passage  in  the  ‘  Taming 
of  tl#  Shrew,’  which  a  majority  of  editors  have  persisted  in  print- 
ingyts  follows: — 

‘  Cnly,  good  master,  while  we  do  admire 
This  virtue,  and  this  moral  disei})line. 

Let's  ])e  no  stoics,  nor  no  stocks  1  i)ray, 

Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  cheeks, 

As  Ovid  l)e  an  outcast  (jiiitc  ahjiu*’d.* 

It  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Collier  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of 
Perkins,  who  for  checks  reads  ethics,  then  spelt  with  a  k.  The 
correction  is  ingenious,  and  may  be  alhnved  to  be  a  restoration  of 
the  true  text;  yet  checks  is  perfectly  inU‘lligible  as  signifying 
those  restraints  to  pission  and  apj)etite  which  are  found  in 
Aristotle’s  philosophy.  Here,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  to  bt! 
objected  to  except  Mr.  Collier’s  iminner  of  introducing  the  eimm- 
dation.  He  says,  ‘  That  such  has  been  the  invariable  text  from  the 
first  imblication  of  the  comedy  in  1  ()23,  until  our  own  day ;  yet  it  is 
un(]uestionablv  wTong,  and  wrong  in  the  most  important  wonl  in 
the  cjuotation,  as  the  old  corrector  shows.*  The  assertion  conUiined 
in  this  passage  happens  to  be  erroneous,  because  Mr.  Singer  had* 
introduced  ethics  into  Shakespere’s  text  as  far  Inick  as  182fi, 
when  he  published  an  edition  of  the  great  ]X)et.  No  man  likes 
to  have  his  labours  ignored,  and  consecpiently  Mr.  Singer  may  lie 
excused  for  being  a  little  out  of  humour  with  Mr.  Perkins 
editor.  ‘Will  it  be  believed  po.^ible,*  he  says,  ‘that  Mr. 
Collier,  who  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the  variorum  Shakespere, 
should  not  have  knowm  that  this  correction  was  proj>osed  nearly 
a  century  since  by  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  whose  note  has  been  since 
that  time  properly  preserved  hi  subsequent  editions.  I  hus,— 
“  Tranio  is  descanting  on  academical  learning,  and  mentions  by 

N.  s. — ^VOL.  VI.  3  A 
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name  six  of  the  seven  liberal  sciences:  I  suspect  this  to  he  a 
misprint,  made  bjr  some  coppst  or  compositor,  for  ethics.  The 
sense  confirms  it'  '  There  is  also  a  note  by  Steevens,  with  a 
quotation  from  Ben  Jonson,  confirming  the  reading,  (p  46.)  }i[t, 
Dyce  adds,  the  whole  reading  world,  with  the  exception  of 
Shakespere's  editors,  has  been  convinced  that  it  is  the  tnie 
lection,  (p.  70.)  Here  again  there  is  a  mistake,  since  one  of  the 
editors  at  least  had  abandoned  the  typographical  error. 

The  next  correction  suggested  by  Perkins,  and  adopted  by  Mr. 
Collier,  appears  to  us  peculiarly  unfortunate;  it  occurs  in  ‘Co- 
riolanus,'  act  ii.  scene  3,  where  the  vaunting  patrician  is 
expressing  his  contempt  for  the  common  people.  His  words  are, 

*  Why  in  this  troolvi^h  toge  should  I  stand  here 

To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick  ?* 

No  emendation  in  Mr.  Collier  s  whole  list  appears  to  us  more 
ta.steles8  or  commonplace  than  the  one  he  here  proposes.  It  is 
nevertheless  introduced  with  a  flourish  of  tnimpets,  equal  in 
loudness  to  the  infelicity  of  th6  conjecture.  Thus  he  writes: — 

*  Another  proof  of  the  same  kind,'  alluding  to  the  above  cor¬ 
rection  in  the  ‘Taming  of  the  Shrew.'  ‘But  perhaps  even 
stronger  m.ay  be  taken  from  ‘Coriolanus,'  act  ii.  scene  3.  It  re¬ 
lates  to  a  word  which  has  puzzled  all  editors,  and  yet  ought  not 
to  have  delayed  them  for  a  moment,  the  comiption,  when 
pointed  out  by  an  emendation  in  the  folio  1632,  being  so  glaring.' 
Mr.  Collier  then  (juotes  the  passage,  and  proceeds  to  observe  that 
J ohnsou  says  that  ‘  w(X)lvdsh  is  rough,  hirsute’;  and  Malone,  Steevens, 
Ritson,  Douce,  &C.,  have  all  notes,  regarding  wolves  (as  if  wild  • 
beasts  hail  an^’thing  to  do  with  the  matter),  and  all  erroneous, 
but  Johnson’s  the  most  unfortunate,  because  it  has  been  ]>re- 
viously  stated  that  the  ‘toge’  (or  gown)  was  not  hirsute,  but 
absolutely  ‘napless.’  It  seems  astonishing,  on  this  very  account, 
tliat  the  right  word  was  never  guessed,  as  it  is  found  in  tlie 
margin  of  my  volume : — 

‘  Why  in  this  wooUess  toge  should  I  stand  here.’ 

‘Can  there  bo  an  instant's  hesitation  about  it?  The  printer,  or 
the  scribe  who  wrote  the  copy  for  the  printer,  mistook  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  woni,  and  vx>olvish  lias  been  eternally  reitt*rated 
as  the  real  language  of  the  poet  It  seems  impossible  that 
“  woolvish"  sliould  ever  hereafter  find  a  single  sujijiorttT.'  (In¬ 
troduction,  p.  xil) 

Here  we  are  tempted  to  introduce  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Singer, 
who  has  left  Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr.  Collier,  with  their  ‘  wooll«« 
tc^e,'  not  an  inch  of  ground  to  stand  on.  ‘  In  regard  to  woolvish 
toge  (or  go^vn)  the  idea  is  quite  evident  Coriolanus  says,  “  by 
should  1  stand  here  plapng  the  hypocrite,  in  this  gown  of  hu- 
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niilitv,  like  the  wolf  in  sheep  s  clothing?”  Tliat  the  iden  was  in 
familiar  use,  in  the  p^t  s  time,  is  ai>}>{u-ent  from  Churchyard  s 
‘Legend  of  Wolsey,  in  tlie  ‘Mirror  for  Magistrates’: — 

‘  O  fye  on  wolves  that  march  in  masking  clothes.* 

‘  Whether  the  go^vn  had  a  nap  on  it  or  no,  would  liardly  enter 
here  into  the  mind  of  the  poet,  or  of  Coriolanus.  It  is  sufficient 
that  it  was  simulating  humility  not  in  his  nature,  to  bring  to 
mind  the  fable  of  the  wolf.’  (p.  216.) 

Mr.  Collier’s  next  crusade  is  against  the  phrase  ‘  woollen  Iwg- 
pipe’— <jueer  enough,  cerbiiuly — in  the  ‘Merchant  of  Venice.’  He 
argues  at  great  length  that  it  should  be  bollen,  with  the  signifi¬ 
cation  of  swollen,  from  the  Saxon ;  but  as  Air.  Singer  ol)serves 
(p.  35),  the  bag  being  still  covered  with  woollen,  the  text  of  the 
poet  may  very  well  be  suffered  to  remain  imalUued.  A  sugges¬ 
tion  is  next  made,  which  introduces  a  theory  of  Air.  Collier,  very 
strange  in  itself,  and  unsupported  by  any  j)roofs  whaU'ver.  He 
makes  supposition  after  supposition  in  order  to  create  in  the 
reader’s  mind  the  belief  that  the  copy  of  the  plays  delivenul  in 
1632  to  the  printers,  was  taken  down  from  oral  recitation  or 
reading.  In  some  cases  it  appears  to  him  probable,  that  inferior 
actors,  who  had  learned  their  own  parts  in  tlie  plays  by  heart, 
clubbed  together  their  memories  to  produce  a  coinjdete  copy,  but 
were  either  not  heard  iiright  by  the  scribes  to  whom  they 
dictated,  or  else  in  the  attempt  to  recollect  made  Iffimders  them¬ 
selves.  This  reminds  us  of  the  famous  Homeric  theory  of  Wolff 
and  Heyne,  who  conjured  up  a  whole  creation  of  rhapsodists, 
}K)ets,  and  critics,  to  account  for  the  production  of  the  ‘  Iliad’ and 
‘  Odyssey.’  It  cannot  be  at  all  doubted  that Sliakespere’s  jdays  were 
all  jainted  from  copies  in  his  own  liandwriting,  or  from  printed 
books  which  he  had  himself  corrected.  Tliis  Air.  Knight,  in  the 
preface  to  his  new  edition  of  the  ]days,  luus  very  clearly  shown. 

‘  We  are  not  ready  to  admit,  as  Air.  Collier  now*  believes,  that 
“if  there  be  one  point  more  clear  than  anotlier  in  connexion 
with  the  text  of  Shakespt*re  as  it  Inus  come  dow’n  to  us,  it  is  that 
the  j>ei*son  or  persons  who  prepared  the  transcri^its  of  tlie  [ilays 
for  the  printer  wrote  by  the  ear,  and  not  by  eye.  ’  AV  e  hold  such 
a  ]»rocess  to  be  utterly  incompatible  with  tlie  general  accuracy 
with  wdiich  the  vast  mass  of  Shakesjiere’s  dialogue  has  been  pre¬ 
served  to  us.  We  hold  it  to  l>e  directly  op])osed  to  all  the  facts 
,we  have  recapitulated  in  the  early  ]»art  of  this  introduction,  iw  to 
the  original  editions  of  these  plays.  We  lielieve  in  Heminge 
and  Condell,  who,  seven  years  after  Shakes|)ere  s  death,  colk*cte(l 
his  works,  and  affirmed  that  they  ]»riiited  them  from  ‘  his  pajriers. 
W  e  do  not  l>elieve,  except  in  the  few  instances  of  those  ‘  st4)leii 
ami  surreptitious  copies,’  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  first 
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folio  to  ofter  ‘  jierfect/  that  short-hand  writers  imp(‘rfectly  took 
down  the  words  as  tliey  indistinctly  heard  them/  or  that  inferior 
j)erfonners  furnished  the  booksellers  with  such  parts  as  they 
sustained;  or  could  in  any  way  procure  from  the  theatre ;  or  that 
the  same  hirelings,  ‘  listening,  as  they  must  have  done,  to  the 
repetitions  of  the  principal  actors,  would  be  able  to  recite,  with 
more  or  less  accuracy,  whole  speeches,  and  even  scenes,  which  a 
little  ingenuity  would  convert  into  a  drama.^  We  do  not  ‘  readily 
imagine’ — we  think  it  the  wildest  imagination  that  ever  entered 
into  the  brain  of  man — ‘  that  what  these  inferior  perfonners  had 
thus  got  by  heart,  they  might  dictate  to  some  mechanical  copyist; 
and  thus  many  words,  and  even  sentences,  which  sounded  "like 
something  else,  w'ould  be  misrepresented  in  the  printed  editions, 
and  nolxHly  take  the  pains  to  correct  the  blunders/ — Specimen 
of  the  ‘  Stratford  Shakespere,'  (]).  28.) 

In  whatever  Avay  we  account  for  them,  however,  errors  innu¬ 
merable  there  are  in  Shakespere’s  text,  and  those  critics  deserve 
tvell  of  literature  who  employ  their  ingenuitv  in  removing  them. 
W  e  owe  many  thanks,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Collier  for  his  labours ; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  he  w’ould  have  received  all  the  credit 
due  to  his  industry  l)ut  for  a  slight  defect  in  his  maimer  of  ex- 
])lainiug  himself.  Mr.  Collier  is  naturally  a  very  modest  man, 
but  on  the  present  occasion  he  has  suffered  himself  to  be  thrown 
80  completely  off  his  balance  by  Mr.  Perkins’s  coiTections  and 
emendations  that,  contrary  to  his  nature  and  character,  he  a])pears 
arrogant.  But  it  is  merely  appearance.  His  critical  adversiiries, 
therefore,  should  have  carried  themselves  more  gently  towards 
liiin,  es))ecially  ^Ir.  Singer,  who  occasionally  writes  as  if  he  had 
discovered  a  man  aiming  at  the  perpetration  of  some  gieat 
fraud,  and  considered  it  incumbent  on  him  to  prevent  it.  In 
reality,  when  Mr.  Collier  seems  most  peremptory,  he  is  only  comic. 
To  restore  the  text  of  Shakespere,  he  believes  to  be  the  most 
iinj>ortant  business  in  the  w'orld,  and  for  this  reason  he  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  in  earnest  about  it.  He  has  spent,  he  confesses,  nearly 
fifty  years  in  stinhnng  the  great  poet,  and  is  (]uite  persuaded  tliat 
he  might  s)>end  as  many  more  without  clearing  up  all  the 
<liftieulties  of  his  text.  This  puts  us  strongly  in  mind  of  good  old 
Hennotiinus,  who  having  devoted  forty  years  by  way  of  ])re- 
lude  to  the  study  of  ])hilosophy,  considered  himself  at  the  end  ot 
that  ]HTiod  as  just  enteiing  u])on  the  threshold  of  the  subject. 
These  lenglhy  students  seem  to  centre  all  pleasure  in  ]>re))ara- 
tion.  The  use  of  jdiilosophy,  namely,  to  serve  as  a  guide  to 
human  life,  they  lose  sight  of,  and  only  regard  it  as  something  to 
read  and  talk  al)out.  After  much  the  same  hxshion  do  Shake- 
spere’s  commentators  ])roceed.  Forgetting  the  richness  of  his 
fancy,  the  splendour  of  his  imagination,  the  depth  and  largeness 
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of  his  wisdom,  the  originality  of  his  characters,  the  warmth  and 
flexibility  of  his  language,  they  think  only  of  those  mistakes 
which  have  crept  into  his  verses,  through  the  inailvertence  of 
copvists  or  printers. 

We  have  already  remarked  on  the  numher  and  variety  of  cor¬ 
rections,  or  restorations,  as  Mr.  Payne  Collier  would  rather  call 
them,  made  by  Thomas  Perkins,  who  has  suddenly  become  cele¬ 
brated,  iis  the  annoUitor  of  the  folio  of  l(id2.  Yet  in  our  estima¬ 
tion,  he  does  not  (piite  deserve  all  the  praise,  or  credit,  or 
confidence,  which  his  liberal  and  somewhat  too  easy  and  credulous 
editor  has  ])estowed  on  him.  Occiisionally  he  puts  forward  .a 
hap})y  conjecture,  and  displays  good  taste.  At  other  times  he 
alters  the  text  rashly,  displaces  a  good  word  to  jmt  a  bad  luie  in 
its  stead,  mistakes  the  sense  of  the  }X)et,  reduces*  grand  ami 
|)oetical  imagery  to  commonplact‘,  deranges  the  reasoning,  and 
modernizes  the  jfliraseology  without  any  necessity  whatever. 
But  to  Mr.  Payne  Collier,  he  always  ap))ears  judicious;  and  when 
the  new  reading  recommended  is  most  destnictive  of  the 
poetry,  and  sometimes  even  of  the  sense,  Mr.  Collier  is  sure  to 
lie  most  elo(|uent  in  advocating  the  ])roposed  change.  He  haa 
printed  a  new  edition  of  the  poet,  emboilying  all  Mr.  PtTkins  s 
hallucinations,  and  he  has  wi-itten  a  very  large  volume  in  defence 
of  this  proceeding.  The  antujuarians,  ecjually  enthusiastic,  have 
come  to  the  rescue  of  Shakespere,  and  there  is  likely  to  happ<jn 
a  new  critical  epidemic  most  alarming  to  contemplate. 

.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  imj)ossible  to  do  more, 
in  an  article  like  the  present,  than  just  to  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
new  readings,  each  of  which  might  easily  be  convert<‘d  into 
ground  for  a  whole  controversy.  We  .shall  tiike  them  u]>  pretty 
much  at  random  ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  immaterial  in  a  case  like  this 


in  what  order  we  proceed.  A  few  ot  the  specimens  given  in  the 
introduction,  we  have  already  noticed  ;  and  as  these  are  put 
forward  by  ^Ir.  Collier  as  his  eJievaux  hafailh',  they  must  be 
allowed  to  challenge  our  jwincipal  attention.  \N  e  proceecl,  ther^ 
fore,  to  a  passage  in  ‘  Lear,Svhere  Edgar,  having  heard  (loneriln 
letter  to  his  brother  Edmund,  is  made  to  exclaim  as  the  text 
stands  at  j)resent — 

‘  Oh,  undistingiiisliM  space  of  woman  s  will ! 

There  is  obviously  no  sen.se  at  all  in  thi.s  verse,  whether 
Shake.spere  wrote  it  so  or  not,  and  we  are  willing  therefore  to 
listen  to  Perkins,  who,  backed  by  Mr.  Collier,  completely  prevads 
upon  us  to  believe  that  the  verse  ought  in  future  to  be  read  thius— 

‘  Oh,  uncxtiiiguishM  hla/.e  ot  woman  s  will . 

The  passage,  in  whatever  way  printed,  is  none  of  the  best,  Iw^ing 
only  a  .specimen  of  the  facility  with  which  our  old  writers  were 
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led  to  indulge  in  a  sneer  against  women.  But  the  impudent  \nces 
of  Goneril  may  be  supposed  to  have  betrayed  the  speaker,  against 
his  better  judgment,  into  this  general  sjircasm.  It  wouKl  have 
been  quite  as  reasonable  to  have  inferred  the  goodness  of  all 
women  from  the  surpassing  virtues  of  Cordelia,  as  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  all  women  from  the  vices  of  Goneril  and  Regan.  But 
this  by  the  way.  We  adopt  the  suggestion  of  Perkins  for  want 
of  something  better;  though  it  is  far  from  satisfying  the  critical 
acumen  of  Mr.  Singer,  who  tries  his  hand  at  a  new  conjecture. 
What,  he  inquires,  can  possibly  be  the  meaning  of  ‘unextin¬ 
guish'd  blaze  of  woman's  will  ?'  Surely  not  what  ^Ir.  Collier 
attaches  to  it  And  why  not!  The  sense  fully  inteqireted  in 
modem  phraseology  is  plainly  this — ‘  O,  inextinguishable  Idaze  of 
woman's  lust !'  This  we  fancy  is  no  way  difficult  of  comprehen¬ 
sion.  But  let  us  see  what  Mr.  Singer  proposes  to  substitute  for 
it  The  quartos,  he  observes,  read — 

‘  0  undistinguisht  space  of  woman’s  wdt  1* 

The  folios  have  all  the  singular  misprint  of  indinguish'd,  and 
will  instead  of  wit;  and,  as  evidently  this  must  have  been  very 
careless  work  on  the  part  of  the  compositor,  we  may  therefore 
presume  that  space  is  also  a  corruption.  Without  changing 
many  letters  in  the  first  word,  we  may  read  undisguised ;  and  by 
only  a  transposition  of  the  letters  of  space,  substituting  o,  for  a, 
we  get  scope.  Tliis  will  aftbrd  us  a  very  good  reading;  p<^ssibly 
what  was  intended  by  the  poet.  From  what  precedes,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  Edgar  apostrophizes  the  letter,  after  having  read  it, 
and  exclaims — 

‘  O,  undisguised  scope  of  woman’s  wrill  1* 

If  we  were  to  adopt  the  reading,  wit,  from  the  quartos  we  might 
read: — 

‘  O,  uiidisguLsetl  scojk*  of  woman’s  wdt !’ 

and  the  following  passage  from  Donne  will  illustrate  it  A  scope 
was  a  wile  or  trick : — 

‘  Having  purj)Os’d  falsehood,  you 
Can  have  no  way  hut  falsehood  to  be  true. 

Vain  lunatic !  Agiiinst  these  scapes  1  could 
Dispute,  and  conquer  if  1  would.’ 

These  are  oft'ered  merely  as  conjectures  (p.  27fi). 

W  e  now  come  to  a  proposed  alteration  in  a  speech  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  the  approval  of  which  by  Mr.  Collier  excites  our 
astonishment  As  it  stands,  there  is  no  difficulty  whattwer  in  the 
text ;  the  meaning  is  plain,  the  language  consistent,  the  logical 
sequence  of  ideas  preserved  unbroken.  To  make  this  clear  to  the 
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reader,  we  must  lay  the  passage  before  him.  Duncan  has  arrived 
at  the  Castle  of  Inverness,  and  the  Thane  and  his  wife  art'  in 
conference  respecting  ‘  the  deep  damnation  of  his  t4iking  off* 
Macbeth  be^ns  to  relent,  not  as  it  would  seem,  through  any 
change  in  his  principles,  but  that  when  it  cjune  to  the  point  he 
felt  his  courage  flag  at  contemplating  the  dreadful  deed.  His 
wife  has  a  soul- of  adamant,  and  is  scared  at  nothing.  IShe  seeks 
therefore  to  keep  him  steady  to  his  purpose,  and  very  freely  lets 
him  into  the  secret  of  her  ideas.  Macbeth  exclaims — 

‘  Pr^'t^lee  ,  peace. 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man. 

Who  (lares  do  more  is  none. 

Lady  M. — Wliat  beast  was’t  then, 

That  made  you  break  this  enteq)rize  to  me  ? 

Wlien  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man.* 

Mr.  Collier,  completely  led  astray  by  the  authority  of  Perkins, 
mis.ses  the  whole  spirit  of  the  passage,  and  prop(»ses  a  clninge 
which  is  perhaps  the  least  defensible  of  any  in  his  volume.  But 
he  exhibits  no  hesitation  ;  liis  faith  in  Perkins  is  l>oundless;  and 
thus  he  introduces  this  portentous  comiption  of  the  text.  ‘Surely 
it  reads  like  a  gross  vulgarism  for  Lacly  Macbeth  thus  to  ask — 
“  What  beast  made  him  divulge  the  enterprize  to  herf*  But 
she  means  nothing  of  the  kind;  she  alludes  to  Macbeth’s  former 
vaunt,  that  he  was  eager  for  the  deed,  and  could  not  now  “  screw 
his  courage’'  to  the  point,  when  time  and  jdace  had,  as  it  were, 
“  made  themselves”  for  its  execution;  this  she  calls  a  mere  boast 
on  his  part: — 

‘  Wliat  boast  >vas’t  then. 

That  made  you  break  this  enteq)rizc  to  me  ?* 

She  charges  him  w  ith  being  a  vain  braggart,  first,  to  profess  to 
be  ready  to  murder  Duncan,  and  afterwards,  from  h^ar,  to  relin¬ 
quish  it.  That  this  emendation  might  be  gues.sed  by  a  j)er8on 
W'ho  carefully  read  the  text,  without  attention  to  the  conven¬ 
tional  mode  of  giving  and  understanding  the«i  words,  we  have 
this  proof,  that  it  was  communicated  to  the  edib^r  of  the  present 
volume  six  mouths  ago  by  an  extremely  intelligent  gentleman, 
whose  name  we  have  no  authority  to  give,  but  who  dated  from 
Aberdeen,  and  who  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  tljat  ‘  boast 
for  ‘  beast’  was  the  manuscri))t  reading  in  tlie  f()lio  11)32.  It  is 
very  jK)ssible,  therefore,  that  the  old  corrector  of  the  folio  1632 
arrived  at  his  conclusion  up)u  the  point  by  the  same  process. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  imp)s.sible  to  deny  that  he  may  have 
had  s(^me  authority,  printed,  written,  or  oral,  for  the  pr()|H)8ed 
change;  and  it  is  qmte  certain  that  people  have  been  in  the 
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habit  of  reading  *  Macbeth"  for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  some 
of  them  for  the  express  purpose  of  detecting  blunders  in  the 
text,  and  yet  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  have  never  once  liit 
upon  this  improvement,  so  trifling  as  regards  typograpliy,  but 
valuable  as  respects  the  meaning  of  Shakespere."  (p]).  xix.  408,  S.Q.) 

Mr.  Charles  Knight  has  so  ingeniously  and  amusingly  exem¬ 
plified  the  absurdity  of  this  kind  of  criticism,  that  we  shall 
borrow  his  language.  He  is  somewhat  merry  at  Mr.  Collier’s 
expense,  but  not  at  all  ill-humouredly  so.  ‘  We  will  exein])lity,’ 
he  says,  ‘  an  e  and  o  case.  Lady  Macbeth  says  to  Macbeth,  as 
printed  from  the  early  editions, — 

“  What  beast  was’t  then, 

That  made  you  break  this  entert)rize  to  me  ? 

When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man.” 

The  corrector  reads, — 

“  What  boast  was’t  then  ?”  &c.  &c. 

A  whole  page  of  Mr.  Collier’s  introduction  is  devoted  to  the 
glories  of  this  substitution  of  the  letter  o  for  the  e”  that  as  it 
were,  magically  conjures  into  palpable  existence  the  long-buried 
meaning  of  the  poet.  We  affirm  that  the  meaning  of  the  }X)et 
has  not  been  buried, — that  beast  is  the  word.  ^Ir.  Collier  has 
another  page,  in  the  notes  on  ‘  Macbeth,"  about  this  wonderful 
“  boast”  All  previous  editors  are  twitted  with  their  dulness  in 
never  having  “  hit  upon  this  improvement.""  “  The  old  reading,’" 
he  says,  “  was  a  gross  \mlgarism.”  Lady  Macbeth  means  nothing 
of  the  kind.  She  alludes  to  Macbeth’s  fonner  vaunt,  that  he 
was  eager  for  the  deed,  &c.  She  charges  him  with  being  a  vain 
braggart,  first  to  profess  to  be  ready  to  murder  Duncan,  and 
afterwards,  from  fear,  to  resist  it.  It  would  have  been  well  to 
have  pointed  out  one  single  passage,  one  sohtary  expression,  in  which 
Macbeth  vaunts  that  he  is  eager  for  the  deed.  In  act  i.  scene 
5,  when  Laily  Macbeth  first  prompts  the  murder, — “  He  that’s 
coming  must  be  provided  for,”  Macbeth  simply  says, — “  We  will 
speak  further,”  When  they  next  meet,  and  Lady  Macbeth  re¬ 
proaches  him  for  lea\’ing  the  chamber,  he  takes  up  his  former 
answer,  saying, — 

‘  W  e  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  business.” 

I 

Where  is  the  vaunt?  where  is  the  braggardism?  To  her  |)a.s- 
sionate  excitements  he  re])lies, — 

“  Prithee,  peace. 

I  ilare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 

M^ho  dares  do  more,  is  none.” 
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The  answer  is, — 

“  Wliat  beast  was’t,  then, 

1  hat  made  you  break  this  eiitorprize  to  me  ? 

Wlien  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man.” 

The  editor  of  the  ‘  Examiner*  has  seen,  as  well  as  ourselves, 
that  the  substitution  of  ‘‘boast**  is  to  lose  tlie  point  of  the  j)*assa<^e. 
We  go  further,  and  say  that  it  is  toudly  inconsistent  with  all 
that  has  preceded  it,  and  with  the  cliaracter  of  Macbeth.*  (p.‘  xxxv.) 

After  this  fashion,  however,  we  shall  never  arrive  at  the  end  of 
Mr.  Colliers  labours.  Perkins,  his  great  oracle,  was  a  man  i)( 
strange  composition,  sugge.sting  sometimes  the  mo.st  ingenious 
emendations,  and  then  running  into  absurdities  U)o  extravagant 
even  for  laughter.  The  list  is  long,  but  a  few  .specimens \ill 
suffice.  Some  ot  the  most  curious  occur  in  the  ‘  Tem]K*st*  In 
act  i.  scene  2,  we  find  the  following  passage  : — 

‘  The  sky,  it  seems,  would 
Pour  down  stinking  pitch. 

Put  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin’s  cheeks^ 

Daslies  the  lire  out.* 

Instead  of  check,  Perkins  would  have  us  read  heat,  which  Mr. 
Collier  thinks  very  ingenious.  We  reganl  it  as  one  of  the  most 
tasteless  alterations  ever  ])ropo.sed.  In  act  iii.  scene  1,  there  is 
a  pas.sage  which  no  one  can  <loul)t  to  be  cornipt,  because  it  may 
tnily  be  .said  not  to  be  intelligible.  It  is  at  the  conclusion  of 
Ferdinand’s  speech,  where  he  talks  of  the  plea.sure  he  experiences 
in  performing  Miranda’s  task  for  her.  The  folio  of  1()2.3,  the 
only  one  of  any  authority,  gives  the  pas.siige  its  follows: — 

‘  This  my  mean  ta.sk 

Would  Ix^  as  heavy  to  me  as  odious ;  hut 
Tlie  mistress  whieli  I  serve  ([uiekens  what’s  dead 
And  makes  my  labours  ])leasures.* 

He  then  finishes  off  with  the  following  (piaint  observation : — 

‘  Put  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresli  my  lalxjurs, 

Most  busy  lest  when  i  do  it.* 

It  must  be  o^vned  that  this  pa.ssage  needs  alteration,  as  it  con¬ 
veys  no  sense  to  the  mind.  The  folio  of  1G32  changes  lent  into 
leant,  the  manu.script  corrector  converts  leant  into  bUnt,  and  Mr. 
Collier,  faithful  to  his  duty  as  an  editor,  ^adopts  the  change  with¬ 
out  hesiUitioiL  Put  how  does  this  mend  the  inatter?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  ‘  Most  busy,  blest  when  I  do  it  if  Mr.  Singer,  in 
the  tnie  spirit  of  an  antiiiuarian,  will  not  suffier  Perkins  and 
Collier  to  mar  the  text  in  their  own  way.  l)i.scontente<l  with 
the  irconjectures,  he  hazanls  another,  which,  if  jKjssible,  is  worsfj 
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than  theirs.  Yet,  with  perfect  confidence,  he  thinks  it  the  hap¬ 
piest  restoration  in  the  world,  and  plumes  himself  on  it  accord¬ 
ingly.  ‘  I  believe/  he  says,  ‘  that  nothing  l>etter  has  yet  been 
projx)sed  than  my  own  reading, — “  Most  when  I  do  it'  ” 

Our  opinion  is  diflerent  from  Mr.  Singer's.  Nearly  all  the  reiul- 
ings  are  bad,  but  his  is  decidedly  the  worst  we  have  seen,  since 
it  stands  in  contradiction  to  the  whole  tenour  of  the  passage.  No 
doubt  can  exist  that  the  verse  is  corrupt,  or  at  any  rate,  that  it 
is  nonsense;  but  Theobtild's  suggestion  appears  to  bring  us 
nearest  to  a  meaning,  especially  if  we  make  a  slight  alteration 
in  the  preceding  line,  and  read  thus: — 

‘  But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours, 

Most  husy4e9s  when  1  do  it.* 

The  next  correction  we  shall  notice  seems  ecjually  forced  and 
unnecessary.  Mr.  Collier  of  course  argues  in  favour  of  it,  but 
sim})ly,*  it  appears  to  us,  because  it  was  found  on  the  margin  of 
his  folio,  as  there  is  nothing  else  to  recommend  so  curious  a  per¬ 
version  of  the  text.  Ariel,  giving  Prospero  an  account  of  tlie 
manner  in  which  he  had  executed  his  orders  respecting  all  the 
ships,  excepting  the  one  which  he  had  been  commanded  to 
detain,  says, — 

‘  They  all  have  met  again. 

And  are  u|K)n  the  Mediterranean  flote, 

]k)und  sadly  back  for  Naples.’ 

The  only  objection  to  the  w^ord  jlote  used  for  wave  seems  to  be 
that  it  is  not  found  in  any  other  English  wTiter,  but  is  mere 
French.  But  this  \vas  no  objection  to  Shakespere,  who  with  much 
less  excuse  employs  other  tenns  from  the  siime  language,  even 
w  here  they  spoil  a  line  passage,  as  for  example, — 

‘  Sans  teeth,  sans  everything.* 

The  probability  is,  that  the  story  of  the  ‘  Tempest'  was  taken 
from  some  French  author,  now  lost,  and  that  Shakespere  adopted 
the  w'onl  floie  from  the  fresh  reading  of  the  original.  At  any 
rate,  the  passage  as  it  stands  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  w'ould 
be  spoiled  by  following  tlie  reading  of  Perkins, — 

‘  Tliey  all  have  met  again, 

And  all  u]K)n  the  Mefliterranean^Ofl^,  I 

Bound  sadly  back  to  Naples.* 

W  e  say  that  a  raft  or  a  log  floats,  but  that  a  ship  sails,  except 
when  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  wreck.  Sluvkespere  would  hardly 
have  combined  jlont  and  hoiindy  for  if  they  were  floating  b^k  to 
Naples,  he  need  not  have  informed  us  they  were  bound  thither; 
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and  again,  if  they  were  bound  thither,  they  must  doubtless  have 
been  afloat 

Another  pfissage  in  the  same  play  supplies  Messrs.  Perkins 
and  Collier  with  an  opportunity  of  making  two  alterations, 
neither  of  which  seems  likely  to  l)e  deflnitively  adopted  by 
criticism.  The  verses  as  they  stand  are  extremely  beautiful,  ami 
occur  in  the  speech  of  Iris  to  Ceres.  Beholding  the  goddess  ad¬ 
vance,  the  messenger  of  Jove  addresses  her  as  follows: — 

Iris. — Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas. 

Of  wheat,  rye,  barle}^  vetches,  oats,  and  peas ; 

Thy  turly  momitains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep. 

And  flat  meacLs  thatch’d  with  stover,  them  to  keep ; 

Thy  banks  with  peonied  and  lilied  brims. 

Which  spongy  April  at  thy  hest  Ixjtrims, 

To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns  ;  and  thy  broom  groves. 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  Ixichelor  loves. 

Being  lass-lom - 

Perkins  in  these  verses  makes  two  changes,  and  where  the 
text  we  have  (quoted  reads  ‘  lilied  banks,*  gives  ‘  tilled  banks,* 
instead  of  the  old  reading  ‘twilled  baiiKS.*  No  one  can 
doubt  that  ‘lilied,*  at  all  events,  is  the  mast  poetical  word. 
The  second  emendation  is  the  sukstitution  of  In'owii  for 
lyi'ooin  groves,  to  which  there  is  only  this  objection,  that  groves 
are  not  always  bro>\Ta,  though  the  poet  may  have  applied  the 
epithet  in  the  sense  of  dusky  or  dark.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as 
Mr.  Collier  observes,  that  groves  of  broom  are  of  somewhat  rare 
occurrence,  especially  in  these  northern  countries.  Mr.  Singer, 
however,  who  is  reluctant  to  allow  Mr.  Collier  to  l)e  ever  right, 
observes,  that  his  objection  that  ‘  broom  trees  are  seldom  found  in 
groves,*  will  have  no  weight  with  those  who  recollect  that  it  has 
given  its  name  ‘Broomgrove*  to  several  places  in  England.  Evelyn 
tells  us,  ‘  that  the  Spanish  broom  in  the  western  piirts  of  France, 
and  with  us  in  Cornwall,  grows  to  an  incredible  height*  In  the 
speech  of  Alonzo  to  Prospero,  a  ])hrase  occurs  which  Mr.  Perkins 
considers  altogether  incorrect  The  speaker  says, 

‘  WTie’r  thou  beest  be,  or  no. 

Or  .some  enchanted  trifle  to  abuse  me, 

As  late  I  have  bt‘en,  I  not  know - * 

Here,  instead  of  trifle,  Mr.  Collier  and  his  manuscript  corrector 
would  read  devil  W’^ell  might  Mr.  Singer  exclaim,  ‘  Think  of  an 
enchanted  devil  !*  This  is  surely  to  indulge  the  pruritus  eruen- 
tUtndi  without  bounds,  or  consideration  for  the  }K)et  The  en¬ 
chanted  trijie  was  what  he  makes  Prospero,  in  a  future  .scene, 
call  ‘Some  vanity  of  mine  art.  Not  a  (hvil  certainly.*  (j).  3.) 
Some  little  way  further  on,  s])eaking  ot  the  magical  operations 
of  Sy corax,  Pro.spero  says,  in  the  presence  of  Caliban, 
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‘  Hi«  mother  was  a  witch,  and  one  so  strong 
That  could  control  the  moon,  make  flows  and  ebbs. 

And  deal  in  her  command  without  her  power.* 

For  this  last  line  the  corrector  substitutes 

‘  And  deal  in  her  command  with  all  her  power,’ 

'which  leads  to  a  sense  obviously  the  reverse  of  what  the  ]^M>et 
intended.  Tlie  idea  he  meant  to  convey  was,  that  Sycorax  pos¬ 
sessed  so  l)Oundless  a  magical  power,  that  without  any  external 
aid,  without  borrowing  the  influence  of  the  moon,  she  could 
regulate  all  that  department  of  nature,  commonly  supposed  to  be 
subjected  to  it,  by  her  own  independent  power.  She  was  not  an 
agent  deriving  her  sway  over  Nature  from  Diana,  but  herself  a 
goddess,  o]>erating  by  a  divine  impulse  communicated  to  her  in 
some  way  inexplicable  to  the  speaker. 

If  we  were,  in  this  way,  step  by  step,  to  follow  Mr.  Collier 
throughout  the  whole  of  Shakespere  s  works,  we  should  find  him, 
at  times,  no  doubt  improving  the  text  by  some  happy  conjecture 
or  felicitous  recovery  of  a  lost  reading;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
effecting  far  more  harm  than  good.  Thomas  Perkins,  who  under¬ 
took,  as  the  Sybil  ^v^th  her  golden  bough  did  iEneas,  to  guide 
him  through  an  imaginary  world,  was  a  man  of  more  industry 
than  taste.  His  patience  seems  to  have  been  inexhaustible. 
Going  through  his  folio  copy,  pen  in  hand,  and  enjoying,  to  all 
ap|)earance,  unlimited  leisure,  he  corrected  all  mis])rints  in  or¬ 
thography  and  punctuation.  The  edition  he  possessed,  though 
professedly  a  reprint  of  the  folio  of  1 623,  swanned  with  errors ; 
and  his  first  care,  therefore,  was  to  compare  the  two  editions,  and 
to  correct  the  new  one  by  the  old.  By  the  time  he  had  accom¬ 
plished  this  part  of  his  task,  he  would  seem  to  have  acquired  a 
taste  for  emendation,  and  went  on  indulging  what  Mr.  Singer 
calls  his  jmiritu8  for  correction,  which,  of  course^  there  was  nothing 
to  hinder.  Where  he  met  with  a  word  which  had  become  obso¬ 
lete,  he  replaced  it  by  another  more  modem  ;  where  the  metaphor 
was  violent  or  strange,  he  softened  it  down  by  introducing  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  what  is  called  common  sense  instead  of  the  transcen¬ 
dental  wisdom  of  the  poet  Where  Shakespere,  or  his  copyists, 
had  given  nonsense  to  the  press,  as  in  spite  of  literary  superstition 
they  no  doubt  often  did,  Perkins  had  the  courage  to  endeavour, 
by  the  introduction  sometimes  of  whole  lines,  to  reconcile  them 
^ith  the  decisions  of  logia  Mr.  Payne  Collier  is  persuaded  that 
this  bold  corrector  did  not  proceed  suo  periculo,  to  bring  the 
language  of  Shakespere  into  conformity  vnih  that  of  his  own 
day,  or  with  his  own  theory  of  philosophical  propriety,  but  relied 
on  the  authority  of  manuscripts  or  printed  l)ooks,  now  no  longer 
accessible.  But  he  himself  mentions  a  fact  which  militates  very 
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strongly  against  this  supposition  :  we  mean,  that  in  many  places 
Perkins,  in  the  first  instance,  substituted  one  word  for  that  which 
he  found  in  the  text,  and  afterwards,  upon  further  consideration, 
erased  it  and  wrote  another  in  its  place.  This,  we  think,  shows 
clearly  that  he  was  proceeding  upon  an  arbitrary  system,  and, 
apart  from  the  folio  ot  1623,  consulted  no  authority  whatsoever. 
His  ideas  are  occasionally  very  happy,  and  if  they  do  not  reveal 
to  us  what  Shakespere  actually  wiote,  jiresent  us  with  much 
better  readings  than  his  original  editors,  or  his  whole  army  of 
commentators.  It  would  be  ungrateful  to  deny  this  justice  to 
Perkins  and  Collier.  But  because  we  concede  thus  much  to 
them,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  are  to  set  them  up  as  critical 
oracles. 

Mr.  Colliers  fate  should  prove  a  warning  to  us.  Instead  of 
exercising  his  critical  acumen  in  separating  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,  while  examining  Perkins  s  emendations,  he  has  adopted  the 
whole,  and  thus  rendered  himself  respoiusible  for  a  ]>ortentous 
amount  of  nonsense.  At  the  same  time  we  must  not  conceal 
from  ourselves,  that  in  spite  of  all  this  he  has  done  good  service ; 
in  the  first  place,  by  directing  public  attention  to  the  extremely 
corrupt  and  mutilated  state  in  which  the  Shakes{>erian  diamas 
have  come  down  to  us,  and  in  the  next  place  by  eliminating 
many  gross  errors  from  the  text.  All  new  editors  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  consider  the  corrections  of  Mr.  Perkins  and  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Collier,  and  though  they  may  often  laugh,  not  without 
good  reason,  at  their  absurdities,  they  may  often  profit  by  those 
very  absurdities  themselves,  by  learning  to  Im3  less  rash  in  sug¬ 
gesting  alterations. 

One  remark  more,  and  we  have  done.  If  the  works  of  an 
English  poet,  comparatively  little  removed  from  our  own  day, 
are  already  in  many  parts  so  corrupt  and  inexplicable,  what 
wonder  is  it  that  the  philosophical  treatises  of  Aristotle,  the 
tragedies  of  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  the  comedies 
of  Aristophanes,  and  the  fragments  of  Alexis,  Philemon,  and 
Menander,  should  often  defy  critical  conjecture?  Probably, 
however,  we  are  better  accT[uainted  with  the  intellectual  idios^- 
crasies  of  the  Greek  poets  than  with  those  of  the  age  of  Shahe- 
spere.  The  former  thought  and  wrote  according  to  more  intelli¬ 
gible  laws,  and  made  use  of  a  language  infinitely  more  perfect 
The  chances  consequently  are,  that  the  conjectur^  of  no  cl^sical 
critics  would  be  so  wild  as  those  of  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Collier, 
though  there  have  been  those,  even  in  our  own  day,  who,  hjul 
they  been  suffered  by  public  opinion,  would  have  done  for 
yEschylus  what  we  have  now  seen  done  for  bhakespere. 
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History  presents  us  with  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the 
development  of  the  Roman  pontificate,  yearly  enlargine  the 
circle  of  its  claims,  until  at  length  nothing  short  of  universal 
supremacy  would  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  Italian  hierarch. 
In  the  annals  of  mankind  there  is  nothing  analogous. to  the 
origination  and  completion  of  that  vast  papal  system,  which  is  a 
perpetual  caricature  of  Christianity.  The  bishops  of  Rome  early 
foigot  the  simplicity  and  humility  which  should  have  marked 
their  pastoral  life,  and  endeavoured  to  equal  the  pomp,  if  not  the 
power,  of  the  Cajsars.  The  chief  Christian  pastor  in  such  a  city 
would  necessarily  become  the  superior  of  all  suburban  and  proxi¬ 
mate  provincial  pastors,  from  the  mere  circumstances  of  his 
position ;  and  every  succeeding  bishop  would  not  fail  during  his 
^iscopate  to  increase  his  official  and  metropolitan  influence. 
The  gradual  advance  to  supreme  power  by  the  bishops  of  Rome 
was  frequently  disputed  by  contemporary  episcopal  functionaries ; 
but  it  is  certain  that,  during  many  generations,  in  proportion 
as  the  civil  power  of  the  Caesars  declined,  the  bishops  of  Rome 
endeavoured  to  put  the  spiritual  power  in  its  place,  to  fold  the 
imperial  purple  about  the  cross  of  Him  who  had  said  that  His 
^  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,'  and  thus  to  rule  the  nations, 
not  by  the  sword,  but  by  the  more  powerful  influence  of  religion. 

Thus  graidually,  but  certainly,  did  the  successive  pontiffs  aim 
at  universal  dominion,  until,  in  the  reign  of  Leo  X.,  the  Italian 
Church  not  only  claimed,  but  exercised,  a  supremacy  over  the 
human  mind  in  almost  every  country  of  the  known  world.  It  is 
a  noteworthy  fact,  that  the  claims  and  the  power  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs  increased  in  proportion  as  the  night  of  the  middle  ages 
thickened  upon  Europe,  and  that  resistance  to  that  power,  mid 
a  gnwiual  diminution  of  it,  occurred  just  in  pro}>ortion  as,  in 
consequence  of  the  revival  of  learning,  the  human  mind  awoke 
to  a  sense  of  its  degraded  condition,  and  to  the  necessity  for  an 
immediate  emancipation  from  its  bondage.  So  early,  indeed, 
as  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  that  powerful  patron  of  the  Italian 
Church,  the  Sardinian  Claude  had  remonstrated  against  the  evil 
ambition  and  the  goilless  lives  of  the  hierarchy.  At  a  later 
period,  during  the  pontificate  of  Eugenius  III.,  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
a  pupil  of  the  illustrious  but  ill-fated  lover  of  Eloisa — and  whom 
— ‘tanta}ne  animU  cadestibus  inel' — St  Bemiird,  with  a  sancti- 
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monious  bitterness,  terms  ‘  the  armour-bearer  of  the  Philistine 
Abelard,’ — ^had  preached,  both  in  Brescia  and  Rome,  against  the 
superstition  and  the  iniquities  of  the  ecclesiastical  S^itaries, 
— Kiemanding  al^  that  the  pope  should  be  deprived  of  his 
temporal  authority.  This  was  the  first  great  protest  against 
the  domination  of  the  pontiff*,  but  the  painfiil  pioneer  to  better 
times  was  burned,  and  his  ashes  cast  into  the  Tiber.  A  few  years 
after  the  death  of  Arnold,  the  Waldenses  protested  against  the 
assumption  of  the  bishop  of  Rome;  and  the  cruelties  perpetrated 
to  silence  their  denunciation  will  be  fully  known  only  in  that 
great  day  when,  at  God  s  tribunal,  human  wickedness  is  revealed 
in  all  its  terrible  enormity.  It  was  no  trivial  cause — no  idle 
desire  for  fame — no  politick  ambition — no  love  for  the  applause 
of  man,  which  induced  humble  and  retired  monks  to  come 
forth  from  their  cloisters,  and,  braving  the  thousand  perils 
which,  in  mediaeval  times,  beset  the  path  of  every  reformer,  to 
proclaim  the  papal  power  a  monstrous  and  unjust  assumption, 
contrary  to  the  simplicity  of  Christianity,  and  injurious  to  the 
Redeemer’s  kingdom  in  the  world.  A  holy  fervour  filled  the 
souls  of  these  early  iconoclasts ;  and  the  true  hero-spirit  made 
them  zealous  of  martyrdom  ;  so  that,  by  their  dying,  the  evils  they 
abhorred  might  be  removed. 

It  was  at  a  time  of  obscurity,  and  yet  of  transition,  that  Savo¬ 
narola  came  forth  to  demand  the  reform  of  religion,  to  denounce 
the  reigning  pontiff,  and  to  agitate  what  may  certainly  be  regarded 
as  the  ruling  idea  of  his  life, — the  separation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
fix)m  the  civil  power.  Before  alluding,  however,  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  his  course  as  a  reformer,  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at 
the  state  of  Italy  at  the  time.  Out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  empire  several  republics  arose  in  Italy,  according  to  that 
strange  law  of  reaction,  so  often  seen  in  the  world’s  history,  by 
which  despotism  in  one  age  produces  democracy  in  the  next  The 
mighty  emperor  had  left  the  world,  and  the  great  fiibric  which  he 
had  founded  and  strengthened  by  his  sword  fell  at  once  to  pieces; 
and  in  Italy,  after  various  revolutions,  republics  were  formed,  of 
which  that  in  Florence  was  not  the  least  illustrious.  Passing 
through  many  changes, — the  scene  of  indescribable  atrocities 
during  the  Guelph  and  Guibeline  warfare, — Florence,  in 
fell  under  the  influence  of  the  powerful  family  of  the  Me<iici. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  state  hitherto  had  been,  that 
the  commonwealth  should  not  l>e,  under  any  circumstances,  in 
the  power  of  one  man,  and  that  the  authorities  should  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  use  of  their  trust  to  the  great  l)ody  of  the 
citizens.  So  long  as  these  principles  were  adhered  to  in  the 
government  of  the  republic,  Florence  prospere<l;  and  the  en¬ 
deavour  of  the  Medici  family  was  to  set  them  aside,  and  to  rule 
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indindually  and  arbitrarily.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
centur}’,  tlie  Medici  were  simple  citizens  of  Florence,  engaged 
in  commercial  pursuits;  but  they  became,  in  time,  merchant 
princes,  and  the  chiefs  of  a  powerful  coterie;  so  that,  in 
as  Machiavelli  wTote,  ‘the  family  of  Medici  began  to  accpiire 
more  inllueuce  and  authority  than  any  other  republican  mag¬ 
nates  in  Florence.'  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  were  the  first  of  this 
family  to  become  violent  partizans  of  an  angry  faction  in  the 
city.  The  former,  a  man  of  taste  and  acquirements,  collected 
a  vast  number  of  rare  and  precious  manuscripts,  both  in  the 
East  and  in  Italy,  which  he  placed  for  the  use  of  the  public  in 
the  Dominican  convent  of  San  Marco  at  Florence.  He  com¬ 
mitted  the  management  of  this  library  to  a  }x>ormonk,  Tommaso 
da  Sarzana,  afterwords  Nicholas  V.,  and  the  founder  of  the 
Vatican ;  so  that,  indirectly,  this  illustrious  family,  too  much  con¬ 
demned,  perhaps,  in  the  present  w  ork  by  Dr.  Madden,  contributed 
to  found  that  magnificent  library,  where  is  deposited,  as  in  a 
museum,  the  thought  of  the  perished  ages.  Many  of  this  family 
l>ecame  famous  and  infamous  in  the  after  history  of  the  papacy 
and  of  the  European  world, — Lorenzo  the.  Magnificent,  ‘the 
Augustus  of  his  city,  and  the  Maecenas  of  its  scholars,'  and  John, 
l)etter  known  as  Leo  X.,  the  arch-enemy  of  Luther,  and  the 
founder  of  that  cathedral  which  is  the  grandest  conception  and 
the  noblest  monument  of  the  power  of  the  Romish  Church. 
Cosmo  de  Medici  not  only  had  a  passion  for  collecting  the  works 
that  survived  of  the  ancient  w’orld,  the  poetry  which  had  been 
the  delight,  and  the  philosophy  wdiich  had  been  the  glory  of 
peoples  and  civilization  passed  aw^ay;  but  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  })hilosophy  of  Plato, — a  passion  which  his  mag¬ 
nificent  son  inherited  from  his  father.  His  great  wealth,  muni¬ 
ficence,  and  boundless  love  of  literature,  enabled  him  to  do  much 
— ^more,  perlfitps,  than  any  man  of  the  middle  ages — for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  learning  and  of  civilization  in  Europe. 

The  Medici  family  had  not  only  altered  the  constitution  of 
the  Fli^reutine  republic ;  but  their  influence  tended  rather  to 
increa.se  the  jmganisni  than  to  promote  the  reformation  of  the 
Italian  Church.  By  the  influence  of  Lorenzo  chiefly  the  study 
of  Platonic  philosophy  became  all  but  universal  among  men 
of  letters;  and  the  human  mind,  wearied  with  the  endless 
absurdities  of  the  Italian  Church,  gladly  directed  itself  to  those 
grand  conceptions  wdiich  had  instnicted  and  dignified  not  Greece 
alone,  but  the  ancient  classic  world.  Undoubtedly,  the  study 
of  the  Grecian  philosophy  reacted  unfavourably  on  the  Romish 
Churcli.  Learned  men,  who  had  been  brought  up  under  the 
shadow  of  that  vast  institution,  after  the  perusal  of  the  sub¬ 
lime  Platonism,  turned  with  disgust  from  monastic  fables,  the 
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gloomy  anchorite  legends,  and  the  ridiculous  stories  of  saintly 
achievements  and  deliverances  which  could  hardly  be  suitable  to 
the  infancy  of  humanity.  Without  a  light  to  guide  them,  an  in¬ 
structor  honest  and  able  to  lead  them  to  evangelical  truth,  the 
students  of  tlie  revived  philosophy  at  first  became  indifferent  to 
the  teachings  and  claims  of  the  church,  and  subsequently  denied 
and  ridiculed  her  doctrines  and  assumptions.  Altogether,  during 
the  rule  of  the  Medici  family,  the  Romish  communion  was  in  an 
evil  condition.  Reflecting  men  could  not  but  contrast  the  state  of 
the  religious  pastors  with  that  of  their  predecessors  diuiug  primi¬ 
tive  times.  Looking  upon  the  palaces  of  the  prelates,  the  beauty  of 
their  gardens,  the  luxury  of  their  homes,  the  heathenism  of  the 
church  itself,  its  paintings,  sculptures,  and  ornamental  display; 
such  men  bitterly  remembered  the  record  of  the  simplicity  and 
poverty  of  the  fisherman  Peter,  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  the  early 
Christians,  and  the  humility  and  purity  of  the  church,  which  then 
could  not  boast  of  enthronization  in  the  imperial  seat,  but  was 
the  teacher  and  consoler  for  the  most  part  of  the  lowly  and  the 
slave.  The  ministers  of  religion  were  no  longer  that  brave  and 
devoted  band  who,  once  fearless  of  tyrannous  authority,  went 
forth  to  conquer  the  world  by  the  cross — ready  even  to  pass 
through  the  fiery  gate  of  martyrdom,  so  that  they  might 
obey  the  Redeemer  s  last  command,  to  make  known  His  mercy 
to  all  people.  Under  the  Medicean  rule — indeed,  to  a  great 
extent,  throughout  the  catholic  world — the  listlessness  of  the 
clergy  was  extreme.  Subservient  to  the  ruling  power,  they 
regarded  the  gains  more  than  the  duties  of  their  office;  and  their 
ambition  was  rather  to  live  as  magnates  in  luxurious  tranquillity, 
than  as  meek  and  lowly  followers  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows  to  set 
their  affections  on  things  which  were  divine.  Supported  by  the 
secular  power,  they  became  assimilated  to  that  which  sustained 
them — a  result  which  must  neces.sarily  ensue  to  all  religious 
teachers  who  are  merely  the  creatures  of  the  state.  The  spi¬ 
rituality  and  devotedness  of  the  pastors,  not  the  secularity  of  the 
fostering  power,  will  be  les.sened  by  such  association;  and  the 
church,  instead  of  religiously  influencing  the  government  which 
nurtures  it,  will  at  last  inevitably  find  that  the  secular  influence, 
like  the  para.site  around  the  oak,  has  destroyed  its  very  vitality, 
under  the  semblance  of  yielding  it  support. 

Against  these  evils  Savonarola  rose  up  to  protest,  and  in  a  day 
too  when  to  declaim  against  pontifical  iniquities  was  to  dare  the 
thunders  of  one  of  the  mightiest  of  Christian  princes.  Bom  at 
Ferrara,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  Girolamo 
Savonarola  grew  up  in  the  very  heart  of  the  corruptions  which  it 
was  his  mission  to  endeavour  to  remove — at  a  time  when  the 
merits  of  the  saints,  and  not  the  word  of  God,  were  the  themes 
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for  pulpit  expaiiatiou,  and  when,  in  education,  the  Aristotelian 
dialectic  held  undisputed  sway — a  trivial  and  useless  scholas- 
ticism  cramping  the  energy,  thwarting  the  genius,  and  preventing 
the  full  intellectual  development  of  those  who  attended  the  seats 
of  learning.  The  young  Girolamo  sickened  at  the  follies  of  the 
schoolmen,  and  sought,  in  preference,  to  learn  from  the  writings  of 
Thomas  of  Aquinum,  who  was  conspicuous  among  the  theologians 
of  his  time  in  seeking  for  truth,  not  in  the  dubious  metaphysics 
of  scholastic  divines,  but  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  In  1476, 
Savonarola  became  a  Dominican  monk,  discarding  alike  Aristotle 
and  Abelard,  and  thirsting  for  truth  at  tliat  pure  fountain  of  in¬ 
spiration  where  alone  it  can  be  received  in  its  purity  and  com- 
peteness.  The  philosophy  of  Plato  presented  no  charm  to 
allure  him  from  the  study  of  that  Holy  Word  which  alone 
can  give  true  dignity  to  the  soul,  happiness  to  the  life,  and 
a  hopeful  serenity  in  deatk  A  silent,  meditative  youth,  stem 
even  from  his  childhood,  taking  no  pleasure  in  aught  that  occu¬ 
pied  and  gratified  others  his  equals  in  age ;  his  thoughts  were 
often  directed,  beyond  the  mists  and  shadows  of  the  present  life, 
to  that  everlasting  existence  in  which  the  night  of  the  spirit  will 
be  unknown,  but  where  full-orbed  truth  will  for  ever  irradiate 
all  its  inquiries.  Of  the  sacred  Scriptures  the  Apocalypse  was 
liis  favourite  book;  and  the  earnest  monk  loved  to  diaw  from 
its  sacred  page  visions  of  the  church's  glory,  when  all  her  enemies 
shall  be  vanquished,  the  afflictions  of  the  holy  be  at  an  end,  and  the 
Redeemer  bwonie  the  king  of  a  rejoicing  heaven  and  a  renewed 
and  obedient  earth.  For  such  a  man  as  Savonarola  the  world 
had  no  attraction,  .and  he  resolved,  although  oppressed  by  the 
thought  of  his  unworthiness  for  the  priesthood,  to  give  himself 
entirely  to  the  sublime  offices  of  religion.  He  announced  to  his 
father,  in  a  touching  letter,  that  he  had  entered  a  Dominican 
convent,  begging  him  ‘  to  comfort  his  mother'  for  the  loss  of  the 
son  she  tenderly  loved. 

No  one  can  question  that  such  a  mode  of  life  is  adapted  to 
persons  of  certain  mental  habitudes  and  of  a  peculiar  physical 
temperament,  and  that  such  men  as  Jerome,  Augustine,  and 
Bernard,  found  in  the  retirement  of  the  cloister  a  refuge  and 
a  home.  Ccenobitism  was  not  an  unmixed  evil.  To  quote 
the  remark  of  M.  Aiidin,  in  reference  to  convents,  and  their 
iuduence  on  mediaeval  life  and  manners,  ‘  It  is  there  that 
civilization  took  refuge.  Without  the  cloisters  Europe  would 
liave  grown  old,  and  died  perhaps  in  barbarism.  The  cloisters, 
in  the  middle  ages,  were  transformed  into  studios  of  painting, 
of  architecture,  amd  of  sculpture.'  During  the  deep  night  of 
the  dark  ages,  these  religious  houses  were  the  lamps  in  the 
gloom ;  but  monasticism  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of 
Christismity,  which  demands  from  its  followers  incessant,  bene- 
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volent,  and  selMenying  activities;  not  penance,  but  penitence; 
not  contemplative  quiescence,  or  coenobite  mortification.  ^ 

To  a  man  of  ^vonarola  s  habitudes,  the  Dominican  order 
would  be  more  congenial  than  any  other  of  the  sects  in  the 
Romish  church — ^the  institution  of  that  gloomy  Dominic,  whose 
name  stands  in  painful  relation  to  the  persecutions  and  massacre 
of  the  Albigensian  reformers,  and  whose  Order  is  connected  with 
the  atrocities  of  the  Inquisitioa  Savonarola  was  an  ascetic 
of  the  most  painful  kind.  The  vow  of  poverty,  Dr.  Madden 
informs  us,  was  never  more  strictly  oliserved  than  by  him. 
The  loveliness  of  Ood^s  world  was  naught  to  him;  its  sun** 
light  hoiurs,  its  hues  of  cloud,  its  beauty  of  flower  and  fruit,  its 
various  landscapes,  the  deliciousness  of  spring,  the  exquisite 
autumnal  loveliness,  and  the  thousand  glorious  scenes  reflecting 
the  great  and  gracious  Creator  and  Lord  of  all; — these  to  him 
must  have  been  vanity  or  vexation  of  spirit,  or  ‘  trifles  light  as 
air,'  in  comparison  with  the  delights  of  his  lonely  cell,  and  the 
pleasures  of  frequent  flagellation.  The  noble  activities  of  Chris¬ 
tian  life,  its  many  outward  duties,  and  the  happmess  that  results 
from  their  honest  and  thorough  discharge,  were,  in  his  opinion, 
secondary  to  the  duties  of  prayer  and  contemplation.  Sackcloth 
was  necessary  to  his  religion,  abstinence  to  his  devotions,  and  })hy- 
sical  suffering  to  his  sanctification.  It  is  painful  to  know  that  so 
good  a  man,  so  earnest  to  reform  the  system  of  iniquity  to  which 
he  belonged,  should  have  endured  privations,  fasts,  and  volun¬ 
tary  humiliations,  more  consistent  with  the  rigidity  of  Hindoo 
devotement  than  with  Christian  fidelity  and  duty.  He  took  a 
pleasure  in  the  very  coarsest  clothing ;  his  food  w  as  scanty ;  his 
feed  was  a  sack  of  straw  laid  upon  boards ;  and  his  books  were 
his  breviary,  and  the  Bible. 

But,  if  ^vonarola  was  a  rigid  ascetic,  he  was  so  firom 
education  as  well  as  from  choice ;  if  he  was  a  fanatic,  his  far 
naticism  was  manifested  in  a  good  cause ;  and  if  he  has  been 
misrepresented  and  maligned,  it  has  been  by  those  chiefly  in 
whose  judgment  his  life-long  purpose  of  separatii^  the  church 
from  the  state,  constituted  the  enormity  of  his  sin.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  a  mere  agitator.  If  he  had  but  one  idea,  aa 
has  been  suggested,  it  was  an  idea  for  the  realixation  of  whidi 
a  lonely,  helpless  monk  may  be  pardoned  for  his  fanaticism, 
and  even  for  his  violence.  An  ardent  friend  to  political  liberty, 
and  to  ecclesiastical  purity,  he  may  be  forgiven  all  his  extrava¬ 
gances,  intolerances,  and  harshness  of  speech,  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  fought  for  reform  against  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
Leo  X.,  and  the  ever  to  be  abhorred  Pontiff  Borgia.  He  was  an 
unpatronised  Italian  Luther,  only  that  he  lacked  the  strength 
and  geniality  of  the  great  German  reformer ;  but  in  hia  smaller 
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sphere  he  was  as  antagonistic  to  the  papal  tyranny,  and  as 
clamorous  for  the  remo’^td  of  ecclesiastical  abuses  as  the  northern 
iconoclast  In  the  Borgian  era,  a  mere  whisper  against  abuses 
had  not  been  heard  in  Rome.  His  protest  needed  to  be  ‘  loud  as 
angels  trumpet-tongued his  mission  dearer  than  his  life  ;  and  his 
action  to  be  vigorous  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  evil 
against  which  he  utterwl  his  remonstrances.  Indeed,  historians 
have  applauded  or  stigmatised  Savonarola,  just  as  they  have 
favoured  or  condemned  the  union  of  the  church  with  the  state. 
Bayle  has  endeavoured  to  blacken  him  ;  but  on  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion  the  censure  of  that  cynical  and  infidel  biographer  can  be 
estimated  only  as  praise.  The  elegant  historian  Roscoe  has  no 
sympathy  witn  or  pity  for  the  reformer  of  Ferrara ;  but  he  has 
sought  evidence  against  him  from  his  bitter,  rancorous  enemies, 
and  not  from  writers  who,  like  Padre  Marchese,  bring  much  that 
is  valuable  to  light,  and  in  simple  justice  to  the  calumniated 
monk.  In  the  great  controversy  between  the  protestants  and 
catholics,  Savonarola  has  been  variously  regarded.  A  few  catho¬ 
lics  think  him  a  martyr — those  persons  chiefly  who  deplore  the 
connexion  of  the  church  with  the  state,  sigh  over  the  abomina¬ 
tions,  the  cruelties,  and  the  despotism  of  the  Italian  hierarchy,  ‘ 
and  long  for  a  return  to  that  faith  which  the  holy  fathers  held, 
and  to  the  manner  of  life  which  they  exhibited.  The  greater 
number  of  the  papists  regard  Savonarola  as  a  dangerous  heretic, 
and  no  doubt  justify  his  persecution  and  horrible  death.  Pro¬ 
testants  generally  claim  him,  following  the  example  of  Luther, 
who  always  regarded  him  as  his  precursor  in  protesting  against 
the  enormities  and  errors  of  ecclesiastical  life  and  doctrine  in  the 
Romish  church.  But  Savonarola  cannot  in  any  sense  be  regarded 
as  a  protestant ;  indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  would 
have  shrunk  hack  with  hoiTor  from  what  is  included  under 
that  term.  Whether  he  might  not  in  time  have  advanced  so  far 
as  Luther*  did,  in  his  discovery  of  the  contradiction  obtaining 
between  the  papist  dogma  and  the  New  Testament,  is  matter 
of  uncertainty.  Certainly,  Girolamo  Savonarola  was  ‘  the 
great  Christian  hero  of  the  fifteenth  century;*  but  his  circum¬ 
stances  were  altogether  unfavourable  to  his  complete  eman¬ 
cipation  from  the  Romish  S3r8tem.  Luther  had  comparatively 
free  scope  for  his  reform  ;-his  great  enemies  were  not  near  at 
hand  to  destroy  him ;  vast  regions  and  tremendous  mountain- 
r^ges  intervened  between  him  and  the  Pope.  The  Germans,  in 
his  own  neighbourhood,  with  that  true  brother-love  so  distinctive 
of  the  people,  rallied  around  him,  and  regarded  his  cause  as  their 
own ;  and  perhaps  the  Germ  an  catholics  were  never  so  degraded, 
abject,  and  superstitious,  as  those  of  the  ultramontane  church. 
But  Savonarola  had  only  Florence  for  the  sphere  of  his  labour^. 
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— Florence  with  its  ever-aptating  fickle  citizens.  He  dwelt 
under  the  very  talons  of  his  arch-enemies  of  the  house  of  the 
Medici,  and  of  their  kinsman,  the  wily  and  inexorable  Pontiff 
Borgia.  The  Italians,  if  they  did  not  distrust  him,  were  in¬ 
different  to  his  fate;  and  the  superstitions  to  which  he  was 
attached  by  education  and  by  habit  had  too  firm  a  hold  upon 
his  credulity  for  him  easily  to  break  away  from  them ;  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  regard  him  as  a  protestant,  or  as  having  any 
connexion  with  protestantism.  The  Dominican,  Coeffeteau,  in 
discussing  this  question,  asks,  ‘  With  what  face  can  you  reckon 
among  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  a  monk  who  constantly 
celebrated  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  mass,  and  who  has  even 
written  books  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  it  ?  How  can  people 
.place  in  the  lists  of  Lutherans  or  Calvinists,  a  man  that  always 
believed  in  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  church,  always  invoked 
the  saints,  and  always  prayed  for  the  dead  whom  he  believed  to 
be  in  purgatory?'  Savonarola  was  a  rigid  papist;  and  his 
memory  is  dear  to  us,  simply  from  the  fact  that  the  labours  of 
his  life,  and  the  cause  of  his  death,  were  his  noble  endeavours  to 
free  religion  from  alliance  with  the  civil  power,  and  from  that 
secular  influence  which  impeded  its  prosperity  by  rendering  its 
ministers  the  pensionaries  and  servants  of  the  state.  Had  he 
been  successful  in  his  efforts,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would 
have  continued  in  the  Romish  communion — a  true  Dominican, 
opposed  to  liberty  of  conscience,  and  thus  to  the  toleration  of 
any  religionists  except  those  in  his  own  churcL 

Savonarola  was  in  his  thirtieth  year,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  preach  during  Lent,  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  in  Morence. 
According  to  Burlamacchi,  the  oration  was  a  miserable  failure. 
His  harsh  voice,  rapid  incolierent  utterance,  and  ungracefulness 
of  action,  induced  him  to  despair  of  success  as  a  popular  declaimer. 
In  thus  failing  at  the  commencement  of  his  course,  he  is  not  sin¬ 
gular.  Many  of  the  ablest  orators,  both  of  ancient  and  of 
modem  times,  have  equally  failed  in  their  first  efforts  at  public 
speaking.  The  early  ill  success  of  Sheridan,  Robert  Hall,  and 
Chalmers,  and  of  many  others,  whose  names  will  always  be 
associated  with  all  that  is  glorious  in  eloquence,  is  confirmatory 
that  perfection  in  the  art  of  oratory  is  the  result  only  of  years 
of  painful  effort  to  attain  it.  In  a  short  period,  however,  he 
returned  to  the  pulpit,  and  by  his  energetic  declamation  col¬ 
lected  vast  assemblies,  to  whom  he  inveighed  with  great 
force  on  the  evils  of  the  church,  the  infringement  on  popu¬ 
lar  rights,  and  the  terrible  judgments  which  were  at  hand  for 
Italy  and  the  papacy.  From  this  period  of  his  life  it  is  diflS- 
cult  to  determine  whether  the  enthusiasm  of  ^  the  monk  of 
Ferrara  degenerated  into  madness,  or  whether  his  early  super- 
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Btitious  education  tended  to  that  sad  result.  In  1483,  Savonarola 
announced  that  he  had  received  a  special  communication  from 
heaven,  in  reference  to  impending  judgments  on  the  city 
and  on  the  church.  In  fact,  he  began  to  set  up  for  a  pro¬ 
phet — a  dangerous  office  in  a  rude  age,  and  among  a  semi- 
barbarous  people,  especially  when  the  burden  of  the  prophetical 
song  was  the  terrible  punishments  which  were  to  overtaJce  that 
p^ple  for  its  sins.  Under  the  rule  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
Florence  was  enjoying  not  only  much  prosperity  but  complete 
tranquillity  ;  and  Savonarola  alarmed  the  citizens  by  annoimcing 
finom  his  pulpit  that  foreign  armies  were  about  to  enter  Italy,  and 
to  leave  desolation  and  ruin  in  their  track.  It  is  a  very  remark¬ 
able  coincidence,  that  in  a  few  years,  this  prediction,  if  it  may 
be  dignified  by  such  a  term,  was  verified,  when  Charles  VIII. 
of  France  invaded  Italy.  That  the  verification  of  the  predic¬ 
tion  was  anything  more  than  a  remarkable  coincidence,  it  is 
impossible  to  believe.  The  prophetical  office  ceased  when  the 
Holy  Book  for  man's  guidance  was  completed,  and  simply 
because  there  was  no  need  for  its  continuance.  If  it  be  admitted 
that  Savonarola  was  really  a  prophet,  with  what  justice  can  we 
refuse  the  same  designation  to  the  thousand  and  one  persons  who 
profess  that  they  have  foretold  future  events?  Lord  Chesterfield 
predicted  the  French  revolution,  many  years  before  its  occurrence ; 
but  no  one  would  think  of  placing  that  libertine  among  the  pro- 
pliets.  A  far-seeing  philosophic^  man,  witnessing  the  tyranny, 
recklessness,  and  profligacy  of  a  government,  may  correctly  predict 
its  speedy  overthrow.  The  same  causes  have  produced  the  same 
effects  in  the  history  of  every  nation  of  the  earth ;  and  each  cir- 
ciimstance  of  the  administration  in  Florence,  the  notorious  pro¬ 
fligacy  of  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  the  utter  rottenness  of 
the  entire  papal  system  at  the  time,  might  reasonably  have  induced 
a  less  astute  man  than  Savonarola  to  predict  a  speedy  change. 
While  admiring  his  thoroughness  of  character,  and  his  simplicity 
of  piupose  to  purify  Christhmity  from  its  corruptions,  we  rank 
his  prophecies  with  bleeding  pictures,  winking  Madonnas,  and 
visions  of  La  Salette — that  religious  marvellousness  in  which  the 
Romish  church  has  dealt  so  largely  and  so  successfully  with  the 
ignorance  and  fanaticism  of  half-savage  people. 

In  the  beginning  of  1495,  Savonarola  began  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  the  government,  and  from  that  hour  his 
troubles  commenced.  He  desired  to  form  a  spiritual  republic  in 
Florence,  and  to  base  her  code  of  laws  upon  the  word  of  God  ; 
taki^  for  his  guide  the  treatise  of  Thomas  of  Aquinum,  ‘  De 
Regimine  Principum.'  This  unjustifiable  interference  was  resented 
t^  TOvemment,  and  the  Qonfaloniere  Corbelli  urged  the  eccle- 
authorities  to  inquire  into  the  orthodoxy  of  the  preaching 
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of  Savonarola.  Irersisting  in  his  interference,  the  wealthier  men  of 
Florence  held  a  council  in  the  palace  of  the  Medici,  in  which  it 
was  proposed  to  expel  the  agitating  monk  from  the  city.  With 
due  deference  to  Dr.  Madden,  who  seems  to  have  reverence  for 
Gerson's  ‘la  Manne  cachde'  and  ‘  le  Caillou  hlanc*— that  strange 
test  for  the  discernment  of  spirits — it  is  no  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  predicting  monk,  ‘  obscuris  vera  involvens,*  should  have 
made  enemies  by  his  vaticinations.  In  the  fact  of  his  fore¬ 
telling  his  own  death,  there  is  nothing  which  may  not  easily  and 
justly  be  attributed  to  his  determination  to  attempt  civic  reforms, 
and  to  his  knowledge  of  the  fate  that  inevitably  awaited  every 
reformer  in  an  age  of  oppression,  turbulence,  and  wrong.  The 
story  told  by  Burlamacchi,  at  p.  317,  vol.  i.,  we  are  compelled  to 
reject,  for  want  of  confirmatory  evidence ;  ^vith  the  intimation, 
however,  that  it  is  highly  improbalde  both  as  a  prediction  and  as 
a  fact,  unless  indeed  we  are  to  believe  what  our  Protestantism 
revolts  at,  that  Savonarola  was  a  divinely-commissioned  seer. 
Even  if  there  were  very  strong  evidence  of  his  commission  as  a 
prophet,  what  possible  benefit  could  have  accnied  to  the  church 
or  to  the  world,  to  Florence  or  to  Italy,  by  the  prediction  of 
his  decease  ?  Modem  science  laughs  ec^ually  at  the  reveries  of 
St.  Theresa,  and  at  the  predictions  of  the  monk  of  Ferrara.  The 
Romish  church,  appealing  to  the  senses  rather  than  to  the  intel¬ 
lects,  has  always  placed  great  faith  in  the  extraordinary  manifes¬ 
tations.  In  fact,  the  superstition  which  produces  in  our  day 
clairvoyance,  spirit-rapping,  &:c.,  has  always  been  cherished  by 
the  authorities  of  that  church ;  and  we  have  but  little  doubt,  that 
had  the  modem  mesmerical  phenomena  been  observed,  when 
St.  Theresa  dreamed  that  she  held  converse  with  the  invisible 
and  eternal,  and  Ignatius  tortured  himself  in  solitude  for  the 
lusts  and  gaieties  of  his  youth,  they  would  one  and  all  have 
been  pronounced  miraculous,  and,  with  the  customary  vigilant 
cunning  for  self-advantage,  would  have  been  brought  by  the 
priests  to  bear  on  the  general  interests  of  the  papacy.  At 
an  earlier  age,  perhaps,  the  Mormon  Joseph  Smith  might  have 
been  deemed  worthy  of  canonization.  Had  his  sect  been 
numerous  and  wealthy,  the  shrewd  ecclesiastics  would  have  done 
their  best  to  include  it  among  that  congeries  of  contradictions  and 
absurdities  which  is  termed  the  Catholic  church.  We  admire 
Savonarola  as  a  reformer,  but  we  laugh  at  him  when  he  assumes  to 
be  a  prophet.  We  cannot  too  highly  estimate  the  devotedness  with 
which  he  laboured  for  ecclesiastical  reformation ;  his  vigorous  and 
untiring  zeal;  his  great  eloquence;  and  his  willingness  even  to 
die,  so  that  the  church  might  be  purified,  and  religion  freed  from 
the  coiTupting  secular  ■  influence — th^  bondage  to  the  state.  But, 
when  the  reformer  merges  in  the  prophet,  and  we  read  of  his 
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visions,  illuminations  and  predictions,  we  are  compelled  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  either  that  his  zeal  had  degenerated  into  madness,  or  that 
he  is  to  be  classed  with  theosophists  and  fanatics,  deceivers  and  de¬ 
ceived  Had  Savonarola  contented  h  imself  with  declaiming  against 
the  corruptions  in  the  church,  and  with  demandhig,  in  order  to 
their  removal,  its  separation  from  the  civil  power,  and  had  all 
his  energies  been  directed  thus  to  purify  the  Augean  stable  of  the 
Italian  priesthood, — insisting  upon  greater  purity  of  clerical  life, 
and  that  the  tow-rope  of  the  state  be  cut  from  that  church ; — he 
would  have  shaken  the  papal  system,  and  his  name  would  have 
come  down  to  posterity  in  as  bold  relief  as  that  of  Huss  and 
Luther.  But  he  fell  into  two  great  errors  which  frustrated  all 
his  endeavours  for  reform,  and  which  eventually  led  to  his 
destruction  :  these  were,  assuming  to  predict  future  events,  and 
the  reckless  assault  upon  the  ruling  powers  in  the  Florentine 
republic.  In  the  former,  he  calculated  too  much  upon  the  cre¬ 
dulity  of  the  age ;  in  the  latter,  he  over-estimated  his  influence 
with  the  people,  and  their  hatred  of  the  chiefs  of  the  common¬ 
wealth. 

For  eight  yeai*s,  his  eloquence  gave  him  great  power  in 
Florence — that  toirent-flow  of  oratory  by  which  even  the  hardest 
hearts  were  softened,  but  w  hich  was  peculiarly  offensive  to  tlie 
Franciscan  monks,  to  the  Medici  family,  and  to  the  pontift'. 
This  hatred  did  not  grow  out  of  mere  jealousy  of  the  great  influ¬ 
ence  which  the  eloquent  refonner  had  acquired  in  Florence,  but 
it  was  a  hatred  engendered  by  suspicion,  and  confinned  by  fear. 
For  Savonarola  had  departed  from  the  custom  of  the  Italian 
pulpit  in  declining  to  preach  to  the  people  on  the  virtues  of  the 
saints — t!' >se  trite  and  lifeless  themes,  w  hich  not  even  the  impas¬ 
sioned  eloquence  nor  the  dulcet  language  of  the  sunny  south 
could  make  impressive  upon  the  hearts  of  the  hearers — panegyrics 
upon  grim  anchorites  and  ecstatic  immaculate  women — whose 
virtue  was  fanaticism,  and  whose  purity  was  incredible.  The 
monk  of  Ferrara  expatiated  not  on  themes  such  as  these.  He 
kindled  the  holy  passions  of  his  soul  at  the  light  of  the  Divine 
Word;  and  remembering  that  the  Great  Master  had  declared  that 
He  had  come  ‘  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost,'  he  preached  from  the 
gospel-page,  and  exhorted  men  to  amend  their  lives  and  to  flee 
from  the  wTath  to  come.  Even  his  remorseless  censurer,  Bayle, 
says — ‘  C'est  un  fait  constant,  qu'il  se  distingua  par  la  ferveur 
61oquente  avec  laquelle  il  prechoit  contre  les  mauvaises  mceurs.' 
Dr.  Karl  Hafe,  the  Jena  professor,  in  his  ‘Neue  Propheten,'  thus 
alludes  to  the  preaching  of  Savonarola: — ‘jHis  sermons  were  drawn 
from  the  pure  fountain  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  from  the 
hi^an  heart — he  had  edified  his  auditors,  during  a  whole  Lent, 
with  an  account  of  the  mysteries  of  the  building  of  Noah's  ark.' 
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The  eloquent  preaching  of  Savonarola  produced  a  great  eft’ect 
in  Florence — ‘  the  most  surprising  change  that  had  ever  occurred 
in  the  memory  of  man ;  so  that  many  notorious  infidels  and  de¬ 
bauchees  were  won  over  to  holiness  of  life  by  his  appeals.  The 
churches  in  which  he  preached  were  crowded  in  a  remarkable 
manner:  multitudes  assembled  for  hours  before  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed  for  preaching  to  procure  a  place.  Eduaition  itself  was 
im proven  in  consequence,  and  even  art  became  more  spiritual  in 
its  manifestations;  so  that  the  painter  no  more  took  his  subjects 
from  the  mythology  of  the  heathen  worhl,  but  from  the  histories 
of  the  Redeemer  and  his  apostles;  they  bodied  forth  those  glorious 
conceptions  which  the  world  aumot  ‘  willingly  let  die.' 

In  1 Savonarola  received  a  citation  to  proceed  to  Rome, 
and  at  length  was  forbidden  to  preach.  He  had  to  breast  the 
hostility  of  one  of  the  most  perfidious  of  pi^ntitis  and  most  cruel 
of  men  —  the  execrable  Borgia,  remembered,  by  many  dark 
deeds,  in  the  annals  of  the  church,  as  Alexander  VI.  It  ha|)- 
pened,  unfortunately  for  Savonarola,  that  a  letter  was  intercepted, 
which  he  had  written  to  the  King  of  France,  urging  on  that 
sovereign  to  call  a  general  council  for  reforming  the  abuses  of  the 
church.  This  letter,  Lodovico  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  kinsman 
to  Giovanni  de  Medici,  forwarded  to  his  brother,  Cardinal 
Ascanio,  in  Rome.  It  was  shown  to  the  Pope  Borgia,  and  the 
doom  of  Savonarola  was  sealed.  He  preached,  for  the  last  time, 
on  March  18,  IIOS,  and  his  discourse,  solemn  in  its  appeals  and 
sublime  in  its  eloquence,  was  worthy  of  his  best  daya  Shortly 
after  the  delivery  of  this  oration,  it  was  arranged  that  the  contest 
which  had  so  long  existed  between  Savonarola  and  the  Franciscan 
friars  should  be  terminated  by  ordeal.  Heavy  charges  had  been 
laid  against  him,  chiefly  of  heterodoxy,  and  of  Jissumption  of  pro¬ 
phetical  power.  A  Dominican  brother  undertook  to  establish  the 
holiness  of  the  monk  of  Ferrara,  by  walking  through  the  flames — 
that  terrible  fire-ordeal,  which  many  barbarous  nations  had  used 
as  a  method  of  purgation,  and  by  which,  it  was  imagined,  God 
would  interpose  to  shield  the  innocent  from  hann,  and  to  acquit 
him  of  the  charges  against  him.  On  April  7th,  the  authorities 
caused  a  huge  pile  of  timbers,  cemented  with  pitch,  to  l)e  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  square  of  the  city,  with  a  passage  in  the  middle  of  it, 
through  which  the  champions  of  the  contending  parties  were  to 
pass.  The  timbers  were  ignited,  and  the  masses  of  the  |>eople  were 
anxiously  awaiting  the  result.  Savonarola  pro|X)8ed^  that  his 
champion  should  cany  the  sacrament  through  the  fire.  The 
Franciscans  objected  to  the  proposal;  and  the  magistrates  and 
priests  unanimously  declared  that  such  gross  profanation  could 
not  be  permitted.  The  Dominican  refused  to  proceeil  through 
the  flames  without  the  host;  and  the  ordeal  was  therefore  at  an 
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end.  The  populace,  disappointeil  of  the  excitement  they  had 
hoped  to  have  enjoyed,  irritated  and  goadeil  by  the  artifices  of 
the  Franciscans,  threw  the  blame  of  the  failure  on  Savonarola. 
His  popularity  was  gone  like  a  dream,  and  his  enemies  lost  no 
time  in  turning  the  ill-feeling  of  the  mob  against  him.  On  the 
evening  of  Sunday,  April  9,  as  the  vesper-chimes,  softly  falling 
on  the  balmy  air  of  early  spring,  announced  the  hour  of  eveuing 
worship,  a  vast  midtitude  marched  to  the  convent  of  San  Marco, 
demanding  that  Savonarola  l>e  given  up  to  their  fury.  He  and 
his  trembling  monks  barricaded  the  convent  as  best  they  could, 
and  for  some  hours  held  their  savage  enemies  at  bay;  but, 
towards  midnight,  the  gates  were  set  on  fire,  the  building  was 
carrietl  and  sacked,  and  Savonarola,  beaten,  execrated,  covered 
with  filth,  and  heavily  chaineil,  was  dragged  to  prison:  the  in¬ 
furiated  rabble,  like  wild  fieasts,  shouting  in  delirious  joy  that 
the  prophet  was  at  last  in  their  power.  A  magistracy  of  sixteen 
persons,  appi^inted  for  the  ])urpose,  proceeded  to  investigate  the 
charges  against  Savonarola  and  two  of  his  companions ;  and 
from  the  10th  to  the  19th  of  April,  they  were  repeatedly  ex- 
amineil.  At  first  they  were  merely  questioned  and  threatened ; 
but,  as  no  self-criminatory  e\’idence  was  obtained,  the  judges, 
acconling  to  the  dreadful  custom  of  the  time,  proceeded  to  use 
torture,  in  order  to  draw  from  the  wetched  men  a  confession  of 
guilt  *  On  the  second  day,'  writes  Burlamacchi,  ‘  the  friars  were 
tied  to  the  instniment  of  torture,  and  with  great  laceration  they 
were  tonnented.  Savonarola  that  day  was  tortured  with  two 
turns  of  the  cord.  On  the  next  day  they  inflicted  the  same 
torture  with  one  and  a  half  turns.  Nor  did  they  abstain  from 
tormenting  them  with  fire,  and  other  tortures.' 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  in  the  history  of  ‘  man's  inhumanity  to 
man,'  that  the  most  terrible  cruelties  ever  endured  have  been 
perpetrated  in  the  name  of  religion,  and  that,  the  Romish  Church, 
assuming  to  be  the  only  legitimate  expounder  of  the  doctrines  of 
Him,  whose  command  to  his  servants  was  to  love  and  bless  their 
enemies,  should  have  been  the  perpetrator  of  atrocities  which  no 
language  can  fully  describe,— of  murders  too  many  to  be  num¬ 
bered,  and  of  cruelties  which  the  rage  of  the  tiger  could  not  equal, 
but  which  could  have  originated  only  in  hell.  The  record  of 
these  things  is  not  to  be  found  in  protestant  works  only  or  chiefly, 
nor  are  they  the  invention  of  men  who  were  opposed  to  the 
papacy,  but  they  are  reported  and  defended  by  the  advocates  of 
that  church  whose  maxim  is,  that  it  is  proper  to  use  any  method 
with  a  heretic.  It  Is  impossible  to  recount,  without  a  shudder, 
the  appliances  of  pontifia  I  cruelty — ^the  dreadful  dungeons,  dark, 
dank,  and  filled  with  venuin — the  horrible  rack,  with  the  un¬ 
utterable  anguish  of  the  ‘  estrapade  torment,'  until  the  very  eye- 
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l>alls  of  the  victim  seemed  re^dy  to  burst  with  intensity  of  pain _ 

the  thumbscrews  squeezing  the  bloody  mjirrow  from  the  mangled 
band — the  furnaces,  of  the  fierceness  of  Babylonian  heat,  into 
which  the  heretic  was  cast,  and  in  an  instant  ‘scorched  and 
shrivelled  to  a  span" — and  those  lamp-lit,  secret  halls  of  the 
Holy  Office,  where  they  practised  the  inexpressible  horror  of  the 
water-drop,  and  where,  too,  with  the  barbarous  surgery  of  the 
middle  ages,  they  dissected  the  limbs  of  living  men.  These  were 
the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  that  church  from  which  oiu*  fathers 
revolted,  and  to  whose  communion  s])ecious  emissaries  are  endea¬ 
vouring,  but  happily  in  vain,  to  allure  back  our  native  land. 
The  Romish  church  is  unchanged.  Her  ancient  cnielties  are 
now  prevented  by  the  spirit  of  the  age;  but  the  genius  of  her 
system  remains  what  it  ever  has  been.  Seven  times  Savonarola 
endured  the  torture;  l)ut  on  its  renewal,  with  increased  severity, 
nature  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  in  the  sharpness  of  his  agony 
he  exclaimed:  ‘  Tolle^  Domine,  tolle  meam  animam*  and  then, 
released  from  the  rack,  after  earnestly  praying  that  GK)d  would 
bless  his  enemies — weak,  helpless,  and  probably  deranged  by  the 
torture — he  confessed  all  that  his  judges  required,  and  received, 
with  his  two  comptinions,  sentence  of  death.  The  execution  took 
place  in  the  large  square  of  the  city.  To  quote  from  Dr.  Madden: 

‘  While  the  father  was  hanging  from  the  cross,  the  executioner  was 
making  jokes  and  antics  on  the  bidder,  aud  in  the  midst  of  his  frolics 
nearly  tumbled  down.  Life  was  extinct  liefore  they  could  manage  to 
set  the  pile  on  fire.  A  strong  gust  of  wind  at  lirst  disjiersed  the  dame, 
and  the  bodies  remained  for  a  few  minutes  untouchoil  by  the  lire.'  The 
populace  liegan  to  shout,  “A  miracle!  a  miracle!”  and  a  suddt'ii  panic, 
without  any  cause,  seized  on  a  vast  number  of  people,  who  iltnl  pre¬ 
cipitately.  When  the  wind  abated  a  little,  tlie  fire  soon  blaze<l  forth 
in  all  directions,  and  the  lx)dies  were  at  length  consumed.  But  while 
any  part  of  his  body  was  visible,  a  multitude  of  children  and  grown-u|) 
lads  kept  throwing  stones  at  the  remains  hanging  over  the  fire  and 
dropping  awav  piece  by  piece,  as  the  fuTA*^  of  the  Hames  destroyed  each 
part.  The  cinders  and  unconsumcd  remains  of  tlie  executed  friars  were 
carefully  separated  from  the  charred  wood  and  other  scoria  of  the  oona- 
bustible  materials,  put  in  carts,  and  thrown  into  the  Amo.  — \  ol.  ii. 
pp.  104-5. 

Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Madden,  the  learned  author 
of  these  volumes,  for  the  valuable  cand  interesting  materials  which 
he  has  collected  with  so-much  research  and  ^e.  The  character 
of  Savonarola,  until  now,  has  never  had  justice  done  it;  for  that 
illustrious  monk,  more  than  any  other  man  perhaps,  has  been 
abused  by  his  enemies,  and  misunderstood  by  his  friends.  Dr. 
Madden  has  performed  his  difficult  task  with  singular  fidelity 
and  honesty;  and  the  vast  amount  of  learned  matter  which  is 
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here  collected — the  result,  evidently,  of  the  labours  of  many 
y^ars — renders  his  work  an  exceedingly  valuable  addition  to 
English  biographical  literature.  The  present  ‘  Life'  is  a  very 
seasonable  book, — clearly  showing  the  e^dls  of  the  connexion 
between  Church  and  State,  and  is  a  noble  contribution  in  defence 
of  the  freedom  of  religion  from  secular  control.  So  excellent  a 
w  ork  ought  to  be  read  and  esteemed  by  all  persons  who  deem 
holiness  of  life  essential  to  the  clergy  of  every  chiu*ch,  and  who 
value  purity  of  faith,  and  our  inestimable  national  blessing — 
‘  Freedom  to  wmrship  God.' 


Art.  VII. — Infidelity :  its  Aspects^  Causes^  and  Agencies.  Being  the 

Prize  Essay  of  the  British  Organization  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pearson,  Eyemouth,  N.B.  pp.  ix. — 008. 

London :  Partridge  and  Oakey.  1853. 

This  book  is  wTitten  in  an  easy  perspicuous  style.  The  author 
has  looked  at  his  subject  in  various  lights  and  bearings,  diligently 
read  vtp  the  best  w'orks  on  the  several  topics  that  came  before 
him,  and  reviewed  the  infidel  publications  w  hich  have  recently 
appeared  in  our  language.  We  understand  that  it  is  in  con¬ 
templation  to  issue  a  cheap  edition.  This  is  wise,  and  will  do 
good.  No  other  wmrk  -gives  so  comprehensive  an  exhibition  of 
modem  infidelity  in  this  countr}\ 

The  Essay  is  divided  into  four  parts.  Part  the  first  is  on  the 
various  aspects  of  infidelity.  These  are  Atheism ;  or,  the  Denial 
of  the  Divine  Existence : — Pantheism ;  or,  the  Denial  of  the 
Divine  Personality: — Naturalism;  or,  the  Denial  of  the  Divine 
Providential  Government: — Spiritualism;  or,  the  Denial  of  the 
Bible  Redemption: — Indifferentism ;  or,  the  Denial  of  Man's 
Responsibility: — Formalism;  or,  the  Denial  of  the  Power  of 
Godliness.  To  these  several  chapters  the  author  has  devoted  about 
one-half  of  the  volume.  Here  the  reader  who  desires  infomia- 
tion  will  be  instructed  as  to  the  phases  of  infidelity  in  the  writings 
of  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Strauss,  Parker,  Comte,  the  author  of 
‘  Vestiges,'  Combe,  Mackay,  Newman,  Owen,  Holyoake,  and 
others;  and  those  wiio  may  have  been  puzzled  by  the  subtleties 
or  sophisms  of  such  authors,  will  be  helped  in  disentangling  and 
refuting  them.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that,  while  Mr.  Pearson  has 
limited  his  reading  apparently  to  English  works,  it  is  probable 
that  his  Essay  might  not  have  been  so  well  adapted  as  it  is  to 
popular  enlightenment  if  he  had  adopted  a  course  which  would 
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have  been  more  satisfactory  to  the  learned.  We  accept  and 
recommend  what  he  has  done  as  a  fair  statement  of  what  un¬ 
believers  would  substitute  for  Christianity,  and  of  the  reasons 
why  none  of  their  substitutes  can  be  wisely  or  safely  adopted. 

The  six  sections  into  which  this  first  part  is  divided  are  care¬ 
fully  written.  Atheism  is  descrii.ed  as  a  complete  negation; 
really  avowed,  though  rarely,  in  its  naked  form;  prevailing  most 
in  times  of  the  greatest  moral  comiption  and  social  disorder; 
and  involving  the  monstrous  assumption  so  eloquently  denounced 
in  Fosters  Essay  on  ‘a  Man  Writing  Memoirs  of  Himself.'  The 
severa.1  courses  of  argument  for  the  Divine  existence  are  clearly 
and  discriminatingly  expounded. 

Pantheism,  in  like  manner,  as  distinguished  from  Atheism,  is 
analysed,  its  history  unfolded,  its  presence  detected  in  the  prose 
of  Emerson  and  Carlyle,  and  in  the  poetry  of  Bailey;  and  the 
personality  of  God  proved  from  the  analogy  of  Imman  con¬ 
sciousness  and  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  from  the  fact 
that  ’  ■— 


‘  In  Christ  Jesus  we  see  the  absolute  and  the  personal  reconciled. 
Pantheism  and  anthromorphism,  though  traceable  to  the  same  source, 
are  two  extremes,  towards  one  of  which*  the  mind,  in  the  absence  of 
revelation,  or  in  the  want  of  faith  in  it,  has  ever  shown  a  strong  ten¬ 
dency.  Men  have  been  apt  either  to  limit  the  Infinite,  and  think  of 
Him  as  being  such  an  one  as  themselves,  or  to  conceive  of  Him  as  an 
infinite  substance,  of  which  all  things  are  but  the  modes  and  mani¬ 
festations.  How  to  reconcile  the  j^ersonality  with  the  infinitude  of 
the  Divine  nature,  seems  to  be  one  of  those  sublime  mysteries  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Divine  existence  which  unaided  reason  cannot  solve. 
Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  us;  it  is  high,  we  cannot  attain 
unto  it.  As  principles  of  abstract  theology  they  may  be  clearly  made 
out,  but  really  to  grasp  them  in  our  religious  belief  as  attributes  of  the 
Almighty,  is  a  great  achievement  of  faith.  The  two  are,  however, 
reconciled  before  our  view  in  Him  who  is  the  Word  made  flesh,  at  once 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man.  The  creation  of  the  world  was 
the  work  of  an  infinite  Being.  The  everlasting  God,  the  Lord,  is  the 
Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth.  And  by  Jesus  Christ  were  all  things 
created  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth.  The  redemption  of 
the  world  demanded  the  interposition  of  Him  who  made  it.  It  was 
Jehovah’s  prerogative  to  say,  “Behold!  I  create  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth.”  And  in  Emmanuel,  God  in  our  nature  God  with  us  we 
see  the  Redeemer  of  man.  The  judgment  of  the  world  u  m  act  of  the 
Absolute.  None  else  is  judge  but  God,  and  the  Son  of  Man,  commg 
in  his  glory,  occupies  the  judgment  throne.  The  Dmne 
out  any  limitation  of  his  absolute  perf^.ons  w  thus  revc-aled  m^e 
person  of  Christ.  Great,  indeed,  is  the  mystery  of  go<Umess  The 
incarnation  is  a  stupendous  fact  that  surpasses 

pertmns  to  the  Divine  nature  must  be  incomprehensible  by  the  human 
mmd  But  it  contains  in  itself  the  solution  of  the  mysterious  problem. 
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how  the  absolute  aud  the  personal  agree  in  One.  And  with  all  its 
mysteriousness,  it  becomes  a  resting  tmth  to  the  minds  of  men  and 
angels,  when  attempting  to  grasp  the  idea  of  an  iniinite  and  yet  a  per¬ 
sonal  God.  The  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  root  of  David,  has 
opened  the  book  and  loosed  the  seals  thereof.  And  happy  the  mind 
that  returns  from  its  wanderings,  that  leaves  off  raving  about  a  vague 
immensity  which  it  can  neither  love  nor  fear,  and  rests  in  Jehovah — 
Jesus  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.* — pp.  83,  84. 

Naturalism,  or  nationalism,  differs  both  from  Atheism  and 
Pantheism,  in  acknowledging  a  Supreme  Power,  but  denying 
tliat  His  energy  is  everywhere  always  present  It  is  broadly 
expressed  in  such  works  as  those  of  Comte,  Owen,  Combe, 
l^inoza,  and  Strauss,  ‘The  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creation,’  ‘  Cosmos,’  and  others,  on  which  the  author  ably  com¬ 
ments.  The  author  tracks  to  this  origin  the  mechanical  theory 
of  the  universe,  and  the  rejection  of  the  supernatural  from 
theology.  Mr.  Pearson  closes  his  examination  of  the  theory  by 
remarking  that  the  idea  of  an  entirely  self-sustaining  universe 
is  based  up<m  a  false  analogy;  is  chargeable  with  anthropo- 
morphisni;  is  opposed  to  the  palpable  evidence  of  geology ;  and 
assigns  no  adequate  cause  for  Christianity  and  its  effects, — 
which,  however,  are  real  phenomena: — 

‘  In  tine,  naturalism,  viewed  in  all  its  bearings,  is  most  unnatural. 
It  lias  a  universe  independent  of  Him  who  created  it.  It  lias  a  Clirist, 
a  gospel,  and  a  church,  for  the  existence  of  which  no  liigher  cause  is 
assigned  than  Jewish  conceptions  and  traditions.  It  has  a  w'orld  in 
which  moral  evil  abounds,  and  depraved  human  hearts  exist,  for  over¬ 
coming  and  rc'generating  w  hich  it  ignores  all  but  natural  iAfluences. 
In  attempting  to  get  rid  of  mysteries  the  most  sublime  and  ennobling, 
it  falls  into  mysteries  far  more  perplexing  but  less  elevating.  Were 
the  two  systems  to  lie  tested  by  the  attribute  of  mysteriousness,  we 
would  prefer  supeniaturalism  wiUi  its  mysteries  to  rationalism  with  its 
mysteries.’ — p.  158. 

Spiritualism,  or  the  Denial  of  the  Bible  Redemption,  is  the 
resort  of  Naturalists,  when  beaten,  as  they  have  been,  by  the 
arguments  of  biblical  interpretation.  From  philological  criticism 
they  turn  to  what  it  is  the  modem  fashion  to  designate  specula¬ 
tive  philosophy.  In  the  name  of  ‘  philosophy’  the  established 
meaning  of  the  plain  words  of  Scripture  is  explained  away.  In 
the  wTi  tings  of  Fox  ton,  F.  Newman,  Parker,  and  Mackay,  this 
philosophi^g  rejection  of  revelation  is  very  active,  and  a 
tendency  towards  it  is  an  objectionable  though  apparently 
unconscious  characteristic  of  Mr.  Morell’s  ‘  Philosophy  of  Re¬ 
ligion.’  On  the  productions  of  these  several  writers,  Mr. 
Pearson  pronounces  a  calm  judgment;  and  of  the  entire  theory, 
W  whomsoever  held,  and  with  whatever  views  professed, 

he  pronounces  at  some  length  that  tlie  argument  which 
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they  use  in  common  is  unmppotied  by  analogy;  onesidtd 
ami  partiMl;  and  is  employ*^  in  opposition  to  the  vital  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  in  their  obvious  moaninir,  hy  charees  which  am 
easUy  refuted  as  exaggerated  or  unfounded  ^ 
Indifferentism,  or  the  Denial  of  Man  s  Responsibility,  w  cha¬ 
racterized  as  ‘a  diluted  scepticism,'  largely  perv^ading  modem 
literature;  in  opposition  to  which  the  author  lucidly  condenses 
the  ordinary  proofs  of  human  responsibility  and  free  agency,  and 
the  historical  testimony  to  the  connexion  of  tlie  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  with  private  virtue  and  social  progress. 

In  the  sixth  chapter,  on  ‘Fonnalism,^  or  the  Denial  of  the 
Power  of  Godlinesi^  the  writer  has  principally  in  \iew  the 
Romanists  and  their  sympathizers  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
though  he  does  not  regard  the  evil  as  confined  to  them. 


‘  The  snake  is  to  be  found  creeping  among  the  gn\ss,  as  well  as  dis¬ 
playing  its  sinuous  form  under  some  stately  ]>lant  or  tree.  And  for¬ 
malism  is  not  a  sin  |XH*uliar  to  Komanism  or  to  a  Komanized 
Protestantism.  It  is  to  be  met  with,  not  only  under  the  com]X)sing 
shade  of  the  cathedral  pile,  clad  in  white  vestments,  kneeling  before  the 
altai’,  clasping  to  the  bosom  a  crucifix,  and  going  punctiliously  tlie  pre¬ 
scribed  round  of  gorgeous  ceremony,  but  it  often  has  a  place  in  the  plain 
built  chapel,  and  the  low  wooden  fonn,  where  no  sacramental  thing  has 
ever  been  propounded,  where  a  creed  thoroughly  evangelicjil  has  been 
adopted,  and  wliere  nothing  but  the  pure  s])iritual  gosjad  has  been 
hejud.  It  may  have  a  much  more  ample  shelter,  and  be  much  more 
countenanced  amid  great  architectural  splendoiu*,  venerated  altars,  and 
a  rich  ceremonial;  but  it  can  and  does  exist  in  the  absence  of  everything 
external  that  is  fitted  to  rivet  the  eye,  regale  the  ear,  and  engross  the 
heart.  Man  may  place  a  false  dej)endenee  on  the  simplest  observances 
as  well  as  on  the  most  artificial  and  splendid,  and  there  may  lurk  as 
deadly  and  hateful  a  spirit  of  self-righteousness  under  an  a])|)earance  of 
puritan  meekness  as  ever  did  in  the  l)osom  of  the  ostentatious  Phari¬ 
see  who,  in  the  temple  and  lK?fore  God’s  throne,  boasted  of  his  fast- 
davs  and  the  regular  payment  of  his  tithes.  It  matt<‘rs  not  w'hether 
the  forms  l)e  few  or  many,  bald  or  costly  decked,  if  they  are  unduly 
confided  in,  shifted  from"  the  position  which  they  may  lawfully  occujiy 
as  means,  to  that  which  in  God’s  sight  they  never  cm  occupy  ^  a 
ground,  and  if  the  observance  of  them  is  made  a  substitute  for  piety 
and  holy  obedience,  the  system  must  be  branded  as  mere  formalism.  — 
pp.  304",  305. 

Tlie  Second  Part  traces  infidelity  to  its  various  causes.  Th^ 
causes  are,  g€7ievally,  the  aversion  of  the  heart  to  Christianity 
itself;  and,  8pe<AjicaLly,  Speculative  Philosophy;  Social  Dis¬ 
affection;  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity;  Religious  Intolw- 
ance;  Disunion  of  the  Church.  Though  we  demur  to  the  stnet 
logical  accuracy  of  this  grouping,  which  confounds  ouuses  with 
occcLsiouSy  WQ  must  say  that  the  author  displays  considerable 
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intelligence  and  much  soundness  of  heart  in  this  portion  of  the 
Essay. 

To  the  Cliristian  believer  there  is  no  doubt  that,  whatever  be  tlie 
nearer  or  more  remote  occasions  of  infidelity,  its  proper  cause  is 
not  intellectual,  but  moral.  For  the  most  part,  the  evidence  of 
Christianity  is  rejected  not  because  it  proves  too  Z iff but  rather 
because  it  proves  too  much.  ‘Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible,' 
as  Professor  Garbutt  has  said,  ‘than  the  ai'gumentative  re¬ 
sources  of  modem  infidelity.  It  does  not  reasoUf  it  only  postu¬ 
lates;  it  dreams  and  dogmatizes.  Nor  can  it  claim  invention.' 
Mr.  Pearson  has  illustrated  this  grave  truth  as  accounting  for  all 
the  forms  of  disbelief  which,  in  the  first  book,  he  had  delineated. 
The  various  intellectual  workings  of  this  radical  dislike  of  the 
truth  are  exhibited  in  the  next  six  chapters.  The  Oriental  and 
Grecian  philosophies  are  traced  in  the  Gnosticism  of  the  early 
heresies,  the  Platonism  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  the  Scholasti¬ 
cism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  the  French  sensatioTudism  and 
the  German  idealism  of  the  present  age.  In  this  chapter  the 
author  has  condensed  the  information  drawn  from  English  writers 
on  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  wisely  guarded  the  reader 
against  the  evil  tendencies  of  works  which  are  not  suspected  of 
intending  the  subversion  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  he  sums  up 
his  review  by  saying: — 

‘  In  all  this  we  see  the  influence  of  the  modem  transcendental  philo¬ 
sophy, — a  philosophy  subtle,  daring,  proud, — intolerant  of  the  world  of 
realities  lying  without,  and  which  assumes  to  weave,  by  its  own  dialec¬ 
tics,  all  truth  from  the  mind  within.  Let  us  hail,  from  whatever  quarter 
it  may  come,  any  goodly  element  of  vitality  that  would  quicken  the  good 
things  which  remain,  and  are  ready  to  die.  But  let  us  be  jealous  of 
every  system,  whatever  be  its  pretensions,  that  would  transmute  a 
Christianitv  founded  in  facts  into  a  matter  of  the  mind’s  ow^n  fashion- 
ing ;  and  that  would  dismantle  the  tow-ers  and  bulwarks  of  our  his¬ 
torical  faith,  as  if  they  were  only  tit  for  a  bygone  age.* — p.  371. 

There  are  few  persons  who  have  not  obser\"ed  that  periods  of 
social  amtation  in  modem  Eiu*ope  have  been  seized  by  the  adver¬ 
saries  of  the  Gospel  as  favourable  to  the  dissemination  of  their 
principles.  Mr.  Pearson  is  careful  to  prove  that  ‘  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sary  connexion  l)etween  the  principles  of  political  freedom  and  in¬ 
fidel  opinions.  It  has  often  been  remarked,'  he  observes,  ‘  that  the 
chief  advocates  of  civil  liberty  in  the  reign  of  the  Charleses  were 
the  Puritans — men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  some  of 
whom  were  republicans,  and  others  of  them  the  firm  adherents 
of  a  limited  monarchy.'  But  that  the  prevalence  of  anti- 
Christian  principles  is  productive  of  social  anarchy  may  be  de¬ 
monstrated  theoretically,  and  is  amply  proved  by  facts  of  uni¬ 
versal  notoriety.  Modem  socialism  has  become  an  element  of 
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European  politics.  It  is  not  necessarily  infidel.  Tliat  it  too 
often  is  so  ^n  be  easily  accounted  for;  and  there  are  many 
parties  to  divide  the  blame  among  them.  Onr  readers  will 
supply  for  themselves— what  the  writer  of  this  Kssay  has  omitted 
— the  tremendous  lyr^ocative  of  social  discontent  and  of  hatred 
towards  Christianity  in  the  political  establLshment  miscalled  the 
Church  in  this  country.  The  injurious  effects  oi  socialism,  under 
all  its  guises,  are  seen  in  the  vain  hope  of  making  men  happy  by 
merely  pobtical  organization,  in  the  futile  attempt  to  identify  this 
socialism  with  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  pantheistic  sukstitution  of 
the  indestructibleness  of  the  mcey  for  the  immortality  of  each 
particular  human  being.  Religion,  as  the  belief  of  tniths  em¬ 
bodied  in  facts,  revealed  by  inspiration,  and  throwing  the  light  of 
an  endless  future  on  the  perplexities  and  sorrows  of  the  present, 
is  apt  to  be  slightly  regarded  by  persons  accustomed  to  admire 
the  genius,  and  applaud  the  efforts,  of  the  men  who  are  at  the 
same  time  champions  of  freedom  and  opponents  of  Christianity. 

‘  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  multitudes  liave  been  preju- 
dieed  against  Christianity,  been  kept  from  embracing  it,  or  were 
induced  gradually  to  renounce  it,  from  a  regard  to  the  political 
principles  of  the  men  at  whose  feet  they  have  sat.  This  will  have  been 
the  case  especially  when  the  waters  at  the  base  of  the  social  edifice  have 
been  running  high,  and  men’s  minds  have  been  agitated  under  real  or 
imaginary  social  wrongs.  If  it  has  been  so  with  political  and  social 
theories,  containing  no  irreligious  elements  in  themselves,  but  dan¬ 
gerous  only  when  ^vocated  by  irreligious  infidels,  much  more  must  it 
have  been  the  case  with  many  of  the  recent  speculations  of  socialism,  in 
which  the  political  creed  and  the  infidel  sentiments  have  been  so  blended 
together,  that  in  imbibing  the  one  men  could  scarcely  avoid  imbibing 
the  other.’ — p.  389. 

The  corruptions  of  Christianity  have  arisen  from  natuml 
causes,  and  have  produced  superstition  on  the  one  hand  and  in¬ 
fidelity  on  the  other.  They  produce  infidelity  by  repeUing  from 
Christianity  —  thus  misrepresented  —  the  most  powerful  and 
educated  minds;  by  abandoning  the  many,  in  seasons  of  commo¬ 
tion,  to  the  boldest  leaders ;  and  by  supplying  the  opponent  of  the 
truth  with  his  most  effectual  weapons. 

*  A  good  cause,  when  depraved  and  made  hideous  by  professed  friends, 
becomes  auxiliary  to  its  avowed  enemies.  It  is  rarely  that  such  men 
attack  Christianity  as  it  is  developed  in  the  sacred  volume,  and  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  lives  of  real  Christians,  but  as  it  has  bei*n  misreprescB^ 
by  themselves,  or  as  it  exists  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  corruptions.  They 
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as  if  they  were  parts  of  Cliristianity  itself.  These  were  the  weapons 
which  were  brandished  by  Paine  and  his  school ;  Holy well-stret‘t 
bristled  with  them ;  and  they  are  not  unfrequently  taken  up  by  a  class 
of  adversaries  who  would  repudiate  all  sympathy  with  Paine  in  his 
coars<‘  blaK|)hemy  and  vulgar  impudence.  Tlie  grossest  darkness  and 
superstition  have  existed  and  been  retained  under  the  shadow  of  the 
church,  the  direst  oppressions  and  the  most  outragt‘ous  crimes  have 
been  peqK*trated  in  the  Christian  name ;  and  these,  the  effects  of  a 
sadly  distorted  Christianity,  are,  with  little  ingenuity,  and  less  modest;^’, 
thrown  in  the  face  of  undefiled  Christianity  itself.  Men  can  distiii-. 
guish  between  astrology'  and  astronomy,  betw  een  chemistry  and  alchemy, 
l)etwet*n  natural  philosophy  and  magic,  and  they  never  think  of  em- 
plonng  the  one  to  fight  against  the  other.  But  they  have  other 
interests  than  those  of  truth  to  serve  in  being  unwilling  to  distinguish 
the  heavenly  from  the  earthly, — the  religion  of  God  from  the  religion 
of  man.’ — pp.  413,  414. 

Tlie  charge  of  intolerance  has  been  frequently  urged  against 
Christians,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  by  one  class  of  Christians 
against  another.  After  all  the  deductions  from  adverse  state¬ 
ments,  it  cannot  fairly  be  denied  that  the  spirit  of  intolerance  has 
been  displayed  by  men  whom  it  would  be  uncharitable  to  suspect 
of  insincerity  in  professing  to  be  Christiana  Mr.  Pearson  has 
specified  in  a  very  intelligent  and  pleasing  manner,  three  mani¬ 
festations  of  this  intolerance: — the  jealousy  with  which  some 
religious  men  regard  the  advancement  of  science ;  the  jealousy 
with  w’hich  any  aejxirture  frcrni  tJve  common  mode  of  address, 
and  any  attempt  to  accommodate  reliyioits  instmictions  to  the 
taste,  literature,  a/iul  philosophy  of  the  times,  are  not  unfre¬ 
quently  viewed  by  some  of  its  professed  fmends  ;  and  the  in¬ 
tolerance  of  different  forms,  rites,  and  ceremonies.  The  life  of 
Jesus,  his  instnictions,  and  the  conduct,  preaching,  and  writings  of 
his  apostles,  we  need  not  say — though  both  Christians  and  infidels 
sometimes  alike  forget  it-— are  all  in  condemnation  of  this  in¬ 
tolerance;  so  that  whoever  is  guilty  of  it  is  not  acting  according 
to  Christianity,  but,  so  far,  in  opposition  to  it 

Tliat  the  divisions  of  the  church  are  referreil  to  by  infidels  as 
suggesting  one  of  the  most  popular  and  telling  arguments  against 
Christianity  will  scarcely  need  to  be  affirmed :  is  it  a  palpable  fact. 
Years  ago  Robert  Hall  declared,  in  his  great  discourse  on 
*  Modem  Infidelity,^ — ‘  in  this  disjointed  and  disordered  state  of 
the  Christian  church,  they  who  never  looked  into  the  interior  of 
Christianity  w^ere  apt  to  suspect,  that  to  a  subject  so  fruitful  in 
particular  disputes  must  attach  a  general  uncertainty;  and  that 
a  religion  founded  on  revelation  could  never  have  occasioned 
such  discordancy  of  principle  and  practice  among  his  disciples. 
Tims  infidelity  is  the  joint  offspring  of  an  irreligious  temper  and 
unholy  speculation,  employed,  not  in  examining  the  evidence  of 
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Christianity,  but  in  detecting  the  vices  and  imperfections  of  pnv 
fessing  Christians/  Mr.  Pearson  is  no  advocate  for  constrained 
uniionnity ,  but  he  urges  that  Christians  should  aim  at  visible 
unanimity,  and  refers  to  the  happy  exemphtications  of  this 
unjmimity  which  already  exist,  as  at  once  demonstniting  the 
divine  origin  of  Christianity,  and  powerfully  helping  its  diHusion. 

\Ve  regret  our  want  of  space  to  proceed  further  in  the  extracts 
which  would  illustrate  the  author’s  mode  of  treating  the  Third 
Part  of  his  work,  which  is  quite  ^ual  to  the  first  and  second. 

The  various  agencies  of  infidelity  are— The  Press ;  the  Clubs ; 
the  Schools ;  and  the  Pulpit  In  speaking  of  the  prass,  he  refers 
specially  to  the  current  tendencies  of  periodical  and  popular 
literature  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,-— the  id4uai8tic 
school,  headed  here  by  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle ;  of  the  senmtioiud 
school,  of  which  ‘Combe’s  Constitution  of  Mai/  is  a  leading 
specimen ;  the  ‘  poisoning  system'  of  the  Tractist  School ;  the 
French  ‘feuilleton’  and  romances  of  the  Dumas,  Sand,  and  Eugene 
Sue  school ;  the  prodigious  circulation  of  immoral  publications, 
stated  by  an  Edinburgh  reviewer  to  amount  to  twenty-nhiA 
millions — some  avowedly  infidel ;  others,  pdluthig;  others, 
again,  laiitudiiiarian:  besides  a  large  class  which  ‘jums  at 
making  men  moral,  irrespective  (ly)  of  the  great  essential  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel'  While  all  this  mischief  is  spread  by  a  free  press, 
the  author  wisely  recognises  the  growing  amount  of  counter¬ 
action,  worked  by  the  same  agency. 

To  many  readers  the  chapter  on  ‘the  Clubs’  will  be  very 
attractive.  The  socialist  clubs  of  France;  Gennany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  Great  Britain,  are  well  described,  and  their  import¬ 
ance  in  relation  to  the  spread  of  infidelity  is  estimated  with¬ 
out  prejudice  or  extravagance.  In  his  chapter  on  *  the  Schools,' 
the  author  enters,  with  searching  discrimination,  on  the  condition 
and  tendencies  of  European  ^ucational  institutions,  ascending 
from  our  ‘common  schools'  through  the  aristocratic  establish¬ 
ments  of  Rugby,  Harrow,  and  Eton,  to  the  universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Scotland,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Switzerland. 
While  this  chapter  reveals  mucn  that  is  probably  new  to  the 
bulk  of  English  readers,  it  strikes  us  as  too  vague :  the  wTiter  s 
purpose,  however,  will  be  gained  by  the  prominence  which  he 
has  given  to  institutions  immensely  more  potent  for  evil,  or  for 
good,  than  the  public  have  yet  dreamed. 

The  closing  chapter  on  ‘the Pulpit'  ae  an  a^/ncy  of  inJldelUy, 
will  we  doubt  not,  be  startling  to  not  a  few  of  the  author  s 
readere.  It  is  one  of  the  a^ncies  resulting  directly  from  the  bad 
influence  of  ‘  the  Schools’  in  every  country. 

In  an  appendix,  chiefly  suggested  by  the  recent  London 
debate,  Mr.  Pearson  has  given  his  thoughte  on  ‘seculansm, 
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which  he  describes  as  not  really  a  new  phase  of  infidelity,  but  a 
compound  of  old  systems. 

As  the  author  has  aimed  at  so  large  and  complete  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  phases,  causes,  and  agencies  of  infidelity,  it  must  be 
regretted  that  he  has  not  added  a  fourth  part — on  THE  best  way 
OF  OPPOSING  it  ;  or,  what  is  better,  of  preventing  it.  The  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  own  Essay  would  seem  to  indicate  either  that  the 
time  has  not  come  for  prescribing  the  remedies;  or  that  he  has 
not  felt  himself  called,  or  equal  to  the  work  of  prescribing;  or 
that,  having  so  fully  exposed  the  evil,  all  that  is  further  required 
is  the  wide  circulation  of  this  and  similar  books,  and  the  more 
active  working  of  the  press,  the  schools,  and  the  pulpit,  in  this 
particular  direction.  We  doubt  not  that,  to  some  extent,  the  ex¬ 
cellent  writer  of  this  Essay  will  be  found  to  have  cast  good  seed 
into  ‘  many  an  honest  he^,*  and  that  he  will  receive  his  reward 
in  the  plentiful  harv'est  to  be  reaped  in  days  to  come.  But,  \^dlile 
we  entertain  this  hope  most  cordially,  we  believe  that  some¬ 
thing  more  specijic  can  be  done.  Agencies  now  in  operation 
may  be  employed  with  greatly  intensified  energy,  in  character¬ 
izing,  analyzing,  and  refuting  the  infidelity  which  exists,  and  in 
so  prepossessing  the  'nascent  mind  of  our  nation  as  to  render  it 
morally  impossible  that  infidelitjr  should  be  perpetuated  in  any 
form.  But  entirely  new  agencies  are  called  for  by  the  peculiar 
habits  of  o\ir  times;  and,  moreover,  we  cling  to  the  opinion 
that  such  new  agencies  may  be  found,  and  that  they  may  be 
successfully  carried  on  by  a  hearty  co-operation  of  right-minded 
men,  who  will  concentrate  their  intelligence,  conscientiousness, 
talent,  pecuniary  means,  and  social  influence  on  the  grand  funda¬ 
mental  idea,  that  Christianity  is  historically  true,  autho¬ 
ritative,  AND  DIVINE  We  adverted,  briefly,  to  one  depart¬ 
ment  of  this  agency  in  this  journal  ten  months  ago,*  and  we  now 
invite  the  attention  of  thoughtful  Christians  to  a  further  expo¬ 
sition  of  our  practical  views  on  this  very  momentous  question — 
How  ARE  WE  TO  DEM.  WITH  INFIDELITY? 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  make  sure  of  a  deep  rational 
conviction,  among  'professed  Christians  generally,  and  their 
appointed  teachers  specially,  that  our  religion  is  true,  so  true 
that  it  is  intellectually  impossible  for  a  man  who  knows  its  real 
character  and  its  actual  history  to  entertain  a  doubt  respecting  it 

We  are  far  from  denying  that,  without  this  conviction,  on 
formal  grounds,  there  is  much  living  faith.  Nor  have  we  any 
notion  that  such  a  rational  conviction  of  truth  suffices  for  accom¬ 
plishing  the  design  of  Christianity ;  or  that  it  is  better  than  the 
simple  l)elief  in  the  PERSON  OF  THE  divine  Saviour  ;  or  that 
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always,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  it  produces  the  saving 
personal  belief.  But  we  are  siu*e  that  the  rational  conviction  of 
the  trueness  of  Christianity,  based  on  well-examined  grounds,  is 
the  antidote  to  speculative  infidelity,  and  the  unassailable  defence, 
in  ones  own  mind,  from  all  the  attacks  of  disbelievers.  It  may 
be  tliought,  by  some,  that  the  process  of  mind  required  for  such  a 
conviction  as  the  one  which  we  desiderate  is  not  within  the  reach 
of  the  many.  Be  it  so.  We  want  to  bring  it  within  the  reach 
of  all.  Again,  danger  may  be  apprehended  in  some  quarters 
from  familiarizing  certain  orders  of  mind  with  the  thought  that 
the  truth  of  our  religion  admits  of  the  doubt  implied  in  the  in¬ 
quiry.  Has  not  this  truth  always  been  not  only  doubted,  but 
denied,  and  the  entire  system  of  Christianity  rejected  as  not 
worthy  of  belief?  Can  this  fact  be  concealed?  Where  are 
the  minds  to  which  the  thought  never  occurs — May  not  Chris¬ 
tianity  be  iintme  ?  We  cannot  be  blind  to  the  glaring  attempts 
to  2y>'ovc  that  it  is  not  tme,  so  perpetually  obtruded  on  young 
people  in  schools,  workshops,  offices,  and  by  means  of  attractive 
books  and  lectures.  Is  the  indolent  repose  which  takes  the  truth 
of  Christianity  for  granted  either  healthy  for  the  intellect  or 
thoroughly  safe  for  the  heart  ? 

Our  Lord  required  men  to  look  at  the  proofs  of  His  claims  to  be 
received  as  a  teacher  sent  from  God ;  he  supplied  these  proofs  in 
wise  abundance ;  on  these  proofs  being  acknowledged,  men  became 
his  disciples  ;  and,  having  thus  become  his  disciples,  they  learned 
from  him,  and  received  on  his  2)roved  authority,  the  lessons  of 
His  divine  wisdom.  So,  also,  the  apostles.  They  openly  ex¬ 
hibited  the  iiroofs  of  their  authority  and  inspiration ;  and  from 
the  authority  thus  acknowledged,  on  sufficient  grounds,  there  was 
no  appeal.  Both  their  preaching  and  their  writing  derived  their 
power  to  convince,  persuade,  or  exhort  men,  from  the  conviction 
so  deeply  wrought  in  them,  that  they  were  listening  to,  or  read¬ 
ing,  the  messages  of  heaven.  What  the  constitution  of  human 
nature  demanded  in  the  time  of  Jesus  and  His  apostles,  is 
necessary — and,  for  the  same  reason — still.  True,  indeed,  the 
proof  now  is  not  so  apparently  direct  as  it  was  at  first.  Instead 
of  witnessing  miracles  ourselves,  we  have  within  our  reach  the 
proof  that  they  were  wrought  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  to 
establish  certain  claims,  to  authenticate  certain  trutha  The 
claims  once  established— the  truths  once  authenticated,  were 
established  and  authenticated  for  all  time  coming.  What  was 
actually  true  two  thousand  years  ago,  is  historically  true  still,  and 
can  never  cease  to  be  true.  In  addition  to  the  records  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  entire  pennanent  written  testimony  of  in¬ 
spired  men,  we  are  now  able  to  trace  the  progreas  of  the  truth, 
of  which  they  were  witnesses,  through  all  the  oppositions  of  foes, 
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and  the  perversions  and  corruptions  of  professed  friends.  We 
can  compare  these  writings  with  all  other  existing  compositions 
presented  to  us  as  revelations  from  heaven.  We  can  look  at  the 
institutions  which  began  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  which 
continue  till  our  own  day,  as  commemorations  of  the  facts  on 
which  the  scheme  of  Cliristianity  is  based.  We  can  feel  for  our¬ 
selves,  and  beholil  in  others,  the  enlightening,  purifying,  and  con¬ 
soling  power  of  Christianity  wherever  its  objective  truths  become 
subjective  living  principles.  We  can  compare  the  broad  glance 
of  prophecy  with  the  ascertained  course  of  history,  and  not  a  few 
inaubitable  coincidences  of  particular  predictions  realized  m  par¬ 
ticular  facts. 

A  general,  though  perhaps  too  vague,  notion  of  this  train  of 
evidence  on  belialf  of  our  Christian  faith  is  familiar  to  the  minds 
of  our  instructors,  and  also  to  respectable  portions  of  the  evan¬ 
gelical  community.  But  of  late,  we  have  been  grieved  to  see 
various  attempts  to  discourage  a  more  exact  investigation  of  the 
reasons  for  believing  the  Gospel  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  matter 
of  very  wide  significance,  that  the  disparagement  of  evidence  is 
almost  equally  strong  among  several  parties  not  likely  to  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  holding  in  common  any  opinion  connected  with  reli¬ 
gion.  First  of  all,  there  are  what  we  may  call  the  ecclesiastical 
parties — using  the  term  in  its  most  comprehensive  application. 
The  Romanists  who  foimds  his  religious  belief  in  the  authority  of 
‘the  church,'  is  not  apt  to  abound  in  distinct  reasons  for  holding 
the  Gosptd  to  be  the  truth  of  God.  For  him  it  is  enough  to 
know  that  ‘  the  church*  declares  it  to  be  so.  In  what  the  extreme 
section  of  Anglican  Church  diffei*s  from  the  Romanist,  it  would 
require  a  most  delicate  micrometer  to  detect  And  the  same 
is  equally  true  of  extreme  j)arti8ans  even  in  churches  that 
acknowledge  no  autliority  but  that  of  Scripture,  interpreted  by 
every  man  s  own  private  judgment  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
the  most  bigoted  assertor  of  church  authority  in  matters  of  belief 
offers  a  reason  for  his  assertion ;  whether  it  be  the  reason  which 
satisfies  a  thinking  and  serious  inquirer  is  another  matter.  No 
man  can  persuade  another  to  embrace  his  view  of  Christianity — 
any  more  than  his  view  on  any  other  question — ^without  render¬ 
ing  some  apparent  reason.  But  in  rendering  that  reason  he  treats 
the  man  whom  he  woidd  persuade  as  a  competent  judge  of  its 
truth,  validity,  and  relevancy.  When  a  man  has  reasons  which 
satisfy  himself,  and  which  are  found  to  prevail  in  proportion  as 
they  are  understooil  and  weighed,  he  is  not  likely  to  depreciate 
the  importance  of  evidence  for  the  belief  of  Christianity.  The 
men  who  believed  at  first  did  not  believe  without  evidence;  and 
the  same  records  which  assure  us  that  they  did,  believe,  explain 
to  us  the  reason  why.  Rightly  interpreted,  this  is  the  true 
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authority  of  tradition;  herein  lies  the  solid  value  to  tw,  of  the 
actual  faith  of  the  church.  But  for  the  leaders  of  mankind  to 
ask  us  to  believe  the  Gospel  on  their  personal  or  official  autho¬ 
rity  alone  is,  at  the  bottom,  not  less  al)8urd  than  for  natural 
philosophers  to  require  us  to  accept  their  expoundings  of  nature 
simply  because  they  are  authorized  teachers,  and  in  that  cha¬ 
racter  tell  us  that  we  must  take  their  bare  word  for  truth — ^not 
as  witnesses  of  facts,  which  would  be  a  'proper  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving — but  simply  as  having  a  right  to  re(][uire  our  belief  of 
what  they  say,  just  because  Utey  say  it  Now  the  enemies  of 
Christianity — the  men  who  reject  it — are  prepared  to  join  the 
supporter  of  church  authority :  they  know  how  easy  it  must  be 
to  overturn  the  faith  of  those  who  have  no  reason  for  believing. 
On  this  too  much  neglected  subject  we  are  glad  to  quote  the 
clear  thoughts  and  nervous  words  of  Dr.  Whately : — 

‘  In  reality,  as  we  have  several  times  endeavoured  to  point  out  in  the 
course  of  these  cautions,  infidelity,  the  absence  of  a  well-grounded  and 
firm  belief,  is  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  present  evils  under  which 
we  sufter.  31en's  faith  was  not  fixed  upon  that  foundation  of  rational 
evidence  upon  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  placed  it.  No  projxjr- 
tionate  care  was  taken  to  make  men’s  knowledge  of  that  evidence  keep 
pace  w  ith  the  a^lvance  of  their  know  ledge  of  other  thmgs ;  and  then, 
w'hen  doubts  begun  to  spread,  it  w'as  sought  to  restore  or  to  confirm 
belief,  by  appealing  to  the  imagination  and  the  feelings  rather  than  to  the 
reason.  Those  who  hardly  agreed  in  anything  else  agreed  in  dreading 
to  take  the  safe  course.  While  one  party  told  men  to  trust  the 
church  on  its  owm  w'ord,  and  the  other  to  trust  the  Scriptme  without 
one  intelliyihle  reason  for  believing  it  divine,  what  wonder  is  it  that  so 
many  have  made  up  their  minds  to  trust  neither ;  and  so  many  more 
are  vainly  struggling  to  maintain  a  firm  faith  without  a  firm  founda¬ 
tion  for  it.’ — ‘  Cautions  for  the  Times,’  p.  494. 

There  is  a  third  class  of  persons  not  less  active,  and  not  less 
influential  than  the  unreasoning  teacher  of  the  dogmatic  autho¬ 
rity  of  churches,  or  the  skilful  opponent  of  a  sound  belief  of  the 
Gospel.  We  refer  to  those  who  repose  on  what  they  call  intuir 
tionSy  the  self-sufficing  consciousness  of  man :  the  spirituahty 
which  soars  above  such  vulgar  common j)laces  as  can  be  upheld  by 
argument,  scorns  to  recejve  any  truth  relating  to  the  soul  on  any 
authority  external  to  itself,  and  rejoices  in  the  infinite,  the  abso¬ 
lute — the  profound — ^repudiating  whatever  is  definite  in  thought 
as  contracted,  shallow,  mere  logic,  utterly^  unworthy  of  a  soul 
that  aspires  to  the  iw/niensities  and  etei'nities.  They  dwell,  like 
Ossian^s  heroes,  in  the  mists  that  obscure  the  light  and  hinder 
vision :  to  them  the  broad  day  is  an  impertinence,  because  it 
reduces  objects  to  their  true  proportions,  and  shows  them  they 
are.  Tliey  acquire  what  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  with  hw 
wonted  felicity,  has  called  a  ‘  kind  of  nebular  taste.  Their  men 
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are  thinkers^  and  all  their  thinkers  are  deep  jthinkers.  They 
remind  us  of  the  man  mentioned  by  Principal  Campbell,  who, 
seeing  another  bathe,  asks — ‘  Is  it  deep,  sir?"  To  which  the  answer 
was — ‘Not  deep;  but  drumleigh  (muddy)."  To  such  dreamy 
imaginative  souls,  we  can  well  understand  how  unwelcome  evi¬ 
dence  must  be.  But  we  are  seriously  concerned  to  observe,  in 
certain  quarters,  how  their  unmeaning  phrases  and  cloudy  fancies 
are  stniggling  against  the  unalterable  laws  by  which  the  human 
intellect  arrives  at  truth.  Their  mode  of  dealing  with  thoughts 
and  with  words  resembles  the  trick  of  the  conjurer:  with  this 
difference,  indeed,  that  the  conjurer  does  not  deceive  himself; 
which  is  more  than  we  can  say  of  the  men  who  fancy  they  have 
faith  without  rational  conviction,  and  who  discard  the  only  means 
by  which  rational  conviction  and  real  belief  ever  have  been,  or 
ever  can  be,  attained.  If  they  intend,  as  doubtless  many  of 
them  do,  to  supersede  Christianity  by  something  else,  and  to  call 
that  something  else  by  the  name  of  Christianity,  then  we  are 

auite  prepared  to  deal  with  them  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
ealing  with  that  very  large,  varied,  clever — ^but  not  truthful  nor 
honesty-class  of  people,  who  call  things  by  wrong  names,  and 
that  for  the  express  purpose  of  cheating  honest  folk. 

We  are  sorry  to  add  to  the  list  of  disparagers  of  evidence  on 
behalf  of  Christianity  an  innumerable  host  of  sincere,  devoted, 
and  honored  Christians.  Thinking  it  a  sin,  not  only  to  doubt 
the  word  of  God,  or  ‘to  insinuate  that  the  Bible  is  not  the  word 
of  God,  but  even  to  judge  for  ourselves  whether  the  Bible  he  the 
word  of  God,  and  in  what  sense  we  ought  to  understand  the 
declaration  that  it  i«,  they  shrink  from  inquiries  of  this  order. 
They  look  with  suspicion  on  all  who  freely,  yet  humbly,  use  the 
faculties  which  God  has  given,  and  the  lights  which  he  has 
provided  for  thr  guidance  of  those  faculties,  in  searching,  exam¬ 
ining,  comparing,  discussing,  the  reasons  why  so  much  sacred¬ 
ness  and  authority  are  claimed  for  these  ancient  writings.  We 
are  sure  that  these  estimable  members  of  society  would  be 
startled  were  any  one  to  tell  them  that  in  this  respect  they 
agree  with  infidels,  with  papists,  with  German  neologists,  with 
English  transcendentalista  All  the  other  parties  referred  to, 
of  course,  discourage  the  study  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
These  Christians  discourage  the  study  of  the  evidences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Now  they  do  this  either  with  or  without  a  reason. 
If  uritJumt  a  reason,  w'e  would  ask,  do  you  believe  the  Gospel 
writhout  a  reason  for  believing  it  ?  If  it  is  for  a  reason  that  you 
discourage  the  study  of  the  reasons  for  believing,  we  desire  to 
know  tmat  that  reason  is.  It  may  be  good,  sound,  sufficient; 
but,  if  so,  why  shrink  from  giving  it?  And,  if  you  give  a  reason 
for  not  reasoning  on  the  truth  of  Christianity,  how  far  are  you 
from  the  borders  of  self-contradiction. 
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We  trust,  however,  that  this  sickly  prejudice  is  vanishing  into 
the  oblivion  which  hides  so  many  follies  of  past  times;  but,  by 
whomsoever  it  is  cherished,  truth  compels  us  to  sav,  it  is  a 
slavery,  a  superstition,  a  weakness,  a  hindrance  to  t\ie  gospel, 
and  fundamentally,  a  want  of  faith  in  Christianity  itself. 

Holding  hraily  a  judgment  such  as  this,  we  are  bound  to  main¬ 
tain  the  position,  that  he  who  would  recover  from  infidelity  those 
who  have  fallen  into  the  snare,  or  would  preserve  from  such  a 
predicament  the  many  who  are  known  to  be  exposed  to  it,  must 
himself  be  master  of  the  intellectual  grounds  of  his  own  personal 
belief. 

There  is  a  mighty  difference  between  getting  up  arguments  on 
behalf  of  that  which  we  believe  irrespectively  of  argument — and 
to  which  our  prejudice,  oiu*  temporary  interest,  our  passions,  or 
our  imagination,  ^vill  insm'e  our  professed  adherence,  even 
though  all  sound  reasoning  were  against  it — and  plainly  setting 
forth  the  reasons  why  we  believe,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  vindi¬ 
cating  our  faith  from  charges  brought  against  it,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  persuading  others  to  agree  with  us.  This  difference  is  too  often 
overlooked  by  Christian  advocates.  It  is  certainly  not  unfelt  by 
the  opponent,  or  the  doubter.  The  objections  of  the  one,  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  other,  would  be  weakened  greatly,  if  not  effec¬ 
tually  destroyed,  by  seeing  the  'pi'ocess  through  which  intelligent, 
free  minded,  and  upright  men  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  belief  of 
Christianity.  If  we  were  asked  to  point  out  the  simplest  process, 
we  should  probably  answer  by  saying  there  are  many;  and  the 
preference  would  be  determined  according  to  the  mental  calibre, 
the  intelligence,  the  tastes,  the  circumstances  generally  con¬ 
sidered,  of  the  inquirer.  We  believe  our  present  object  will  be 
promoted,  not  by  going  into  the  specialities  of  the  several  cases 
of  which  the  types  are  now  present  to  our  thought,  but  by 
showing  the  true  direction  of  all  the  paths  that  might  be  sepa¬ 
rately  pointed  out  to  various  travellers  in  pursuit  of  the  same 
intellectual  satisfaction. 

We  must  begin,  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  safe,  with 
admitting  that,  if  reasons  for  believing  Christianity  to  be  from 
God  are  not  stronger  than  believing  that  it  is  not  from  God, 
belief  in  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  is  irrational.  W e  say 
this  is  a  safe  admission  to  set  out  with,  in  our  own  mintls  :—ior, 
be  it  observed,  we  are  not  at  present  concerned  with  other  minds ; 
yet  we  could  not  fairly  meet  an  impugner  of  the  Christian  faith, 
or  a  sceptic  in  relation  to  that  faith,  on  any  other  terms;  nor 
could  either  of  them  fairly  meet  us,  without  aclmitting,  on  his  part, 
the  converse  of  this  proposition,  which  is,  that  if  the  reasons  for 
believing  that  Christianity  is  of  merely  human  origin  are  not 
stronger  than  the  reasons  for  l)elieving  that  it  is  not,  the  dis¬ 
belief  of  Christianity  is  irrational.  Our  own  experience  in  com- 
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paring  these  reasons,  as  fairly  and  dispassionately  as  we  can, 
warrants  us  in  saying  that  the  l>alance  of  argument  is  so  very 
great  on  the  side  of  Christianity,  that  we  could  not  l>elieve  what 
the  positive  side  of  inhdelity  necessarily  involves  without  aban¬ 
doning  the  convictions  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  our  beliefs 
on  all  subjects  whatever.  Setting  out  with  this  fair  admission, 
then,  we  recommend  the  investigation  of  the  histoi^ical  evidence 
of  the  ordinary  facts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  It  is 
precisely  of  the  same  character  with  historical  evidence  in  every 
other  case  relating  to  time  long  past.  And,  in  this  historical 
evidence,  there  are  some  elements  of  high  value. 

It  seems  to  have  been  conceded  by  advocates  of  Christianity, 
that  the  kistai'ical  evidence  has  been  weakened  by  the  lapse  of 
time.  Our  own  conclusion,  from  laborious  and  repeated  study  on 
this  point,  is — the  reverse.  Every  age  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  has  brought  to  light  addit  ional  confirmations  of  the 
facts  recordeil  in  the  New  Testament  In  our  own  age,  so  many 
misrej>resentations  have  l)een  corrected,  so  many  obscurities 
cleared  up,  by  the  researches  which  the  works  of  unbelievers  have 
provoked,  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  have  a 
clearer  certainty  respecting  these  facts  now  than  could  have  been 
attained  at  any  time  since  the  beginning.  We  have  the  entire  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  apostolic  records,  which  are  more  critically  exact, 
more  thoroughly  appreciated,  and  beyond  comparison  more  exten¬ 
sively  examined.  We  have  these  documents  held  as  authentic  on 
more  independent  grounds  than  among  any  preceding  generation 
of  meiL  They  have  pfissed  through  the  severest  ordeals.  Their 
harmony  with  the  remains  of  ancient  history,  and  with  monuments, 
stands  out  in  the  clearest  light  All  the  objections,  whether  of 
serious  lovers  of  truth,  flippant  scomers,  ignorant  haters,  immoral 
adversaries,  or  subtle  see}) tics,  have  been  fairly  and  fully  met:  so 
that  all  that  disbelievers  can  now  resort  to  is  the  repetition  of 
refuted  fallacies,  ada})ted  to  the  various  tastes  and  misconce})- 
tions  of  such  as  have  not  been  wisely  disciplined  in  examining 
the  reasons  which  sustain  the  faith  of  the  most  ex})erienced 
inquirers.  On  these  grounds  we  recommend  a  course  of  reading 
in  the  New  Testament  itself,  and  then  such  works  as  most 
lucidly  ex})ound  the  proofs  of  its  authenticity  as  trustworthy 
history. 

We  must,  of  course,  advert  to  the  extraordimiry  facts  narrated 
in  the  New  Testament  With  regard  to  tJiem  we  advise  that 
these  }X)rtions  of  the  narrative  be  calmly  read  and  strictly  ex¬ 
amined  i  n  titeir  p^'oper  place.  W e  know  how  easy  it  is  to  declaim 
against  the  possibility  of  })roving  miracles  by  any  testimony — the 
^mmonness  of  the  pretence  to  miracles  among  enthusiasts  and 
impostors — the  folly  of  ex})ecting  men  to  believe  such  statements 
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in  an  age  of  physical  science  and  inductive  philoso})hy:  hut,  for 
the  present,  leaving  such  declamations  to  Ive  dealt  with  at  leisure, 
let  the  reader  of  the  gospels  simply  notice  wJuit  Jesus  is  said  to 
have  done,  and  compare  the  things  he  did  with  the  things  he 
said,  and  the  sufferii^igs  he  enduretl ;  and  then  let  him  yield  to 
the  iiiitavid  eftect  of  the  whole  upon  his  mind  in  its  least  dis¬ 
turbed  condition.  We  venture  to  say  that  the  natural  effect  is — 
the  belief  that  it  is  ALL  true,  lii  support  of  the  assertion  we 
appeal  to  experience.  It  is  only  when  the  ‘  signs  and  wonders* 
are  isolated  from  their  connexion  that  they  can  be  made  to  api)ear 
incredible. 

By  such  a  coarse  proceeding  as  the  violent  separation  of  the 
parts  of  the  most  simply  straightforward  narratives  in  existence,  we 
could  raise  objections  against  the  best  known  relations  of  facts 
in  our  own  day.  As  we  cannot  fairly  separate  any  portion  of  the 
sacred  facts,  neither  can  we  gain  anything  by  doing  so  unfairly. 
What  kind  of  a  story  would  the  first  four  books  of  the  New 
Testament  be  without  the  statement  of  the  miracles  of  Christ 
and  his  Apostles?  Would  it  be  consistent  with  itself?  Would 
it  account  for  the  kind  of  interest  that  drew  men  around  the 
Teacher  of  Galilee?  Would  it  account  for  the  malignant  hatred 
of  his  enemies?  Would  it  explain  the  undoubted  series  of  facts 
which  have  inwoven  the  teachings  of  this  Master  and  his  disci- 
pies  with  the  progress  of  all  that  is  pure,  sublime,  and  bene¬ 
ficent  in  the  social  insititutions  and  the  glorious  literature  of  the 
modem  world  ?  Explain  the  acknowledged  ordinary  course  of 
Christianity  from  the  beginning  till  this  ])resent  month  as  you  will, 
there  is  more  than  can  be  accounted  for  without  believing  that 
something  has  happened  somewhere  which  is  beyond  the  range 
of  our  philosophy.  Leslie*s  ‘  Short  Method  with  Deists*  is  a 
small  book,  very  readable,  and,  it  has  not,  to  our  knowledge, 
received  any  attempt  at  a  reply.  The  well-known  ‘  Evidences,' 
by  Dr.  Paley,  is  not  difficult  of  access.  We  have  before  us,  at 
this  moment,  several  editions :  one  of  them  has  l)een  recently 
published,  at  a  very  low  cost,  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
with  an  introduction,  notes,  and  supplement,  by  the  Rev.  T.  R. 
Birks,  M.A.  Another  edition,  to  which  is  added,  ‘  Hone  Paulina*, 
by  the  same  author,  was  published  in  1849,  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Potts,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  with  an  exceedingly 
useful  analysis  in  the  fomi  of  questions.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  answer,  or  professed  refutation  of  this  w'ork  h*is  been  pub¬ 
lished.  We  would  add  another  treatise,  in  two  volumes,  published 
in  1829,  and  reviewed  in  this  Journal  by  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,— 
Sheppard*s  ‘  Divine  Origin  of  Christianity,  deduced  from  some 
of  those  evidences  which  are  not  founded  on  the  authenticity  of 
Scripture — a  work  of  much  interest. 
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It  is  only  they  who  have  mastered  the  great  argument  for 
themselves  that  feel  aright  the  importance  of  a  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  faith ;  and  to  such  alone  can  we  look  with  enlightened 
confidence  as  atlvocates  of  the  Tnith.  Men  who  really  believe, 
knowing  why  they  believe,  think  seriously,  speak  earnestly, 
and  are  anxious  to  win  the  belief  of  other  minds  by  argu¬ 
ments  which  they  know  to  be  soimd,  and  feel  to  be  weighty. 
For  such  |>erson8  we  have  many  suggestions  which  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  by  our  present  limits  to  reserve  for  a  future  article. 
Several  works  on  infidelity  are  now  before  us,  well  deserving  to 
be  widely  circulated,  in  the  re\dew  of  w’^hich,  early  in  the  coming 
year,  we  intend  to  address  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the 
modes  of  meeting  infidelity  in  others,  after  having  become  fully 
and  rationally  convinced  of  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  faith 
ourselves. 
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1.  The  Footsteps  of  Immanuel  on  the  Lake.  By  the  Ilcv.  George 
S.  Weidemann,  Incumbent  of  Kingswood.  pp.  289.  London: 
Seeley  H. 

2.  The  Incarnate  Son  of  God;  or,  the  History  of  the  Life  and 
Ministty  of  the  Redeemer.  Arranged  generally  according  to  Gres- 
weirs  *  Hannony  of  the  Gospels;*  with  a  Concise  View  of  the 
Mediatorial  Economy.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  \V.  Williams,  pp.  384. 
London:  Mason. 

3.  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  on 
the  Thursday  Mornings  during  Lent,  1853,  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
St.  PcUt's,  Conihill,  London.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Christmas,  M.A., 
&c.  &c.  Sic.  pp.  191.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

4.  Manna  in  the  House;  or.  Daily  Expositions  of  the  Gospels — 
St.  Mark.  By  the  Rev.  Barton  Bouchier,  A.M.,  Curate  of  Cheam, 
Surrey,  pp.  197.  London:  Shaw. 

5.  Sabbath  Evening  Readings  on  the  Heic  Testament — St.  Matthew. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Cumming,  D.D.  F.R.S.E.  pp.  477.  London: 
Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 

We  have  grouped  together  these  volumes,  as  belonging  to  one 
class,  consecrated  to  the  same  sacred  undertaking — the  elucidation 
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of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Dr.  Cummins’s  volume  is  the  completion,  so  far, 
of  his  pulpit  expositions,  which  have  lKH?n  larj^ely  circulated  in  weekly 
numbe^,  with  a  view  to  the  instruction  of  the  jKwr.  Ilesides  explain- 
in^  Scripture,  these  expositions  allude  to  errors  of  the  times,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  es^wcially  to  poi)ery,  in  the  author’s  well  known 
popular  style. 

Mr.  Bouchier’s  smaller  publication  is  brief  and  simple.  It  is  evan¬ 
gelical,  and  practical,  and  well  suited  for  reading  at  the  hours  of  family 
worship. — The  ‘  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Clirist,*  by  Mr.  Christmas,  is  a 
course  of  lectures  written  in  a  strain  of  soft  and  traiujuil  Iwauty, 
mingling  luminous  descriptions  and  tender  touches  of  humanity  with 
the  true  Christian  spirit  of  adoration.  In  sketching  scenes  and  com¬ 
menting  on  facts,  he  does  not  keep  back  the  apostolic  doctrines,  nor 
omit  the  practical  enforcement  of  duty.  He  neither  forgets  the 
Saviour  in  the  pattern,  nor  the  pattern  in  the  Saviour. — Mr.  Williams’s 
volume  is  very  com])rehensive  in  its  design,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
following  a  defined  arrangement,  however  imjK*rfect.  Its  chief  value 
lies  in  the  Scriptural  allusions  with  which  it  abounds,  and,  es))ecially, 
in  j)retixing  and  atlding  those  five  chapters  which — though  not  belonging 
technically  to  the  life  of  Jesus  on  earth — embrace  the  themes  witliout 
which  the  full  significance  of  that  life  could  not  be  understood. 

Mr.  Weideinann’s  book  })lea.ses  us  much  by  its  i)ensive,  spiritual,  and 
discriminating  apjdication  of  local  passages  in  the  liedeemer’s  life  to 
various  portions  of  oiu*  daily  experience,  reminding  us  not  a  little  of 
some  of  the  best  examples  of  German  evangtdical  teaching.  Some 
months  ago,  we  brielly  noticed  another  work  on  the  ‘  Life  of  Christ,*  by 
Dr.  Angus,  before  these  now  mentioned  came  into  our  possession,  and  we 
take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  our  estimate  of  its  vidue  increases 
in  proportion  to  our  ac([uaintance  with  it. — We  cannot  refrain  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  thankfulness,  that  the  greatest  of  all  themes  has,  almost 
simultaneously,  been  engaging  the  attention  of  writers  in  different 
churches,  endowed  with  varied  abilities,  attainments,  and  tastes,  yet 
uniting  in  the  essentials  of  intellectual  manhood  and  of  Christian 
truth.  It  is  no  longer  the  reproach  of  the  evangelical  school  that  it 
loses  sight  of  Christ  in  doctrines  concerning  Him.  We  hope  that  this 
Gospel  will  be  held  forth  to  all  people  with  more  and  more  simplicity, 
even*  as  it  was  held  forth  by  the  A])08tles  at  the  first.  Scripture 
Headers,  Bible  class  teachers,  village  preachers,  and  Christians  generally, 
will  find  in  these  excellent  publications  much  food  for  thought,  and 
ever  fresh  and  lively  incentives  to  that  life  of  faith  which  is  at  once 
the  only  security  for  holiness,  and  the  only  path  of  blessedness  on 
earth.  So  far  as  we  know  they  are  fair  representatives  of  English 
pulpit  instruction  at  the  present  day,  excejding  where  the  reason  of 
man  has  usurj)ed  the  place  of  revelation  from  God,  or  where  the 
church  is  exalted  instead  above  the  Truth. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Qeorqe  Herbert.  With  Life,  Critical  Disser¬ 
tation,  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  the  Bev.  George  Gilfillan.  8vo. 
pp.  328.  Edinburgh:  James  Nichol. 

The  former  volumes  of  this  series,  containing  the  poems  of  Milton  and 
Thomson,  have  already  been  noticed  in  terms  of  high  and  deserved 
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pndne.  Georjjfe  Herbert,  though  less  known  to  general  readers,  is  re¬ 
garded  with  fond  ainl  almost  supt'rstitious  admiration  by  a  selec‘t  class; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  reatl  attentively  his  pregnant  sentences  without 
slmring  their  ft*eling,  and  rejoicing  that  so  genuine  a  pot‘t  and  true  a 
man,  is  in  tlie  way  of  lH.‘eoining  more  extensively  known  and  better 
prized.  ‘We  ela.ss  Milton  and  Herbert  together,’  says  Mr.  Gilfillan, 

‘  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  in  lx)th,  the  life  and  the  poems 
were  thoroughly  com»sjH)ndent  and  wmmensurate  wdth  each  other. 
Milton  lived  the  ‘  Paraclise  Lost*  and  the  ‘Paradise  Regained,*  as  well 
as  wrote  them.  HerWrt  was,  as  well  as  built,  ‘The  Temple.*  .... 
Milton  ranks  with  the  austere  and  sin-denouncing  prophets  of  Ancient 
Israid — Herbert  reminds  us  of  that  ‘disciple  w'hom  Jesus  loved.’ — Mr. 
Giltillan’s  intn)ductor>'  sketch  is  full  of  interest,  and  wdll  be  read  with 
verv’  much  pleasure.  It  brings  together  the  leading  incidents  in 
Herbert’s  life,  and  criticism's  his  ])oetry  in  the  warm,  genial  spirit  of  a 
fond  but  not  indiseriminating  friendship.  Judging  from  some  of  the 
mental  characteristics  of  the  editor,  we  had  not  anticipated  so  high  an 
apjjreeiation  of  ‘The  Temple.*  Many  modern  readers  are  repelled  by 
its  quaintnesses  and  conceits.  Its  antique  garb  moves  them  to  laughter, 
as  the  attire  of  our  forefathers  looks  grotesque  and  repulsive  beside  the 
trim  dresses  of  our  day.  Thosi',  however,  who  give  themselves  the 
trouble  of  really  knowing  what  ‘  George  Herl)ert*  is,  will  not  readily 
exchange  his  comj)any  for  the  more  fashionable  and  sparkling  wdts  of 
modem  times.  We  thank  Mr.  Giltillan  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  to 
insure  the  cordial  reception  ‘  of  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  Christian 
gentlemen  that  ever  breathed.*  Six  such  volumes  for  one  guinea  may 
well  conti'nt  the  most  sanguine  friend  of  jx)pular  literature. 


1.  Brittany  and  the  Chase;  with  Hints  on  Fi'ench  Affairs,  By  J. 
Hope.  pj).  123.  London :  Longman  and  Co. 

2.  A  Love  htory,  A  History  from  ‘  The  Doctor,’  &c.  By  the  late 
Robert  Southey.  Editeml  by  John  Wood  Warier,  B.D.  pp.  116. 
London :  Longman  and  Co. 

Tue  fomier  of  these  publications  details  the  ex]>erience  of  a  field- 
sportsman  in  Brittany,  and  w'ill  be  cormlially  welcomed  by  all  wdio  take 
pleasure  ui  such  pastunes.  It  is  written  in  a  lively  and  sj)iriteml  style,  with 
the  buoyancy  of  health, and  the  keen  relish  of  countr}^  sports.  Its  political 
reilections — and  tluTe  are  such — are  of  the  true  J  ohn  Bull  school,  wnth 
a  dash  of  intelbgence  and  good  feeling  not  alw  ays  exhibited  by  our 
countrymen.  The  work  is  mostly  extracted  from  a  journal  kept  by  the 
author  during  his  residence  in  Brittany,  and  is  published  at  the  earnest 
desire  of  some  friends  to  w’hom  the  manuscript  was  showm.  Though 
not  marked  by  any  veiy'  stirring  incidents,  it  is  well  adapted  to  a  tra^ 
teller^ s  w’ants,  and  may  be  |>eruse<l  with  advantage  as  well  as  pleasure. 

*  A  Love  Story,*  is,  as  the  title  |>age  states,  the  ])roduction  of  Dr. 
Southey.  As  the  Messrs.  Longmaus  corre8|)ondent  says,  it  is  ‘one  of 
the  most  sunple  and  beautiful  stories  in  the  language.*  Hitherto  it 
has  lx*i*n  lost  to  the  general  reader,  to  few  of  whom  the  ‘  Doctor*  is 
aufficieutly  attractive  to  induce  a  continuous  perusal  of  its  pages. 
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Now,  however,  the  history  of  Dr.  Dove’s  courtship  and  inarriap'  is  in 
a  fair  way  of  obtaining  the  ]>raise  it  merits.  The  w‘lection  doi*s  cnniit  to 
the  jud^ent  whicli  presides  over  the  ‘  Traveller’s  Library,*  and  we  hopt> 
the  publishers  will  be  eneouraf»ed  to  do  the  same  with  many  other 
productions  which  are  at  present  inaccessible  to  a  lar^  |X)rtion  of  our 
countrymen. 


A  Retrospect  of  the  Religious  Life  of  England  ;  or,  the  Church,  Puri¬ 
tanism,  and  Free  Inquiry.  I^y  John  James  Taylor,  ILA.  Second 
Edition,  revised.  12mo.  pp.  330.  London  :  John  Chapman. 

We  are  glad  to  receive  a  second  edition  of  this  work,  which  wo 
have  long  known  and  valued.  It  is  distinguished  by  accurate 
research,  an  enlightened  estimate  of  the  great  i)rinciples  involved  in 
the  struggle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  a  cordial  appreciation  of 
the  many  virtues  which  distinguished  the  founders  of  oiu*  Noncon¬ 
formity.  Mr.  Taylor  belongs  to  a  very  tlifferent  school  from  ourselves; 
but  the  first  four  chapters  of  his  work  contain  few  statements  from 
which  we  dissent.  The  last  chapter  involves  more  questionable  mat¬ 
ters,  some  of  which  are  adapted  to  i)rovoke  discassion,  and  on  which  we 
may  be  disposed,  on  fitting  occasion,  to  contest  our  author’s  views. 
At  present,  however,  w^e  waive  this,  and  are  content  to  do  little  more 
than  point  out  the  features  of  this  edition,  and  to  express  our  cordial 
approval  of  very  much  which  the  work  contains.  Its  price  has  been 
reduced;  the  whole  has  been  subjected  to  careful  revision;  all  its  more 
important  statements  have  been  verified,  and  its  errors  have  been  cor¬ 
rected.  ‘Several  passages  have  been  rewritten;  and  some  amount  of 
fresh  matter  has  been  introduced  into  the  notes,  which,  for  convenience 
of  reference,  have  been  removed  from  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  placed 
under  the  text  to  which  they  belong.  An  index  of  principal  mjitters 
is  now  for  the  first  time  added.’  To  an  intelligent  and  discriminating 
reader,  Mr.  Taylor’s  volume  will  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  of  modem  times  to  the  elucidation  of  the  religious  history  of 
our  comitry. 


The  Artist's  Married  Life ;  being  that  of  Albert  Durer.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Leopold  Schefer,  by  Mrs.  J .  R.  Stodart.  12mo. 
pp.  98.  London:  John  Chapman. 

Schefer’s  novels  are  not  much  known  in  this  country,  and  they  are 
too  essentially  German  ever  to  be  very  jwpular.  Their  cast  of 
thought,  as  well  as  the  style  of  their  composition,  is  national,  and  does 
not  fall  in  with  the  taste  and  susceptibilities  of  the  English  mind. 
Their  qualities,  however,  are  attractive,  and  when  well  known  cannot 
fail  to  please.  He  who  merely  glances  at  a  book  like  the  present, 
may  east  it  a.side  as  dull  and  monotonous,  deficient  in  incidents,  and 
obscure  in  inqiort ;  but  he  who  prosecutes  its  perusal  to  the  close,  will 
deem  it  worthy  of  much  praise,  and  inquire  whether  there  are  other 
jiroductions  of  the  same  author.  ‘The  Artist’s  Married  Life’  is  con¬ 
structed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  ‘  Tales  of  my  Landlord.*  It  asstimes 
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to  be  an  old  manuBori])t  entrusted  by  Albert  Diirer  to  a  friend,  ‘  with 
instructions  that  it  should  be  piven  to  the  world  when  all  those  to 
whom  its  contents  might  cause  pain  were  no  more.*  The  present 
translation  is  a  literal  one,  too  much  so,  Mrs.  Stodart  fears,  though  sluj 
adds  in  explanation,  ‘  1  could  not  avoid  this  without  frittering  away 
what  apjieared  to  me  to  be  the  charm  and  peculiarity  of  the  style.’  The 
work  is  printed  in  ‘  Chapman’s  Library  for  the  People,’  and  will  amply 
repay  the  labor  of  perusal. 


Memoirs  of  Thomas  Chalmers^  2).D.,  LL.D.  By  his  Son-in-Law,  the 
llev.  William  Hanna,  LL.D.  First  Quarterly  Part.  Edinburgh: 
Constable  and  Co. 

The  publishers  of  Dr.  Chalmers’  ‘Memoirs’  have  done  wisely  in  issuing 
this  cheap  edition  of  the  work.  It  is  to  appear  in  three  forms,  viz.,  in 
eighty  weekly  numl)er8  at  l^d.  each;  in  twenty  monthly  parts  at  6il. 
each;  and  in  quarterly  volumes  at  2s.  Gd.  By  either  mode  the  whole 
work,  originally  published,  in  four  octavo  volumes,  at  X2  28.,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  lOs.  We  need  scarcely  say  more  than  state  this  fact.  Of  the 
character  of  the  ‘  Memoirs’  we  have  already  recorded  our  favorable  judg¬ 
ment,  and  we  contemplate,  with  unalloyed  pleasure,  the  increased  circu¬ 
lation  which  the  work  is  now  sure  to  obtain.  This  cheap  issue  will  meet 
the  circumstances  of  a  verj’^  large  class,  amongst  whom  it  is  highly  ad¬ 
visable  that  the  healthful  and  stimulating  influences  of  such  a  career  as 
that  of  Dr.  Chalmers  should  be  exerted.  The  edition  is  printed  in  a 
neat  and  legible  style,  and  will  be  cordially  welcomed  by  many  readers 
who  could  not  purchase  its  more  costly  predecessor. 


The  Provocations  of  Madame  Palissy.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Maiy” 
Powell.’  Post  8vo.  pp.  241.  London:  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 

The  admirers  of  ‘  Maiy^  Powell’  will  need  no  recommendation  of  this 
volume.  It  is  written  in  a  similar  style;  and  its  narrative,  though 
sometimes  bordering  on  the  improbable,  never  fails  to  cany’  along  with 
it  the  faith  and  interest  of  its  readers.  Confidence  may  be  tried — 
rather  severely  sometimes — but  it  is  never  destroyed.  The  marvellous 
perseverance  of  Bernard  Palissy,  his  numerous  disappointments,  the 
half  frantic  efforts  he  made  to  compass  his  object,  the  terrible  privations 
to  which  Victorine  and  their  children  were  subjected,  the  scorn  and  de¬ 
rision  of  his  neighbours,  his  feverish  hopes,  liis  worn-out  frame,  his  par¬ 
tial  derangement,  and  the  unutterable  joy  of  ultimate  success,  are 
depicted  with  a  simplicity  and  picturesqueness  which  at  once  refresh 
and  charm.  In  the  outline  of  the  history  use  has  evidently  been  made 
of  the  materials  collected  in  Mr.  Morley’s  ‘  Life  of  Palissy  the  Potter,’ 
and  we  should  have  been  glad  to  meet  with  some  acknowledgment  of 
obligation.  Nothing  of  the  sort,  however,  occurs,  which  we  the  more 
regret,  as  it  would  have  been  bat  a  graceful  acknowledgment  of  the 
merits  of  that  work,  and  might  have  been  made  without  detracting 
from  the  favorable  judgment  which  must  be  passed  on  this  production. 
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Sketches  of  the  Hungarian  Emigration  into  Turkey,  By  a  Houved. 
pp.  99.  London:  Chapman  and  Hall. 

We  are  glad  to  meet  wdth  a  cheap  edition  of  this  work,  which  waa 
written  by  a  young  Hungarian  soldier,  and  was  translated  by  Mr.  Bavle 
St.  John  in  1850.  The  name  of  the  author  is  suppressed  for  obvious 
reasons.  The  incidents  related,  though  partaking  largely  of  a  romantic 
character,  are  ‘perfectly  authentic.’  We  have  read  the  little  volume 
with  deep  interest.  It  is  a  touching  record,  w^hich  saddens  while  it 
p-atilies, — saddens  by  the  s]XK‘tiu?le  of  so  much  patriotism  flying  from 
its  father-land,  and  gratifies  by  the  jiersonal  escajx'  of  brave  "men  from 
the  remorseless  policy  of  the  Austrian  court.  The  narrative  ‘  describes, 
with  animation  and  ndirete,  the  circumstances  which  attended  the 
emigration  from  Hungary  into  Turkey  of  that  small  body  of  men  who 
liad  previously  rendered  themselves  and  their  respective  countries  illus¬ 
trious  by  so  much  gallantry,  and  who  have  since  been  the  subject  of  so 
many  discussions,  (fiplomatic  and  other.*  The  j)resent  edition  belongs 
to  Chapman  and  Hall’s  ‘  Reading  for  Travellers,’  is  printe<l  in  a  clear 
and  legible  tyi)e,  and  may  l)e  procured  at  the  low  })rice  of  one  shilling. 


The  Principles  of  Church  Government,  and  their  Application  to 
Wesleyan  Methodism.  With  Aj)pendices.  By  George  Steward, 
pp.  xl. — 3G0.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Steward  is  unknown  to  us  as  an  author,  but  we  recognise  him  as 
a  preacher  of  great  power,  and  a  man  greatly  beloved  in  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Society.  Until  within  the  last  four  years  he  confesses  he 
had  paid  no  attention  to  questions  of  church  polity;  and  he  gives  a 
plain  solution  of  ‘  the  superficial  knowledge,  amounting  often  to  igno¬ 
rance,  of  the  disciplinary  principles  of  Metho<lism,  which  so  strikingly 
characterises  both  its  ministers  and  jx^ople.’  Having  retired  from  the 
Society,  but  kept  himself  free  from  tlie  strifes  by  which  it  has  been  so 
mournfully  rent,  he  presents,  in  this  volume,  the  principles  of  chuix?h 
government  which  commend  themselves  to  his  judgment.  The  }X)j)ular 
element,  he  says,  ‘  seems  to  me  to  be  a  scriptural  and  essential  one  in 
the  government  of  churches.*  But  the  progress  of  the  late  conflicts 
has  convinced  him  that  ‘  the  pastorate  of  Methodism  is  in  danger  of 
regarding  the  people  as  of  less  importance  than  the  system,  and  the 
prerogatives  of  office  as  of  greater  consequence  than  its  work.’  No  one 
can  read  this  volume  without  seeing  how  deeply  Methodism,  its  people, 
ministers,  institutions,  honor,  and  success,  is  still  cherished  f)y  the 
author,  and  how  costly  is  the  sacrifice  “which  he  has  rendered  to  his 
convictions,  in  departing  from  its  pale.  Wejoin  with  him  most  heartily 
in  his  expressions,  both  of  opinion  and  of  feeling,  throughout  the  truly 
Christian  ‘  Introduction*  to  the  present  dissertation. 

W^e  do  not  quite  approve  of  the  metho<l  on  which  the  work  is  con¬ 
structed.  We  think  the  generalizations  on  government  might  have  been 
left  alone  entirely,  or,  at  any  rate,  postponed  to  the  ‘  Scripture  V  iews  of 
the  Ministry,*  which  form  the  Second  Part.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
the  same  kind  a.s  those  which  relate  to  civil  and  earthly  governments, 
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but  purely  a  question  of  revelation — What  offices  (lid  Christ  appoint 
W  his  inspired  servants,  and  for  what  purposes  were  they  appointed? 
The  discussion  of  government,  as  existing  in  the  world,  we  submit,  is 
irrelevant.  Neither  is  it  philosophical.  The  discussion  itself,  however, 
is  ably  conducted,  and  on  sound  principles,  and  of  course  with  a  con¬ 
tinual  reference  to  the  controversies  which  have  arisen  in  the  Wesleyan 
community.  Tlie  results  of  the  ‘  Scripture  Views  of  the  Ministry’  are, 
that  the  \chole  church  is  addresstnl  and  dealt  with  as  an  organized  body, 
each  member  participating  in  its  government,  which  government  is  a 
harmony  or  balance  of  the  prerogatives  of  office  by  the  free  ‘judgment 
of  the  people.’ 

The  Tliird  Part  of  the  volume,  w  hich  relates  to  ‘  Methodism,’  is  to 
us  the  most  interesting  in  itself,  and  will  probably  be  felt  by  our 
readers  to  be  w  ritten  with  more  mastery  of  the  subject  than  those 
w'hich  precede.  The  Connexionalism  (federation  of  separate  churches). 
Popular  Phases,  Polity,  Anti- Popular  Phases,  Condition  and  Pro¬ 
spects  of  Methodism,  are  largely  and  freely  discussed.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Steward’s  showing,  the  polity  of  the  Wesleyan  Connexion 
is  the  sole  and  absolute  authority  the  collective  'pastorate  over  all 
the  churches.  In  op|H)sition  to  this  polity,  he  asserts  the  right  of  the 
people  to  express  their  opinions  to  the  ruling  body.  He  argues  strongly 
against  the  restrictive  polity  and  inciuisitorial  scrutiny  of  the  Con¬ 
ference.  After  detailing,  in  a  way  which  nothing  but  personal  experience 
enables  a  man  to  do,  the  evils  resulting  from  the  absolutism  of  the 
central  power  in  Methodism,  the  author  concludes  that  ‘  whenever,  in 
tlie  progress  of  scxiiety,  and  of  a  church,  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
powder  Incomes  matter  of  contention  and  convulsion,  it  is  no  longer 
law  ful,  the  whole  economy  of  a  church  should  be  at  once  revised,  and 
a  balance  of  powder  substituted  for  the  old  regime'  He  shows  that  all 
the  agitations  of  Methcxlism  have  Ixien  directed  against  the  government 
alone.  He  insists  on  the  necessity  of  the  concurrent  action  of  the 
pastorate  wdth  the  church.  No  hopes  of  melioration  are  expressed, 
and  the  volume  closes  abruptly  w  ith  this  (quotation  from  the  renowned 
Hichard  Baxter: — ‘  Brethren,  1  know  thif  is  a  harsh  confession ;  but 
that  all  this  should  be  among  us  should  be  more  grievous  than  to  be 
told  of  it.  Could  this  nakedness  l>e  hid,  1  sliould  not  have  disclosed  it, 
at  least  so  openly  in  the  view  of  all.  But,  alas  1  it  is  long  ago  open 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.’ 

Mr,  Steward  wiites  with  great  force,  eloquence,  and  Christian  temper, 
but  not  without  minor  faults  lying  on  the  surface,  which  a  careful  re¬ 
vision  by  a  practised  writer  w’ould  have  corrected.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  his  intelligence,  conscientiousness,  and  thoroughly  evangelical 
apint.  As  a  (x>ntribution  to  illustrations  of  church-government,  from 
a  mind  new'  to  the  subject,  and  trained  to  practic^  acquiescence  in 
principles  which,  when  he  looks  into  them,  repel  him  from  the  service 
of  the  ))eople  whom  he  loves,  we  commend  it  to  the  candid  attention 
of  our  readers. 
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Historical  Tales,  Illustrative  of  tJte  History  oftlie  Musliuis  of  Spain, 

Bv  E.  Brabazon. 

V 

The  romance  of  Spanish  history  began  anil  ended  with  the  lineage  of 
its  Moorish  kings.  They  ruled  over  the  richest  lai\d  in  Europe,  where 
the  climate  is  ijoetically  sweet,  where  the  abundance  of  the  soil  is  mar¬ 
vellous,  and  where  the  harvest  and  the  vintage  were  gathered  in  by  a 
rural  people,  who  lived  in  the  last  of  the  pastoral  ages,  while  con¬ 
querors  embellished  the  cities  to  a  splendour  unrivalled,  except  by 
antiquity.  ^  They  called  forth,  also,  the  Christian  chivalry,  who  warred 
with  them  in  a  struggle  which  has  filled  long  epics  with  its  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  inspired  heroic*  odes,  as  well  as  furnished  the  theme  of  innu¬ 
merable  pjissionate  tales.  In  selecting,  therefore,  the  Moorish  elironiclcs 
as  the  ground  of  her  picture  and  the  vehicle  of  her  moral.  Miss  Brabazon 
has  fixed  on  the  subject  most  rich  in  romantic  suggestion  within  the 
compass  of  modern  liistory.  She  has  based  on  this  a  connected  serit*s 
of  narratives,  in  which  the  substance  of  truth  is  lightened  and  orna¬ 
mented  hy  imaginative  episodes,  calculated,  not  to  falsify,  hut  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  the  lesson  conveyed  by  that  magnificent  and 
awful  history.  She  writes  in  a  fluent,  pure,  and  ideasantly  coloured 
style;  she  groups  artistically  the  aiTay  of  personages  who  movo  over 
the  scene;  she  leads  from  one  catastrophe  to  anotlier  with  the  art 
belonging  to  a  practised  pen ;  for  it  should  be  observed,  that  several 
of  her  works  ai’e  already  highly  popular.  We  intend  much  praise 
when  we  say  that  this  elegant  little  volume  is  one  of  the  iKjst 
kind  for  the  perusal  of  young  persons.  It  will  fascinate,  from  its  abun¬ 
dance  of  entertaining  incidents,  and  will  leave  a  good  impression, 
from  the  excellent  tone  of  the  author’s  mind. 


Idife  and  Times  of  Madame  de  Sfael.  By  Maria  Norris.  London : 

Boguc. 

This  is  in  all  res|)ect8  a  most  interesting  book.  It  reproduces  the 
character  and  historv’^  of  a  woman  whom  the  philosophic  mind  of  Sir 
James  Mac’kintosh  pronounced  the  greatest  of  her  age.  It  is  indeed 
matter  of  wonder  that  her  works  are  comparatively  so  little  known  to 
the  reading  public  of  this  country.  We  cannot  attribute  it  to  any 
radical  antagonism  betw'cen  her  sentiments  and  our  national  tastes, 
nor  does  it  seem  a  sufticient  solution  to  say  that  the  translations  of 
her  works  are  bald  and  spiritless,  and  that  the  only  one  we  hare  ever 
seen  of  what  may  be  safely  pronounced  her  greatest  production~we 
mean  her  ‘  Essay  on  Literature  in  relation  to  Social  Institutions  — 
can  only  be  described  as  a  hideous  caricature  ol  the  original. 

The  volume  l>efore  us  is  a  production  ot  a  lady  who  evidently  sym¬ 
pathizes  most  dee])ly  wdth  the  character  of  Madame  de  Staei,  ^d^  hae 
derived  a  rich  profit  and  a  decided  tinge  from  the  study  of  her  wntings. 
Still  it  does  not  present  us  with  a  critical  view  of  them,  but  it  is  con¬ 
fined  almost  entirely  to  a  detail  of  the  eventful  history  of  Madame  do 
Staei  herself,  and  in  the  earlier  portions  of  it  to  a  concise  and  yet  a 
comprehensive  record  of  the  great  h  ranch  Revolution.  Wo  are  not  uir 
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dulged  with  any  of  her  correspondence,  while,  as  is  natural  in  a  life  of 
persecution  ani  exile,  we  have  but  scanty  notices  of  that  brilliant 
conversation,  which,  had  it  been  recorded,  would  have  invested  this 
biography  with  a  more  than  romantic  charm. 

One  of  the  leading  points  of  interest  in  this  volume  is  the  light 
which  it  throws  on  the  character  of  Napoleon.  His  fear  of  her  talents ; 
his  hatred  of  her  liberal  sentiments,  and  the  cruelty  which  ever  accom¬ 
panies  moral  cowardice  and  political  despotism,  are  so  conspicuously  and 
truthfuUy  exhibited  as  to  remove  him  from  the  sphere  of  mere  repug¬ 
nance  and  detestation  down  to  the  level  of  that  contempt  which  right¬ 
fully  belongs  only  to  the  unmanly  and  the  base.  The  volume  before 
us  will  be  read  with  gr*^at  interest,  and  suggests  afresh  to  our  minds  the 
desirableness  of  an  elaborate  English  translation  of  at  least  the  philo¬ 
sophic  writings  of  Madame  de  Stael. 


Hypatia;  or.  Old  Foes  trith  New  Faces.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley, 
juia.  3  vols.  London :  J.  W.  Parker  and  Son.  1853. 

Whatever  emanates  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  ‘  Alton  Locke* 
must  be  characterized  by  originality  and  vigour,  and  to  this  the 
volumes  before  us  form  no  exception.  The  scene  of  this  tale  is  laid  at 
Alexandria,  and  the  time  that  early  period  of  the  Christian  church 
when  the  doctrines  of  the  true  religion  had  to  contend  with  heresies 
on  the  one  hand,  and  A\dth  a  kind  of  spiritualized  polytheism  on  the 
other.  To  the  latter  class  belonged  Hypatia,  the  principal  female 
character  in  the  tale,  a  i^erson  equally  distinguished  for  her  beauty  and 
her  eloquence  as  a  philosophical  lecturer.  She  cannot  be  called  the 
heroine,  inasmuch  as  that  term  would  imply  a  plot,  which  this  work 
can  hardly  be  said  to  involve.  It  is  almost  solely  the  delineation  of  a 
group  of  characters,  with  only  as  much  incident  as  is  essential  to  a  nar¬ 
rative.  The  style  is  throughout  vivid  and  sustained,  and  this  gives 
the  work  all  the  charm  it  possesses ;  as  both  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
topics  lie  without  the  sphere  of  popular  interest.  Hence,  while  the 
performance  is  at  once  ambitious  and  masterly,  it  will  properly  com¬ 
mand  as  small  a  number  of  readers,  and  excite  in  them  as  moderate  a 
degree  of  interest  as  is  compatible  with  Mr.  Kingsley’s  name  and 
fame. 


The  Revealed  Econcviy  of  Heaven  and  Ea/rth.  London :  Thomas 

Bosworth.  1852. 

In  this  anonymous  work  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  the  rationale  of 
the  Gospel  as  a  portion  of  the  universal  divine  economy.  It  is 
pleasingly  written,  sometimes  reminding  one  of  Isaac  Taylor  s  earlier 
publications,  though  we  do  not  perceive  that  it  has  thrown  new  light 
on  the  vast  theme  the  author  has  undertaken  to  elucidate :  for  we 
cannot  accept  his  speculations  in  the  last  three  chapters  with  the  con¬ 
fidence  with  which  they  are  put  forth.  There  are  minds  which  prefer 
the  truths  of  revelation  when  translated  from  the  Scriptures  into  the 
ordinary  language  of  intellectual  culture,  so  that  they  may  view  them 
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— apart  from  their  special  character — in  their  mutual  relations  with 
other  tmths.  To  this  class  the  writer  of  this  volume  belongs.  He 
entei-tains  sanguine  hopes  of  the  practical  impulse  which  the  view  he 
advocates  will  give  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  The  time  will  come, 
we  hoi>e,  when  something  of  the  kind  will  be  realized.  The  reader 
will  find  in  these  pages  the  companionship  of  a  oompreheusive  and 
well  cultivated  mind  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  revealed  truth. 


1.  Religion  of  Good  Sense,  2.  TJie  Key  to  the  Mystery;  or,  the 
Book  of  ReveUuioii  Tramlaied  (the  ‘  Spiritual  Library’).  By  Edward 
Richer  of  Nantes.  London:  John  Chapman.  1853. 

These  small  volumes  belong  to  a  plan,  now  carried  out  with  con¬ 
siderable  activity,  to  diffuse  the  principles  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 
With  much  that  is  ingenious  and  amiable,  their  mystic  fancifulness  is 
ill  adapted  to  the  solid  instruction  of  tlie  i)opular  mind,  and  the 
opinions  they  maintain  api)ear  to  us  to  be  very  far  indeed  from  the 
‘  Religion  of  Good  Sense.* 


The  Philosophy  of  the  Senses  ;  or,  Man  in  Connexion  voith  a  MoUerial 
World,  By  Robert  S.  Wyld.  Illustrated  by  Forty-five  Ehigravings 
on  Wood.  Edinburgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd. 

An  excellent  epitome  of  the  physical  sciences,  followed  by  a  brief 
sketch  of  psychological  philosophy,  and  the  principal  metaphysical 
theories.  The  author  disclaims  all  pretensions  to  learning,  and  eschews 
all  irreligous  speculations.  He  writes  with  considerable  intelligence 
and  fre<3om,  and  we  hail  his  work  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
popular  literature  of  the  day. 

An  Inquiry  into  Hu/nian  Nature.  By  John  G.  Me  Vicar,  D.D. 
Edinburgh :  Sutherland  and  Knox. 

Dr.  McVicar  is  a  vigorous  and  lively  writer,  who  hero  presents 
the  result  of  meditations  pursued  in  the  East,  with  a  freshness  that 
will  be  very  acceptable  to  all  who  desire  to  enlarge  their  knowledge  of 
the  functions  and  oj^erations  of  the  human  mind.  Many  of  his  views 
are  striking  and  original,  and  the  entire  work  is  illumined  with 
strong  sense,  and  elevated  by  a  healthy  tone  of  Christian  feeling. 


Principles  of  Imitative  Art.  Four  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
Oxford  Art  Society  during  Lent  Term,  1852.  By  George  Butler, 
M.  A.  London  :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son. 

The  student  of  the  fine  arts  will  find  in  these  Lectures  a  learned 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  Imitative  Arts  generally  con¬ 
sidered,  and  specially  in  application  to  the  several  schools  of  sculp¬ 
ture,  painting,  poetry,  and  music )  and  every  reader  will  enjoy  the 
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advantage  of  much  information  for  the  ji^uulance  of  his  taste.  We 
thoroughly  agi'ee  with  the  lecturer  in  most  of  his  suggestions  for  the 
culture  of  the  fine  arts  as  a  bnuich  of  popular  Eugli^  education. 


Scenes  and  Impressimis  in  Sicitzerland  aiul  tite  North  of  Italy, 
Together  with  some  remarks  on  the  Religious  State  of  these  coun¬ 
tries.  Taken  from  the  Notes  of  a  Four  Months’  Tour,  during  the 
summer  of  1852.  By  the  Rev.  D.  T.  K.  Drummond.  Edinburgh  : 
Kennedy.  The  intelligent  and  pious  observations  of  Mr.  Drummond 
on  what  he  stiw  during  his  tour,  esj)ecially  on  the  religious  state  of 
North  Italy,  have  our  hearty  commendation. — Tlis  Peak  and  the  Plain. 
Scenes  in  Woodland,  Field,  and  Mountain.  By  Si)encer  T.  Hall,  the 
Sherwood  Fort^ter,  Ph.D.,  M.A.  London  :  Houlston  and  Stoneman. 
We  trace  in  this  volume  many  ])leasi\nt  scenes,  and  are  so  much 
pleasiHl  with  the  love  of  nature  and  of  early  recollections  which 
breathes  in  every  page,  that  we  should  have  been  glad  to  recognise 
in  it  the  vitiJity  of  Christian  sentiment.. — The  Domestic  Prayer  Book; 
a  Course  of  Morning  ami  Evening  Prayers  for  Five  Weeks;  xcith  Occa¬ 
sional  Prayers  and  Thanksgivings.  By  the  Rev.  George  Smith.  Second 
Edition.  London :  W ard  and  Co.  W e  are  glad  to  see  a  second  edition, 
much  improved,  of  this  excellent  manual  of  devotion. — The  Times  of 
the  Gentiles^  as  Revealed  in  the  Apocalt/pse.  By  Dominis  M‘Cawslaud, 
Es(j.  Dublin :  M‘Glashan.  Mr.  M‘Cawsland  whites,  with  much  clear- 
nes.s  and  force,  on  a  subject,  on  which  it  apj)eai*s  to  be  the  settled  habit 
to  take  for  granted  many  things  which,  in  our  judgment,  have 
never  been  proved. — Christian  Emigration  to  Anstralia;  Presexit 
Ihity  to  Christ.  By  a  Purihin.  London:  Effingham  Wilson.  A 
stirring  j>amphlet  this!  It  expounds  the  theology  of  emigi-ation 
in  a  scriptural,  patriotic,  and  earnest  spirit,  and  in  language  which 
Injtrays  a  practistnl  pen.  We  recommend  it  to  ‘churches  and  to  the 
heads  of  families  throughout  the  kingdom.’ — The  MartyrSy  Heroes,  and 
Bards  of  the  Scottish  Covenant.  By  George  Gilfillan.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  251.  London:  Albert  Cockshaw.  Weai*eglatl 
to  see  a  second  edition  of  this  work,  wdiich  we  warmly  commended  at 
the  time  of  its  first  ])ublication.  The  introductory  chapter  has  been 
omitted,  the  history  of  the  Glencoe  mjissjicre — originally  an  appendix 
— ^has  been  inserted  in  the  laxly  of  the  work,  and  the  whole  has  been 
‘  carefully  corrected.’ — The  Protestant  Dissenters'  Illustrated  Almanack 
for  the  Year  1854.  With  Portraits  of  Some  of  the  chief  Agents  em¬ 
ploy  etl  in  the  Promotion  of  Protestant  Nonconformity,  pp.  88. 
Loudon:  John  Cassell.  The  Christian  Almonack  for  the  Year  1854. 
pp.  7  4.  London :  The  Religious  Tract  Society.  The  Titles  of  these 
almanacks  is  descriptive  of  their  character.  In  Edition  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  usually  contaiueil  in  such  w’orks,  they  supply  what  is  adapted  to 
the  classes  respectively  addressed.  Of  the  jx>rti*aits  contained  in  the 
former  we  cannot  speak  highly;  but  what  can  be  exi)ected  for  sixpence! 
It  would  be  better  to  omit  such  illustrations  altogether,  than  to  offend 
good  taste  so  outrageously.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
the  Bible  Society,  the  Sunday-school  Union,  the  Ti’act  Society,  the 
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Institution  for  the  Education  of  tlie  Daughters  of  Missionaries,  and 
several  othei’s,  are  describt^d  as  ‘  supportcnl  "wholly  or  |iartly  hy  the 
Comj'ngaltoruil  Body.*  Such  language  is  adapted  to  make  a  false  im- 
preasion,  and  taken  in  connexion  with  the  ])lace  assigned  to  these 
societies,  would  seem  to  have  heen  so  designed.  Such  institutions 
ought  to  have  been  exhibited  apart  from  all  religious  l>odies,  in  onler 
that  their  true  character  should  be  notified.  If  connected  with  any, 
some  of  them  ought  to  have  been  associated  with  others  than  Congr(> 
gationalists.— r/ee  Scrijyture  PockeUBook  for  1854.  ConUining  an 
Almanack,  and  a  Passage  of  Scripture  for  Every  Day,  &C.  London : 
Religious  Tract  Society.  A  useful  and  very  pleasant  j>ocket  com- 
jianion,  which  combines  in  a  happy  degix'e  the  interests  of  both 
worlds. 


iUnitui  nf  tjiB 


Tue  Eastern  Question  still  occupies  the  attention  of 
Europe.  In  our  last  number  we  reported  that  the  Russians  were 
allowed  until  the  21th  of  October  for  the  evacuation  of  the  l*rin- 
cipalities ;  and  the  Turkish  government  subseiiuently  con.sented,  at  the 
request,  it  is  understood,  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  four  jxiwers,  to 
extend  this  period  to  the  1st  of  November.  In  announcing  this  fact 
the  readers  of  the  ‘  Times’  were  again  assured  of  a  pacific  termination 
of  the  contest.  ‘  We  have  reason  to  believe,’  said  that  journal,  ‘  that 
this  movement  of  the  European  representatives  was  not  made  without 
well-grounded  expectations  of  a  beneficial  residt,  and,  as  the  assent  of 
the  Porte  to  the  j)roposition  bespeaks  in  itself  a  desire  to  avoid 
extremities,  we  have  good  ground  for  confidence  that  this  last  effort  in 
the  caase  of  jieace  will  prove  successful.’  Such  language  has  been  so 
frequently  uttered  by  the  ‘  Times,’  that  the  jmblic  has  ceased  to  have 
faith  in  its  vaticinations.  The  oracle  of  IVinting-House-sciuare  is 
either  grossly  ignorant  or  dishonest.  It  is  deceived  by  false  informa¬ 
tion,  or  knowing  the  truth  it  seeks  to  mislead  the  j)ublic.  In  either 
case  its  authority  as  an  ex}X)nent  of  facts  is  gone,  and  John  Bull  must 
be  far  more  credulous  than  he  really  is,  to  rely  any  longer  on  the  "views 
broached  and  the  counsels  given  from  this  quarter.  So  far  from  the 
intentions  of  the  Czar  being  such  as  were  alleged,  an  attemj)t  was 
made,  during  the  continuance  of  the  armistice,  to  force  a  passage  uj)  the 
Danube,  which,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  prompt  and^  vigorous 
measures  of  the  Turks. 

From  its  idle  dream — if  it  be  not  much  worse — the  organ  of  Lord 
Aberdeen’s  j)olicy  was  speedily  aroused.  No  words  of  peace  were  heard 
from  St.  Petersburgh,  and  the  Turkish  commander  therefore  proceeded, 
in  accordance  with  his  communication  to  the  Russian  general,  to  pa^ 
the  Danube,  in  order  to  re-occupy  the  provinces  wrested  from  hig 
'master.  It  is  cui’ious  and  significant  to  note  the  terms  in  which  this 
fact  is  announced,  ‘it  would  be  idle,’  says  the  ‘  Times  oi  the  2ndy 
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‘  to  waste  strategical  criticism  on  the  movements  of  Omar  Pasha,  w’hich 
are,  probably,  as  involuntary  as  those  of  a  rider  whose  misfortune  has 
mounted  him  on  the  back  of  a  runawav  horse.  Bonie  aw'av  bv  the 
fanaticism  of  Islam,  he  is  probably  forced  to  lead  in  order  to  preserve 
the  semblance  of  command;*  and  then,  with  a  generosity  only  equalled 
by  the  ignorance  displayed,  it  adds — ‘  For  the  moment  nothing  seems 
possible  but  to  leave  the  tierce  hordes  of  Asia  and  the  wild  chivalry  of 
the  Ukraine  to  satiate  their  mutual  thirst  for  slaughter  in  mutual 
carnage.’ 

Something  better  than  this,  however,  has  resulted.  The  sjiell  of 
Russian  invincibility  has  been  dissolved ;  the  bravery  and  discipline  of 
Turkish  troops  have  been  proved;  the  latter  have  learnt  self-confidence; 
and  the  resources  of  the  Ottoman  government  have  been  shown  to  be 
far  more  equal  to  the  crisis  than  was  anticipated.  Several  encounters  have 
taken  place  lietween  the  hostile  annies,  in  all  of  which  the  Turks  have 
btH.*n  victorioiLs.  So  decided,  indeed,  has  l>een  their  superiority,  that  some 
sanguine  friends  Wgan  to  anticipate  the  capture  of  l^ucharest,  and  a 
sjXHHly  evacuation  of  the  provinces.  In  this,  however,  they  have  beiMi 
disap))ointed.  The  rapid  concentration  of  Russian  troops, the  setting  in  of 
the  rainv  season,  and  the  unhealthv  nature  of  the  district,  have  arrested 
the  ailvance  of  the  Turks,  and  determined  Omar  Pasha  to  recross  the 
Danube  with  a  considerable  portion  of  his  army.  It  is  highly  sig¬ 
nificant  that  he  was  enabled  to  do  this  in  good  order  and  without 
molestation.  T’he  mode  in  which  his  operations  have  been  conducted 
are  admitted  on  all  hands  to  exhibit  the  military  genius  of  the  Turkish 
commander  in  a  highly  favorable  light;  while  their  magnitude  and  the 
braver}'  of  his  troops  have  clearly  disproved  the  allegations  of  the 
‘Times’  and  of  Mr.  Cobden,  that  Turkey  is  an  eftete  and  worn-out 
empire,  utterly  incapable  of  defending  herself  even  for  an  hour.*  She 
may  not  Im?  able — we  do  not  Ixdieve  she  is — successfully  to  resist 
Russia  single-handed.  Leave  her  to  herself  and  she  will  ultimately 
yield,  as  the  weaker  must  alwavs  do  to  the  stronger.  But  this  is 
nothing  more  than  may  be  afhnned  of  many  other  states,  while  her 
present  erect  })osition  and  noble  bearing  prove  that  she  is  entitled  to 
our  sympithy  and  support.  We  verily  believe  that  there  is  no  one  point 
in  which  her  policy  is  not  sujxrior  to  that  of  Russia.  For  some  yeai*s 
oast  she  has  been  rapidly  progressing,  while  her  ambitious  neighbour  has 
been  seeking  to  stereotype  the  ideas  and  usages  of  a  bygone  age  It  is 
scarcely  ))ossible  to  conceive  a  greater  contrast  than  is  furnished  by  the 
manifestoes  of  the  two  governments.  That  of  Turkey,  referred  to  in  our 
last  number,  is  temperate  and  dignified,  strictly  correct  in  its  statement 
of  facts,  and  absolutely  concluijive  in  its  exposition  of  existing  treaties. 
The  manifesto  of  the  Czar,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
solent  and  mendacious  documents  ever  issued,  and  is  obviously  designed 
for  the  atmos|)here  of  Russia  rather  than  of  Europe.  It  sup|)Oses  an 
amount  of  ignorance  almost  incredible  even  in  northern  serl's,  and 

•  Tlic  Jounuds  of  the  25th  renort  that  a  body  of  12,000  Turks  has  again 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  eiitreucued  themselves  at  Oltenitza,  wliere  they  de- 
featt'd  a  large  body  of  Russians,  who  sought  to  dislodge  them.  The  loss  of  thc^ 
Russians  is  statinl  to  have  been  800.  We  shall  be  ghm  to  receive  a  confirmation 
of  the  rejx)rt,  which  is  said  to  have  made  a  strong  impression  at  Constantinople. 
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AWAk6ns  atonishiiiGnt  Ainon^t  other  people  bv  its  &udftoitv  wid  reek- 
l^sness.  In  this  document  the  Turks  are  char^ftnl  with"  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  treaties,  with  issuinj:^  a  ‘  proclamation  filletl  with  lying  accusa¬ 
tions  against  Russia,’  and  the  occupation  of  the  Danuhian  principalities 
is  represented  as  having  been  undertaken  in  ‘  the  hope  that  the  Porte 
would  acknowledge  its  %crong-doings,  and  would  decide  on  acceding  to 
owT  just  demands'  The  leading  powers  of  EuroiM?  are  said  to  have  done 
their  utmost  to  shake  the  blind  obstinacy  of  the  Ottoman  government,* 
and,  aclding  blasphemy  to  falsehood,  the  Almighty  is  invoked  to  blws 
the  Russian  arms  ‘  in  this  just  and  holy  cause'  No  words  can  do 
justice  to  the  atrocity  of  this  document.  Even  the  ‘  Times’  is  com¬ 
pelled,  tor  the  moment,  to  denounce  its  utterer,  and  the  tenns  it 
employs  might  lead  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  |)olicy  of  that 
journal,  to  imagine  that  its  conductors  were  at  length  aroused  to  the 
true  character  of  the  autocrat.  ‘  We  have  thus,’  says  the  ‘  Timt^s’  of 
the  14th  inst.,  ‘  a  warlike  manifesto,  grounded  ui)on  the  necessity  of 
securing  “  a  faithful  observance  of  treaties,”  without  a  single  allegation 
in  proof  of  such  treaties  having  l)een  infringed.  We  have  a  govenunent, 
which  for  six  months  has  been  maintaining  one  continued  act  of 
aggression,  taking  credit  to  itself  for  its  spirit  of  “long  sutferin^.” 
We  have  a  confident  ap|)eal  to  Eurojn?,  after  a  Eurojwan  dwision 
against  the  appellant.  We  have  a  grave  resolution  of  an  offender  to 
punish  an  oftence,  and  we  have  the  whole  of  these  unscnipulous  decla¬ 
rations  concluded  with  averse  from  the  Psalms  !  Surely,  the  verdict  of 
the  world  upon  such  a  proceeding  may  be  safely  anticii)ated.’ 

What  will  France  and  England  now  do,  is  the  question  upjK*rmost 
in  every  mind.  No  member  of  the  Peace  Society  has  a  detqwr  sense 
than  ourselves  of  the  horrors  of  war.  We  would  do  much  to  avert 
them — we  would  do  everviihing,  in  a  word,  consistent  with  self- 
respect  and  the  ultimate  interests  of  mankind.  That  limit  we  verily 
believe  has  l)een  attained.  Diplomacy  has  done  its  utmost  and  failed  ;• 
forbearance  has  been  misinterj^reted,  and  the  ecpiitable  demands  of  the 
Western  ])owers  are  met  by  insolent  self-will  and  a  scornful  appeal  to 
arms.  We  wait,  therefore,  with  intense  anxiety  to  see  what  step  our 
rulers  will  take.  So  long  as  there  was  any  ])robability  of  pacific  coun¬ 
sels  being  heeded  by  Russia  they  were  right  in  alwtaining  from  war. 
We  have  felt  and  said  this,  and  some  of  om*  contemporaries  have  there¬ 
fore  deemed  us  lukewarm.  The  case,  however,  is  now  different,  and 
England  will  lose  her  rank  amongst  nations,  and  will  fearfully  aggra¬ 
vate  the  stru^le  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  come,  if  she  does  not  at 
once,  and  in  unmistakable  terms,  say  to  the  Czar  that  his  j)roject  must 
be  relinquished,  that  the  territories  of  his  neighbour  must  l)e  evacuated, 
and  some  security  be  given  to  the  Porte  and  to  Europe  that  their 
future  interests  shall  not  be  jeopardized  by  his  insolent  and  rapacious 
ambition.  Better  say  this  now,  at  whatever  cost,  than  meanly  evade 
the  duty  of  the  hour,  only  to  incur  a  greater  risk,  and  to  make  a  more 
exhausting  effort,  at  some  future  time. 


*  A  new  attcnipf ,  it  appears,  is  about  to  be  made  to  induce  the  four  powers 
to  interpose  in  such  a  maimer  as  shall  compel  the  bcllijrerents  to  accept  terms 
of  peace.  The  tone  of  the  ‘Times’  is  become  more  decided. 
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The  Third  Triennial  Conference  of  the  British  Anti-State 
Church  Association  was  held  in  London  on  the  3rd  and  4th  instants. 
The  meeting  was  numerously  attendeil,  and  its  procet‘ding8  w’ere  con- 
d\icted  w’ith  much  tem|)er  and  sound  judgment.  So  far  from  there 
being  any  manifestation  of  inditierence^or  dis|)osition  to  abandon  the  work 
of  organized  efforts  for  the  liberation  of  religion  from  state  patronage 
and  control,  the  members  of  the  Conference  renewed  their  pledge  to 
prosecute  the  work  to  a  succt^ssful  issue,  and  evinced  an  earnest  zeal 
which  affords  good  promise  of  future  labor.  The  constitution  of  the 
Association  wi.sely  provided  for  a  readjustment  of  its  machinery  at  these 
Triennial  Conferences.  Those  with  whom  the  Society  originated 
foresaw’  the  possibility  of  circumstances  so  altering  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  as  to  render  a  modification  of  its  form  ex]jedient.  It  was 
therefore  detennined  that  the  Association  should,  from  time  to  time, 
resolve  itself  into  its  original  elements,  so  that  any  form  might  be 
assumed,  and  any  mode  of  action  be  adopted,  which  the  altered  circum¬ 
stances  or  enlarged  experience  of  the  day  rendered  advisable.  In  the 
pn*sent  case  it  was  well  known  that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  secure 
the  adhesion  of  parties  who  have  hitherto  stood  aloof  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  With  this  view  a  circular  w’as  previously  issued,  bearing  the 
signatures  of  300  pc*rsons,  in  w’hich  it  was  distinctly  intimated  that  the 
Conference  w’ould  afford  ‘  a  suitable  opportunity’  for  such  modifications 
of  the  society’s  machinery  and  modes  of  action  ‘  as  w  ill  obviate  the  ob¬ 
jections,  and  secure  the  co-o})eration  of  large  and  important  sections  of 
the  community,  already  one  with  it  in  principle.’  In  this  intimation 
w’e  rejoiced,  and  readily  attached  our  names  to  the  circular  in  question. 

In  at*cordance  with  such  suggession  it  w’as  recommended  by  the 
executive  committee  that  the  name  of  the  Association  should  be, 

‘  Society  for  the  Separation  of  Church  and  State,’  and  various 
alterations  in  its  constitution  w'ere  also  submitted,  wdth  a  view 
of  securing  larger  support,  and  of  thus  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
its  ojH^rations.  On  the  former  of  these  su^^^^stions  an  animated  dis¬ 
cussion  took  plac‘e,  an  amendment  being  moved  by  the  Hev.  Henry 
Tolh*r,  and  8e<*onded  by  the  liev.  d.  E.  Giles,  to  the  effect  that  the 
name  ‘  Anti-Stiite-Church  Association’  be  retained.  Mr.  Miidl  ex¬ 
plained  the  view’s  of  the  committee  in  the  alteration  suggested.  ‘  We 
have  made  uj)  our  minds,’  he  remarked,  ‘  that  w  e  mu.st  endeavour  to 
adapt  this  A8.sociation  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times — to  make  such 
changes  in  it  as  w’ill  meet  the  feelings  of  those  w  ho  have  hitherto  stood 
aloof,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  attached  to  our  principles ;  and  to 
start  alW‘sh  on  our  great  enter] )rise,  not  as  a  new’  soci^y,  but  simply  as 
a  married  lady  with  a  new’  name.*  Mr.  Edward  Baines  and  the  Kev. 
G.  W.  Conder  of  Leeds,  w’ith  several  other  gentlemen,  advocated  an 
alteration,  and  it  wras  ultimately  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Baines, 
that  the  name  should  be  ‘  Society  for  the  Liberation  of  lieligion  from 
State  Interference  and  Control.’  We  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  the 
alteration  is  attendant  w’ith  the  aclvantages  anticipated.  But  w’e  have 
our  misgivings.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  name  of  the  Society 
which  has  prevented  the  adhesion  of  dissenters  generally.  There  are 
other  and  deei^r  causes  which  liave  operated,  and  these  w’ill  continue, 
we  fear,  to  keep  uiany  aloof  from  its  fellowship.  As  Mr.  Giles  re- 
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marked,  the  same  objection  was  allei^iMl  against  prior  or^nizations, 
the  names  ot  which  were  conlessedly  innocent  enough.  We  have  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Baines’s  statement  that  the  past  title  of  the 
Society  has  been  objected  to  by  many,  who  are  entitleil,  on  varioua 
grounds,  to  resj>ect  and  deference.  But  we  do  (juostion  whether  their 
support  will  be  obtained  by  the  alteration  imule.  It  is  in  truth  to 
the  thinjj  rather  than  to  the  name  that  objections  have  lx‘en  felt^ 
and  while  this  remains,  we  tear  that  no  active  co-oj)eration  will 
be  gained.  We  have  heard  the  objection  ourselves,  but  on  probing  the 
matter  we  have  seen — or  at  least  have  imagined  that  we  saw — reason 
to  conclude  that  no  extenial  modification  would  ridly  around  the 
Society  any  considerable  number  of  those  who  keep  aloof  from  it. 
Ha<l  we  therefore  been  present  at  the  division,  our  vote  would  have 
been  given  in  su])port  of  Mr.  Toller’s  amendment;  but,  on  the  decision 
of  the  Conference  being  pronounced  against  it,  we  cordially  atlo])t  the 
new  designation,  and  shiiU  continue  to  lal)or  on  Whalf  of  a  Society 
whicli  we  love,  in  whose  origination  we  took  part,  and  to  whose  ojHjra- 
tions  we  attribute  a  hunger  religious  benetit  than  accords  with  the 
views  of  many  contemporaries.  We  ime  specially  concerneil  that  the 
alteration  resolved  on  should  not  be  the  occasion  of  anv  schism.  We 

V 

do  not  apprehend  that  it  will  be  so,  and  if  tlie  future  progress  of  the 
Society  shows  that  the  anticipations  of  Mr.  Baines  and  others  have 
been  realized,  we  shall  be  amongst  the  first  to  rejoice  in  the  adoption 
of  their  views. 

In  the  revision  of  the  constitution  some  materiid  alterations  were 
made,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  omission  of  the  declaratory 
principle.  We  agree  with  J)r.  Foster,  in  the  objections  which  he  took 
to  the  worduig  of  this  clause,  and  think  that  the  character  and  ojHjra- 
tions  of  the  Society  will  be  advantaged  by  the  decision  arrived  at.  It 
has  afforded  us  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  observe  tliat  the  catl^olicity 
of  the  Society  is  preserved  intact.  Had  the  result  l)een  otherwise  wo 
should  have  bet'ii  deeply  grieved,  and  must  have  abandoned  the  hopes 
W'e  cherish.  An  object  which  can  be  attained  through  the  medium  ot 
the  legislature  only,  should  be  sought  on  a  basis  sutliciently  broail  to 
unite  all  classes  of  the  community,  however  various  their  views,  or 
discordant  their  genend  sphit.  There  is  no  hoj)e  of  success,  but  ua  our 
object  is  sought  ‘  without  reference  to  sectarian  or  party  distinctions.* 
We  are  also  glad  that  it  is  recorded  amongst  the  ^primary  rules'  of 
the  Society,  that  it  ‘  shall  not  he  held  responsible  for  any  acts  pr 
opinions  of  its  friends  or  advocates  not  performed  or  expressed  with  its 
authority  and  sanction'  The  equity  of  this  rule  must  lie  obvious  to  all, 
yet  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  ‘  Anti-State  Church  Association’  has  not 
alwavs  enjoyed  the  benetit  of  it.  Most  unjustly,  as  we  think,  the 
Society  has  sometimes  been  held  resjKinsible  for  the  views  of  individu^s, 
and  that,  too,  when  much  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  the  expression 
of  an  ojiinion.  We  have  frequently  coiitended  against  the  justice  of 
this,  but  the  public,  or  at  least  no  inconsiderable  part  of  it,  has  refu.sed 
to  distinguish  between  the  Society  and  its  leading  advocates.  Wo 
shall  now,  however,  apjieal  to  its  constitution,  and  the  most  determined 
of  its  opponents— unless,  indexed,  they  are  resolved  on  wrong— will  be 
compelled  to  admit  the  force  of  our  jilea.  In  a  review  of  the  whole 
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Conference  we  congratulate  the  committee  on  the  prospect  before  them. 
We  should  have  been  glad  to  record  the  presence  of  many  new  memWrs, 
and  shall  rejoice  if  the  fe>v  who  attended  prove  the  earnest  of  a  much 
largiT  accession.  The  time  for  delibonition  is  now  past.  Action  must 
be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  to  this  we  jvdvise  the  Society  energetically 
to  devote  itself. 

The  Autumnal  Assembly  of  the  Congregational  Union  of 
England  and  Wales  was  to  have  heen  held  at  Newcastle,  Sunderland, 
and  Shields  in  the  third  week  of  October,  but  was  prevented  by  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  cholera  in  that  district ;  the  meetings  were  therefore  held 
in  Manchester  in  the  last  week  of  the  month,  too  late  for  us  to  notice 
them  in  our  ‘  Review.’  The  address  of  the  chairman,  the  Rev.  John 
Alexander,  of  Nonvich,  on  the  ])eculiar  asi)ects  and  advantages  of  ‘  our 
ecclesiastical  system,’  including  the  Baptist  and  Pjedoba]jtist  Churches, 
w'as  a  clear  and  able  exposition  of  im])ortant  principles,  delivered  in  the 
sjnrit  of  the  gospel.  The  public  meetings  on  behalf  of  these  principles, 
and  of  the  Home,  Irish,  and  Colonial  Missions  of  the  Union,  were 
largely  attended  and  well  sustained.  Peculiar  interest  was  awakened 
by  the  ])ublic  designation  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Fletcher  and  the  Rev. 
J.  L.  Poore,  pastors  in  Manchester,  to  the  w'ork  of  the  Colonial  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  South  Australia.  Some 
valuable  pa])ers  were  read  on  the  Union’s  Missions,  Chapel  Building, 
Mutual  Relation  of  Churches,  Young  Men  in  Relation  to  our  Denomi¬ 
nation,  and  the  Religious  State  of  the  Churches,  all  of  w  hich  w  ere  sug¬ 
gestive  of  valuable  practical  truths. 

In  the  free  conversations  that  follow’ed  the  reading  of  these  papers, 
tw'o  sjKMjial  to]nc8  w'ere  discussed, — the  size  of  cha})els,  and  the  forms  of 
w^orship.  The  first  w^as  introduced  in  a  w  ise  and  earnest  speech  by  Dr. 
Vaughan,  in  w’hose  views  we  entirely  concur  as  to  the  inexpediency  of 
building  large  chapels,  exceptimf  in  those  special  cases  to  tohich  no 
general  rule  can  he  applied.  ‘  1  say  that  it  must  come  to  this,  if  w'e 
are  to  abide  by  the  system  of  one  pastor  to  a  church  ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  a  feature  w’hich  w'e  must  adhere  to  in  the  main.’  The 
second  topic  w’as  brought  forw’ard  by  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  and 
enlarged  on  by  the  Rev.  T.  Binney  and  others — ‘  the  liturgical  element.’ 
That  congregational  churches  should  be  free  in  this  matter  without 
losing  their  congregationalLsm  is  likely  to  be  admitted  by  all  intelligent 
adlierents  to  our  common  principles;  and  that  many  improvements  in 
psalmody  and  in  the  method  of  prayer  have  been  adopted,  especially  in 
new’  and  ‘church’  like  edifices,  w’ill  scarcely  be  doubted;  but  there  are 
more  difficulties  connected  w’ith  the  avow’ed  use  of  ‘  Fonns  of  Prayer’ 
than  those  who  have  not  tried  it  are  likely  to  suspect.  Any  wide 
departure  from  the  long-accustomed  freedom  of  nonconformist  worship 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  doubtful  ex|)eriment :  the  grand  ix)int  is — to  cultivate 
the  simplicity  and  richness  of  devotional  ex])ression,  which  give  so 
much  charm  to  the  ‘  Book  of  Common  Prayer,’  and  still  more  to  con¬ 
duct  that  part  of  the  public  worship  w’ith  the  solemnity  and  earnestness 
of  spirit  which  are,  happily,  indej)endent  alike  of  forms  or  of  their 
absence.  Dr.  Pye  Smith’s  ‘Discourse  on  the  Comparison  of  Forms 
^d  Free  l^yer’  may  be  read  w’ith  profit  by  those  who  take  an  interest 
m  such  discussions.  Some  inconvenience  has  aristm  from  the  publicity 
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^ven  to  the  merely  eonversational  remarks  made  at  these  meetinj;^. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  confine  such  publicity  to  the  fonnal  sjioi'chea 
of  members?  At  Manchester  the  Union  was  neiu’ly  hiurioil,  by  the 
rashness  of  one  member,  into  becoming  a  ‘Church  Court,*’  which 
assuredly  it  was  never  intended  to  ht‘,  and  could  not  l)e  without  aban- 
doning  the  distinctive  principle  of  con^egationalism.  It  appears  that 
all  large  gatherings  of  persons  belonging  to  one  ‘  denomination’  are  in 
danger  of  sj^eaking  in  a  w'ay  which,  to  other  ‘  denominations/  st*em8 
quite  to  amount  to  ‘our  society’  and  ‘our  church,’ — an  evil  which,  we 
respectfully  suggest,  requires  to  l)e  specially  avoideil  in  the  ‘  Congrega¬ 
tional*  and  ‘  Baptist’  Unions.  As  Editors  of  the  ‘  Eck*ctic,’  we  should 
be  glad  if  these  two  were  one;  but  as  they  are  not,  we  wisli  to  be 
understood  as  addressing  ourselves  to  both. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Conference  of  the  British  Organ¬ 
ization  OF  THE  Evangelical  Alliance  commencwl  in  the  closing 
week  of  October,  ^vith  a  numerously  attended  soiree.  Besides  devotionid 
services  and  addresses,  the  proceedings  of  the  executive  council  during 
the  past  year  were  re|K)rted,  accompanied  by  expressions  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  various  religious  undertakings  by  other  a.ssociations.  Tho 
cases  of  the  Madiai  and  of  Miss  Cuninghame  naturally  occupied  a 
conspicuous  place.  We  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  prominence  given  at  tho 
conference  to  the  state  of  the  Continent  wt  to  religious  freedom.  It 
appears  that  in  Sweden,  in  several  minor  Gennan  states,  and  even  in 
Switzerland,  persecution  for  religion  is  carried  on  in  a  most  oppressive 
manner,  not  less  disgracefully  tlian  in  Tuscany.  From  the  statements 
of  Dr.  Steane,  and  Mr.  Brooke,  a  clei’gyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
it  is  evident  that  ‘  the  authorities  on  the  Continent  api)eared  to  have 
no  idea  whatever  of  religious  liberty,  as  we  understand  the  ti*rm.’  The 
annoyances  to  which  Protestants  are  exposed  in  France  were  attributed 
by  M.  Adolphe  Monod  to  the  priests  rather  than  to  the  emperor.  ‘  Tho 
great  difficulty  was  ^vith  the  priests.  There  were  between  forty  and 
fifty  thousand  Roman-catholic  priests  in  France,  jHjrhaps  about  the 
same  number  of  monks  and  Jesuits,  and  men  acting  in  the  same  way 
under  different  names;  sixty-five  bishops,  five  cardinals,  several  arch¬ 
bishops;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  them  used  their  |)ower  agmnst  reli¬ 
gious  liberty.*  The  Irish  mission  was  reviewetl.  Whatever  judgment 
may  have  been  formed  on  the  wisdom  of  the  mission,  by  Protestants 
either  in  Ireland  or  in  England  —  and  these  were  various — the  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  regards  its  proceedings  with  thanks¬ 
giving,  inasmuch  as  it  had  ‘  clearly  unmasked  the  despotic  character 
and  aims  of  popery  in  Ireland,  had  been  the  means  of  drawing  away 
many  souls  from  its  influence,  and  had  furnished  suggestions  for 
carrying  on  permanent  ojMJrations  on  a  moi*e  extended  scale.  The 
result  of  several  motions  for  an  GCcumenical  Missionary'  Conference 

was _ the  appointment  of  a  committee  ‘  to  ascertain  how  the  proi)08ed 

Conference  could  be  carried  into  effect. 

The  Conference  was  concluded  by  a  public  meeting,  at  which  the  value 
of  the  Alliance  was  shown  in  its  "having  ‘  been  the  means  of  rescuing 
some  from  the  hands  of  their  persecutors,  and  of  encouraging  others 
in  the  endurance  of  the  persecutions  under  which  they  w'ere  suffering.* 
Mr.  Baptist  Noel,  si)eaking  of  the  controversy  respecting  the  separa- 
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tion  of  church  and  state,  observed,  *  The  tear  must  he  traged;  hut  let 
it  be  done  in  a  manner  becoming  those  who  j)rofessed  to  have  only  the 
glory  of  God  in  view’ — a  seasonable  admonition  to  the  disputants  on 
both  sides  of  this  and  everv  other  controversy  carried  on  bv  Christians. 
It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  know  that  such  observ  ations  are  made, 
and  res])ectfully  entertained,  in  a  union  comprising  so  many  clerical  and 
lay  members  of  the  state  church  in  this  country.  The  principle  of 
entire  relUfious  freedom,  once  adopted  by  intelligent  Christian  men, 
will  work  out  the  deliverance  of  religion  from  the  control  and  patron¬ 
age  of  every  government  on  earth;  and  to  every  worthy  effort  for 
expounding  and  applying  this  divine  truth  we  devoutly  wish  complete 


Buccess. 

After  maxy  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Press  and  of  private 

INDIVIDUALS,  THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  CORPORA¬ 
TION  OF  London  has  been  intnistetl  to  a  royal  commission  every  way 
com|>etent  to  the  task.  The  evidence  adduced  before  the  commis¬ 
sioners  has  hitherto  l)een  almost  if  not  entirely  of  an  ex  parte  character, 
and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  cause  of  reform  has  been  damiiged 
by  the  loowmess  and  inaccuracy  of  the  witnesses.  Mr.  Acland,  in 
particular,  the  secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  Municipal  Reform  Asso¬ 
ciation,  ap|>ears  to  have  Iwen  singularly  unfortunate  in  his  facts.  His 
statements  res])ecting  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  mayoralty 
were  not  only  genendly  incorrect,  but  with  reference  to  a  recent  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  civic  chair  alike  gjatituous,  offensive,  and  outrageously 
wide  of  the  truth. 

The  general  evidence,  as  hitherto  taken,  refers  chiefly  to  the  following 
points — That  a  suspicious  degree  of  secresy  attaches  to  the  charters 
and  the  fundamental  legal  rights  of  the  Corjioration  of  London,  which 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  wa.s  excepted  from  the  wholesome  ojiera- 
tion  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  That  the  enormous  revenues  of  the 
city  are  admini.stered  with  corrupt  prodigality  and  by  incompetent  hands. 
That  the  ailministration  of  justice,  though  not  in  itself  a  valid  subject  of 
com])laint,  is  only  nominally  conducted  by  the  aldermen,  and  really 
govenuKl  by  the  legal  knowledge  and  practical  ability  of  their  clerks. 
Tliat  in  the  elections  to  civic  offices,  bribery  and  corruption  obtain  to  an 
immense  extent.  Tliat  in  order  to  aggrandize  their  revenues,  the  cor¬ 
poration  has  systematically  violated  those  statutes  for  the  maintenance 
of  which  their  powers  and  privileges  were  conferred.  That  the  cere¬ 
monials  of  the  City  make  its  officers,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
legitimate  subjects  of  ridicule ;  and  that  for  these  and  other  reasons 
the  leading  men  of  the  City  of  London  do  not  condescend  to  take  any 
part  in  its  municipid  government ;  while  the  taxes,  tolls,  and  fines, 
levietl  by  the  corporation,  are  alike  injurious  to  trade  and  oppressive  to 
the  citizens,  the  out-lying  inhabitants  for  a  considerable  radius,  and  to 
the  commerce  of  the  country  at  large. 

Tlie  defence  of  the  Corporation  is  yet  to  be  heard,  but,  unqestionably, 
several  of  these  chargi*s  are  too  patent  and  notorious  to  lie  affected  by 
any  ingenuity  of  explanation.  The  coal  duty,  as  a  tax  upon  a  neces¬ 
sary  of  life,  for  the  btmetit  of  a  single  locality,  is  clearly  at  variance 
with  those  principles  of  commercial  economy  which  are  now  ratified  by 
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universal  sanction  and  experience.  In  the  all-importaut  article  of 
com,  a  toll  of  4}d.  per  quarter  is  impostnl  uj>on  all  that  is  delivered  hy 
water,  which  is  not  borne  by  any  that  arrives  hy  laud  carriage,  to  the 
evident  detriment  of  the  maritime  interest.  This  was  paid  on  206,000 
quarters  of  malt  and  barley  alone,  in  the  year  1817,  while,  owing  to  the 
operation  of  this  tax,  only  86,718  quarters  were  returned  in  the  year  1852. 
The  gross  receipts  of  the  City  are  £355,367,  l>esides  the  proceeds  of  the 
police-rate,  and  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  society,  of  which  no  account 
can  be  obtained,  but,  doubtless,  making  a  total  of  at  least  £100,000 
per  annum,  out  of  which  the  enormous  sum  of  £107,871  is  paid 
annually  for  administration  only.  In  the  trust  which  is  somewhat 
facetiously  called  the  Consen'ancy  of  the  Thames,  the  malversation 
of  the  City  authorities  seems  quite  undeniable.  One  j)art  of  that 
duty  was  to  preserve  embanked  that  portion  of  the  shore  occupied  by 
Thames-street.  Instead  of  which  they  have  granted  licenses  for  the 
fonnation  of  wharfs  and  warehouses,  for  which  they  have  received 
amounts  of  money  which  are  not  known  and  cannot  even  l>e  conjec¬ 
tured.  A  chancery  suit  was  instituted  against  the  Corporation  by  the 
Attorney-General,  in  1811,  for  the  puq)ose  of  com|x*lling  them  to  give 
an  account  of  this  part  of  their  stewardship.  Every  mode  of  delay 
and  evasion  which  the  law  atlmits  has  betm  resorted  to  by  the  defend¬ 
ants,  but  in  every  instance  unsuccessfully;  and  though  the  suit  is  still 
pending,  there  appears  no  doubt  that  the  final  decision  will  lx  adverse 
to  the  Corporation.  That  there  are  many  and  glaring  abuses  in  the 
municipal  administration  of  the  City  has  long  Ixen  notorious,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  these  are  about  to  be  effectually  reformed. 
To  what  extent  these  changes  may  be  carried  cannot  at  present  be 
foreseen,  but  public  expectation  seems  to  jxiint  to  the  incorjxration  of 
the  great  divisions  of  the  Metropolis  into  several  municipal  it  i(w,  and 
the  assignment  of  the  administration  of  justice  to  qualified  stipendiary 
judges. 
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